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The Hope and ExpeRation of the Time 


Domeſtic Happineſs, thou only bliſs 

Of Paradiſe that has ſurviv'd the Fall ! 

Thou art not known where PLEASURE is ador'd, 
That reeling Goddeſs with the zoneleſs waiſt. 
Forſaking thee, what ſhipwreck have we made 
Of honour, dignity, and fair renown ! 


COWPER., 


** 


Should not fo laviſh of their preſence be, 

Nor ſo enfeoff'd to Popularity, 

That being nightly ſwallowed by Men's eyes, 
They're ſurfeited with honey, and begin 

To loathe the taſte of ſweetneſs. 
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May you ſo raiſe your character that you may he'p to make the next age 


a better thing, and leave poſterity in your debt, for the advantage it 
ſhall receive by your example. 
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INTRODUC TION. 


Ir is a fingular injuſtice which is often exer- 
ciſed towards women, firſt to give them a very | 
defective Education, and then to expect from 
them the moſt undeviating purity of conduct; 
to train them in ſuch a manner as ſhall lay them 
open to the moſt dangerous faults, and then to 


cenfure them for not proving faultleſs. Is it 


not unreaſonable and unjuſt, to expreſs diſap- 
pointment if our daughters ſhould, in their ſub- 
ſequent lives, turn out preciſely that very kind 
of character for which it would be evident to an 
unprejudiced by-ſtander that the whole ſcope 
and tenor of their inſtrution had been ſyſtema- 


_ tically preparing them? 


Some refleftions on the preſent erroneous 
ſyſtem are here with great deference ſubmitted 
to public conſideration. The Author is appre- 

henſive that ſhe ſhall be accuſed of betraying the ' 
intereſts of her ſex by laying open their defects : 


but furely, an earneſt wiſh to turn their atten- 


tion to objects calculated to promote their true 
dignity, is not the office of an enemy. 80 to 


| _ the weakneſs of the land as to ſuggeſt 
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the neceſſity of internal improvement, and to 
point out the means of effectual defence, is not 


which by no means belong to them excluſively, 
and that it ſeems to confine to the ſex thoſe 


| ſame parallel; yet it is his buſineſs to deſcant 
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treachery, but patriotiſm. 
Again, it may be objected to this little work, 
that many errors are here aſcribed to women 


faults which are common to the ſpecies: 
but this is in ſome meaſure unavoidable. In 
ſpeaking on the qualities of one ſex, the moraliſt 
is ſomewhat in the ſituation of the Geographer, 
who is treating on the nature of one country :— 
the air, ſoil, and produce of the land which he 
is deſcribing, cannot fail in many eſſential points 
to reſemble thoſe of other countries under the 


on the one without adverting to the other: and 
though in drawing his map he may happen to 
introduce ſome of the neighbouring coaſt, yet , 
his principal attention muſt be confined to that 
country which he propoſes to deſcribe, without 
taking into account the reſembling circumſtances 
of the adjacent ſhores, 

It may be alſo objected that the opinion here 
ſuggeſted on the ſtate of manners among the 
higher claſſes of our country-women, may ſeem 
to controvert the juſt encomiums of modern 
travellers, who generally concur in aſcribing 
a decided ſuperiority to the ladies of this coun- 
try over thoſe of every other. But ſuch is the 
ſtate of foreign manners that the comparative 
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praiſe is almoſt an injury to Erg/i/h women. 
To be flattered for excelling thoſe whoſe ſtand- 
ard of excellence is very low, is but a degrading 
kind of commendation; for the value of all 
praiſe derived from ſuperiority depends on the 
worth of the competitor. The character of 
Britiſh ladies, with all the unparalleled advan- 


tages they poſſeſs, muſt never be determined by 


a compariſon with the women of other nations, 


| but by what they themſelves might be if all 


their talents and unrivalled opportun:ties were 
turned to the beſt account. 

Again, it may be ſaid, that the Author is leſs 
diſpoſed to expatiate on excellence than error : 
but the office of the hiſtorian of human man- 
ners is delineation rather than panegyric. Were 
the end in view eulogium and not improvement, 
eulogium would have been far more gratifying, 
nor would juſt objects for praiſe have been diffi- 


cult to find. Even in her own limited ſphere of 


obſervation, the Author is acquainted with 
much excellence in the claſs of which ſhe 
treats ;z—with women who, poſſeſſing learning 
which would be thought extenſive in the other 
ſex, ſet an example of deep humility to their 
own ;—women who, diſtinguiſhed for wit and 
genius, are eminent for domeſtic qualities; — 
who, excelling in the fine arts, have carefully 
enriched their underſtandings ;—who, enjoying 
great affluence, deyote it to the glory of God ;— 
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who, poſſeſſing elevated rank, think their nobleſt Ml 
ſtyle and title is that of a Chriſtian, 

That there is alſo much worth which is little 
known, ſhe is perſuaded ; for it is the modeſt iſ 
nature of goodneſs to exert itfelf quietly, while | 
a few characters of the oppoſite caſt ſeem, by 


the rumour of their exploits, to fill the world; 


and by their noiſe to multiply their numbers. 
It often happens that a very ſmall party of 
people, by occupying the fore-ground, fo ſeize 
the public attention, and monopolize the public 
talk, that z7hey appear to be the great body: and 
a few active ſpirits, provided their activity take 
the wrong turn and ſupport the wrong cauſe, 
ſeem to fill the ſcene ; and a few diſturbers of 
order, who have the talent of thus exciting a 


_ falſe idea of their multitudes by their miſchiefs, 


actually gain ſtrength and ſwell their numbers 
by this fallacious arithmetic. _ | 
But the preſent work is no more intended for 


a panegyric on thoſe purer characters who ſeek 
not human praiſe, becauſe they act from a 


higher motive, than for a ſatire on the avowedly 
licentious, who, urged by the impulſe of the 
moment or led away by the love of faſhion, 
diſlike not cenſure, ſo it may ſerve to reſcue 
them from neglect or oblivion. 

'There are, however, multitudesof the young and 
the well-diſpoſed, who have as yet taken no de- 


cided part, who are juſt launching on the ocean 
of 
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of life, juſt about to loſe their own right convicti- 
ons, and to counteract their better propenſities, 
unreluctantly yielding themſelves to be carried 
down the tide of popular practices, ſanguine 
and confident of ſafety— To theſe the Author 


| would gently hint, that, when once embarked, 


it will be no longer eaſy to ſay to their paſſions, 
or even to their principles, « Thus far ſhall ye 
« go, and no further.“ 

Should any reader revolt at what is conceived 
to be unwarranted ſtrictneſs in this little book, 


let it not be thrown by in diſguſt before the fol- 


lowing ſhort conſideration be weighed, If in 
this Chriſtian country we are actually beginning 
to regard the ſolemn office of Baptiſm as merely 
furniſhing an article to the pariſh regiſter ;—if 
weare learning from our indefatigable Teachers, - 
to conſider this Chriſtian rite as a legal 
ceremony retained for the ſole purpoſe of re- 
cording the.age of our children :—then, indeed, 
the prevailing Syſtem of Education and Manners 
on which this work preſumes to animadvert, 
may. be adopted with propriety and perſiſted in 
with ſafety, withaut entailing on our children, 
or on ourſelves the peril of broken promiſes or 
the guilt of violated vows.——But, if the obli- 
gation which Chriſtian Baptiſm impoſes be re- 
ally binding ;—if the ordinance have, indeed, a 
meaning beyond a mere ſecular tranſaction, be- 
yond a record of names and dates ;—if it be an 
inſtitution by which the child is ſolemnly devoted 
to 
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to God as his Father, to Jeſus Chriſt as his Sa- |M 


viour, and to the Holy Spirit as his SanCtifier ; 


if there be no definite period aſſigned when the 
obligation of fulfilling the duties it enjoins ſhall MW 
be ſuperſeded ;—if, having once dedicated our ; 
offspring to their Creator, we no longer dare to 
mock Him by bringing them up in ignorance of 
His Will and negle& of His Laws ;—if, after 


having enliſted them under the banners of 
Chriſt, to fight manfully againſt the three great 


enemies of mankind, we are no longer at liberty || 
to let them lay down their arms; much leſs to if 
lead them to act as if in alliance inſtead of hoſti- 
lity with theſe enemies; if after having promiſed 
that they ſhall renounce the vanities of the world, 
we are not allowed to invalidate the engagement; 
—if after ſuch a covenant we ſhould tremble to 
make theſe renounced vanities the ſupreme ob- 
ject of our own purſuit or of their inſtruction; 
—if all this be really ſo, then the Strictures on 
Modern Education, and on the Habits of poliſh- 
ed Life, will not be found ſo repugnant to 
truth, and reaſon, and common ſenſe, as may on 
a firſt view be ſuppoſed. 

But if on candidly ſumming up the evidence, 
the deſign and ſcope of the Author be fairly 
judged, not by the cuſtoms or opinions of the 
worldly, (for every Engliſh ſubject has a right to 
object to a ſuſpected or prejudiced jury,) but by 
an appeal to that divine law which is the only 


infallible rule of judgment; if on ſuch an ap- 


peal 
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peal her views and principles ſhall be found 
cenſurable for their rigour, abſurd in their requi- 
ſitions, or prepoſterous in their reſtrictions, ſhe 
will have no right to complain of ſuch a verdict, 
becauſe ſhe will then ſtand condemned by that 
court to whoſe decifion ſhe implicitly ſubmits.. 


Let it not be ſuſpected that the Author arro- 


gantly conceives herſelf to be exempt from that 
natural corruption of the heart which it is one 


chief object of this flight work to exhibit ; that 


ſhe ſuperciliouſly erects herſelf into the impec- 
cable cenſor of her ſex and of the world; as if 
from the critic's chair ſhe were coldly pointing 
out the faults and errors of another order of 


| beings, in whoſe welfare ſhe had not that lively 


intereſt which can only flow from the tender 

and intimate participation of fellow-feeling. 
With a deep ſelf-abaſement ariſing from a 

ſtrong conviction of being indeed a partaker in 


the ſame corrupt nature; together with a full 
| perſuaſion of the many and great defects of 


this work, and a fincere conſciouſneſs of her 
inability to do juſtice to a ſubject which, how- 
ever, a ſenſe of duty impelled her to undertakes 
ſhe commits herſelf to the candour of that Pub- 
lic which has fo frequently, in her inſtance, 
accepted a right intention as a ſubſtitute for a 
powerful performance. 


Bau, 
March 14, 1799. 
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ON THE 
MODERN SYSTEM | 
oF 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 
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. 


Adareſs to women of rank and fortune, on the f. 
fects of their influence on ſociety. — Suggeſtions 


for the exertion of it in various inſlances. 


Amnonc the talents for the application of 
which women of the higher claſs will be pecu- 
larly accountable, there is one, the importance 
of which they can ſcarcely rate too highly.— 
This talent is influence. We read of the 
greateſt orator of antiquity, that the wiſeſt plans 
which it had coſt him years to frame, a woman 
could overturn in a ſingle day; and when one 
conſiders the variety of miſchiefs which an ill- 
directed influence has been known to produce, 
one is led to reflect with the moſt ſanguine hope 
on the beneficial effects to be expected from the 
ſame powerful force when exerted in its true 
dire &ion. 
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2 ON "THE EFFECTS 


Tue 0 ſtate of civilized ſociety depends 
more than thoſe are aware, who are not accuſ- 
tomed to ſcrutinize into the ſprings of human 
action, on the prevailing ſentiments and habits 
of women, and on the nature and degree of the 


| eſtimation in which they are held. Even thoſe 


who admit the power of female elegance on the 
manners of men, do not always attend to the 
influence of female principles on their character. 
In the former caſe, indeed, women are apt to 
be ſufficiently conſcious of their power, and not 
backward in turning it to account. But there 
are nobler objects to be effected by the exertion 
of their powers; and unfortunately, ladies, who 
are often unreaſgnably confident where they 
ought to be diſſident, are ſometimes capriciouſſy 
diffident juſt when they ought to feel where their 


true importance lies; and, feeling, to exert it. 


To uſe their boaſted power over mankind to no 
higher purpoſe than the gratification of vanity 
or the indulgence of pleaſure, is the degrading 
triumph of thoſe fair victims to luxury, caprice, 


and deſpotiſm, whom the laws and the religion 


of the voluptuous prophet of Arabia exclude 
from light, and liberty, and knowledge; and it 


is humbling to reflect, that in thoſe countries in 


which fondneſs for the mere perſons of women 
is carried to the higheſt exceſs, they are ſlaves ; 
and that their moral and intellectual degradation 
increaſes in direct proportion to the adoration 
which is paid to mere exteægnal charms. 


ts 
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But ] turn to the bright reverſe of this morti- 
fying ſcene ; to a country where our ſex enjoys 
the bleſſings of liberal inſtruction, of reaſonable 
laws, of a pure religion, and all the endearing 
pleaſures of an equal, ſocial, virtuous, and de- 
lightful intercourſe: I turn with an ear- 
neſt hope, that women, thus richly endowed 
with the bounties of Providence, will not con- 
tent themſelves with poliſhing, when they are 
able to reform; with entertaining, when they 
may awaken ; and with captivating for a day, 
when they may bring into action powers of 
which the effects may be commenſurate with 
eternity. 5 e | 

In this moment of alarm and peril, I would 
call on them with a © warning voice,” which 
would ſtir up every latent principle in their 
minds, and kindle every ſlumbering energy in 
their hearts; I would call on them to come for- 
ward, and contribute their full and fair propor- 
tion towards the ſaving of their country. But 


I would call on them to come forward, without 


departing from the refinement of their charac- 
ter, without derogating from the dignity of 


their rank, without blemiſhing the delicacy of 


their ſex : I would call them to the beſt and 
moſt appropriate exertion of their power, to 
raiſe the depreſſed tone of public morals, and 
to awaken the drowſy ſpirit of religious prin- 
ciple. They know too well how atbitrarily 

| they 
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3 ON THE EFFECTS 


they give the law to manners, and with how 


deſpotic a ſway they fix the ſtandard of faſhion. 
But this is not enough; this is a low mark, a 
prize not worthy of their high and holy cal- 
Img. For, on the nfe which women of the 
ſuperior claſs may be diſpoſed to make of that 
power delegated to them by the courteſy of 


cuſtom, by the honeſt gallantry of the heart, by 


the imperious control of virtuous affections, by 
the habits of civilized ſtates, by the uſages of 
poliſhed ſociety; on the uſe, I ſay, which they 
fhali hereafter make of this influence, will de- 
pend, in no low degree, the well-being of thoſe 
fates, and the virtue and happineſs, nay per- 
haps the very exiſtence of that ſociety. 

At this period, when our country can only 
hope to ſtand by oppoling a bold and noble 
unanimity to the moſt tremendous conſederacies 
againſt religion, and order, and governments, 
which the world ever ſaw ; what an acceſhon 
would it bring to the public ſtrength, could we 
prevail on beauty, and rank, and talents, and 
virtue, confederating their ſeveral powers, to 
come forward with a patriotiſm at once firm 
and feminine for the general good! I am 
not ſounding an alarm to female warriors, or 
exciting female politicians: I hardly know 
which of the two is the moſt diſguſting and un- 
natural character. Propricty is to a woman 
what the great Roman critic ſays action is to an 
orator—it is the firſt, the ſecond, the third re- 

” * quidte 
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quiſite. A woman may be knowing, active, 

witty, and amuſing; but without propriety ſhe 
cannot be amiable. Ptopriety is the centfe in 
which all the lines of duty and of agreeableneſs 
meet. It is to character what proportion is to- 
figure, and grace to attitude. It does not de- 

pend on any one perfection; but it is the reſult 
of general excellence. It ſhews itſelf by a re- 
gular, orderly, undeviating courſe ;. and never 
ſtarts from its ſober orbit into any ſplendid ec- 
centricities; for it would be aſhamed of ſuch: 
praiſe as it might extort by any aberrations from 
its proper path. It renounces all commendation: 
but what is charatQteriſtic z and I would make it 
the criterion of true taſte, right principle, and: 
genuine feeling, in a woman, whether ſhe 
would be leſs touched with all the flattery of. 
romantic and exaggerated panegyric, than with 
that beautiful picture of correct and elegant: 

_ propriety, which Milton draws of our firſt mo- 
ther, when he delineates. | 


« Thoſe thouſand decencies which daity flow 
« From all her wards and actions.” 


bl 


Even the influence of religion is to be exer- 
ciſed with diſcretion. A female Polemic wan- 
ders almoſt as far from the limits preſcribed to 
her ſex, as a ſemale Machiavel or warlike 
Thaleſtris. Fierceneſs has made almoſt as 
few converts as the ſword, and both are pecu- 
liarly ungraceſul in a female. Even religi- 


ous 
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ous violence has human tempers of its own to 
indulge, and is gratifying itſelf when it would 
be thought to be ſerving God. Let not the 
bigot place her natural paſſions to the account 
of Chriltianity, or imagine ſhe is pious when ſhe 
is only paſſionate. Let her bear in mind that a 
Chriſtian doctrine is always to be. defended with 
Chriſtian ſpirit, and not make herſelf amends by 
the ſtoutneſs of her orthodoxy for the badneſs 
of her temper. Many, becauſe they defend a 
doctrine with pertinacity, ſeem to fancy that 
they thereby acquire a kind of right to with- 
hold the obedience which ſhould be neceffarily 
involved in the principle. 

But the character of a conſiſtent Chriſtian 
is as carefully to be maintained, as that of a 
: hery diſputant is to be avoided ; and ſhe who + 
is afraid to avow her principles, or aſhamed 
to defend them, has little claim to that honour- 
able title. A profligate, who laughs at the 
molt ſacred inſtitutions, and keeps out of the 
way of every thing which comes under the ap- 
pearance of formal inſtruction, may be diſcon- 
certed by the modeſt, but ſpirited rebuke of a 
delicate woman, whoſe life adorns the doctrines 
which her converſation defends : but ſhe who 
adminiſters reproof with ill-breeding, defeats 
the effect of her remedy. On the other hand, 
there is a diſhoneſt way of labouring to concili- 
ate the favour of a whole company, though of 


characters and principles irreconcilably oppoſite. 
| - The 
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The words may be ſo guarded as not to 
ſhock the believer, while the eye and the 
voice may be fo accommodated, as not to 
diſcourage the infidel. She who, with a half 
earneſtneſs, trims between the truth and the 
faſhion z who, while ſhe thinks it creditable to 
defend the caule of religion, yet does it in a 
faint tone, a ſtudied ambiguity of phraſe, and a 
certain expreſſion in her countenance, which 
proves that ſhe is not diſpleaſed with what ſhe 
affects to cenſure, or that ſhe is afraid to loſe 
her reputation for wit, in proportion as ſhe ad- 
vances her credit for piety, injures the cauſe more 
than he who attacked it; for ſhe proves, either 
that ſhe does not believe what ſhe profeſſes, or 
that ſhe does not reverence what fear compels 
her to believe. But this is not all ; ſhe is called 
on, not barely to repreſs impiety, but to excite, | 
to encourage, and to cheriſh every tendency to 

ſerious religion. ot 
Some of the occaſions of contributing to the 
general good, which are daily preſenting them- 
ſelves to ladies, are almoſt too minute to be point- 
ed out. Yet of the good which right-minded 
women, anxiouſly watching theſe minute occaſi- 
ons, and adroitly ſeizing them, might accom- 
pliſh, we may form ſome idea by the ill effects 
which we actually ſee produced, thro' the mere 
levity, careleſneſs, and inattention (to ſay no 
worſe) of ſome of thoſe ladies, who are looked 
up to as ſtandards in the faſhionable world. 
. I am 
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I am perſuaded, if many a one, who is now - 
difſeminating unintended miſchief, under the 
dangerous notion that there is no harm in any 
thing ſhort of poſitive vice, and under the falſe, 
colours of that indolent humility, 4 What good 
« can Ido?“ could be brought to fee in its colleCt- 
ed force the annual aggregate of the random 
evil the is daily doing, by conſtantly throwing a 
little caſual weight into the wrong ſcale, by mere 
inconſiderate and unguarded chat, ſhe would 
{tart from her ſelf-complacent dream. If ſhe 
could convince how much ſhe may be diminiſh- 
ing the good impreſhons of yang men; and if 
the could imagine how little amiable levity or 
religion makes her appear in the eyes of thoſe 
who are older and abler, (however looſe their 
own principles may be,) the would correct her- 
ſelf in the firſt inſtance, from pure good nature 
and in the ſecond, from worldly prudence and 
mere ſelf-love. But on how much higher prin- 
ciples would ſhe reſtrain herſelf, if ſhe habitu- 
ally took into account the important doctrine of 
conſequences; and if ſhe reflected that the lefſer 
but more habitual corruptions make up by their 
number, what they may ſeem to come ſhort of 
by their weight ; then perhaps ſhe would find 
that among the higher claſs of women, inconſide- 
ration is adding more to the daily quantity of evil 
than almoſt all other cauſes put together. 
| There is an inſtrument of inconceivable force, 
when it is employed againſt the intereſts of 


Chriſ- 
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Chriſtianity. It is not reaſoning, for that may be 
anſwered ; it is not learning, for luckily the in- 
fidel is not ſeldom ignorant; it is not invective, 
for we leave ſo coarfe an engine to the hands of 
the vulgar ; it is not evidence, for happily we 
have that on our ſide. It is RIiDICULE, the 
moſt deadly weapon in the whole arſenal of 
impiety, and which becomes an almoſt unerring 
ſhaft, when directed by a fair and faſhionable 
hand. No maxim has been more readily adopt- 
ed, or is more intrinſically falſe, than that which 
the faſcinating eloquence of a noble ſceptic of 
the laſt age contrived to render ſo popular, that 
« ridicule is the teſt of truth.” It is no teſt of 
truth itſelf ; but of their firmneſs who aſſert the 
cauſe of truth, it is indeed a ſevere teſt, This 
light, keen, miſhle weapon, the irreſolute, un- 
confirmed Chriſtian, will find it harder to with- 
ſtand, than the whole heavy artillery of infide- 
lity united. 

A young man of the better ſort, hin juſt 
entered upon the world with a certain ſhare of . 
good diſpoſitions and right feelings, not ignorant 
of the evidences, nor deſtitute of the principles of 
_ Chriſtianity z without parting. with his reſpect 
for religion, he ſets out with the too natural wiſh 
of making himſelf a reputation, and of ſtanding 
well with the faſhionable part of the female 
world. He preſerves for a time a horror of vice, 
which makes it not difficult for him to reſiſt the 
groſſer corruptions of ſociety; he can as yet re- 
* pet - 
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pel profaneneſs ; nay he can withſtand the ban- 


ter of a club. He has ſenſe enough to ſee 
through the miſerable fallacies of the new philo- 
Tophy, and ſpirit enough to expoſe its malignity. 


So far he does well, and you are ready to con- 


gratulate him on his ſecurity. You are miſtaken; 3 
the principles of the ardent, and hitherto promiſ- 


ing adventurer are ſhaken, juſt in that very ſocie- 
ty, where, while he was looking for pleaſure, he 
doubted not of ſafety. In the company of certain 
women of good faſhion and no ill fame, he 
makes ſhipwreck of his religion. He ſees them 
treat with levity or deriſion ſubjects which he 


has been uſed to hear named with reſpe:i. He 


could confute an argument, he could unravel a 
ſophiitry ; but he cannot ſtand a laugh. A ſneer, 
not at the truth of religion, for that perhaps is by 


none of-the party diſbelieved, but at its gravity, its 


unſeaſonableneſs, its dulneſs, puts all his reſolu- 
tion to flight, He feels his miſtake, and ſtrug- 
gles to recover his credit; in order to which, 
he adopts the gay affectation of trying to ſeem 
worſe than he really is, he goes on to ſay things 
which he does not believe, and to deny things 
which he does believe, and all to efface the 
firſt impreſſion, and to recover a reputation 
which he has committed to their hands, on whoſe 
report he knows he ſhall ſtand or fall, in thoſe 
circles in which he is ambitious to ſhine. 

That cold compound of irony, irreligion, ſel- 
fiihneſs, and ſneer, which make up what the 

French 
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French (from whom we borrow the thing as 
well as the word) ſo well expreſs by the term 
perſiflage, has of late years made an incredible 
progreſs in blaſting the opening buds of piety in 
: young perſons of faſhion. A cold pleaſantry, 
a temporary cant word, the jargon of the day, 
(or the «great vulgar” have their jargon,) blights 
the firſt promiſe of ſeriouſneſs. The ladies of 
ton have certain watch-words, which may be de- 
tected as indications of this ſpirit. 'The clergy 
are ſpoken of under the contemptuous appellati- 
: on of The Parſons. Some ludicrous aſſociation 
is infallibly combined with every idea of religion. 
If a warm-hearted youth has ventured to name 
with enthuſiaſm ſome eminently pious character, 
his glowing ardour is extinguiſhed with a laugh; 
and a drawling declaration that the perſon in 
queſtion is really a mighty harmleſs good crea- 
ture, is uttered in a tone which leads the youth 
ſecretly to vow, that whatever elſe he may be, 
he will never be a good harmleſs creature. 
Nor 1s ridicule more dangerous to true piety 
than to true taſte. An age which values itſelf 
on parody, burleſque, irony, and caricature, pro- 
duces little that is ſublime, either in genius or 
in virtue: but they amuſe, and we live in an age 
which muſt be amuſed, though genius, feeling, 
truth, and principle, be the ſacrifice. Nothing 
| chills the ardours of devotion like a frigid ſar- 
caſm; and, in the ſeaſon. of youth, the mind 
ſhould be kept adn clear of all light aſſo- 
ciations. 


ciations. This is of ſo much importance, that I 
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have known perſons who, having been early ac- 
cuſtomed to certain ludicrous combinations, 
were never able to get their minds cleanſed from 
the impurities contracted by this habitual levity, 


even after a thorough reformation in their 


hearts and hves had taken place : their princi- 
ples became reformed, but their imaginations 
were indelibly ſoiled. They could deſiſt from 
ſins which the ſtrictneſs of Chriſtianity would 
not allow them to commit, but they could not 
diſmiſs from their minds images, which her 
purity forbade them to entertain. 

There was a time when a variety of phat 
were thought neceſſary to expreſs various kinds 
of excellence, and when the different qualities of 
the mind were diſtinguiſhed by appropriate and 
diſcriminating terms; when the words venera- 
ble, learned, ſagacious, profound, acute, pious, 
ingenious, elegant, agreeable, wiſe, or witty, were 
uſed as ſpecific marks of diſtin characters. 
But the legiſlators of faſhion have of late years 
thought proper to compriſe all merit in one eſ- 
tabliſhed epithet, and it mult be confeſſed to be a 
very deſirable one as far as it goes. This epithet is 
excluſively and indiſcriminately applied wherever 
commendation is intended. The word pleaſant 
now ſerves to combine and expreſs all moral and 
intellectual excellence. Every individual, from 
the graveſt profeſſors of the graveſt profeſſion, 
down to the trifler who is ef no proſeſſion at all, 


mult 
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muſt earn the epithet of plegſant, or muſt be con- 
tented to be nothing; and muſt be conſigned 
over to ridicule, under the vulgar and inexpreſ- 
five cant word of a bore. This is the mortifying 
deſignation of many a reſpectable man, who, 
though of much worth and much ability, cannot 
perhaps clearly make out his letters patent to the 
title of pleaſant, For, according to this modern 
elaſſiſication, there is no intermediate ſtate, but 
-all are compriſed within the ample bounds of 
one or other of theſe two terms. 

We ought to be more on our guard againſt 
this ſpirit of ridicule, becauſe, whatever may be 
the character of the preſent day, its faults do not 
ſpring from the redundancies of great qualities, 
or the overflowings of extravagant virtues. It 
is well if more correct views of life, a more re- 
gular adminiſtration of laws, and a more ſettled 
ſtate of ſociety, have helped to reſtrain the ex- 
ceſſes of the heroic ages; when love and war 
were conſidered as the great and ſole buſinefs of 
human life. Yet, if that period was marked 
by a romantic extravagance, and the preſent by 
an indolent ſelfiſhneſs, our ſuperiority is not ſo 
triumphantly deciſive, as, in the vanity of our 
hearts, we may be ready to imagine. 

I do not with to bring back the frantic reign 
of chivalry, nor to reinſtate women in that fan- 
taſtic empire in which they then ſat enthroned 
in the hearts, or rather in the imaginations of 
men. Common ſenſe is an excellent material of 
ts univerſal 
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univerſal application, which the ſagacityof latter 
ages has ſeized upon, and rationally applied to 
the buſineſs of common life. But let us not for- 
get, in the inſolence of acknowledged ſuperiori- 
ty, that it was religion and chaſtity, operating 
on the romantic ſpirit of thoſe times, which eſ- 
tabliſhed the deſporic ſway of woman; and 
though ſhe now no longer looks down on her ador- 
ing votaries, from the pedeſtal to which an ab- 
ſurd idolatry had lifted her, yet let her remem- 
ber that it is the ſame religion and chaſtity 
which once raiſed her to ſuch an elevation, that 

mult ſtill furniſh the en energies of her cha- 
racer. 

While we lawfully ridicule the abſurdities 
which we have abandoned, let us not plume 
ourſelves on that ſpirit of novelty which glories 
in the oppolite extreme. If the manners of the 
period in queſtion were affected, and if the gal- 


lantry was unnatural, yet the tone of virtue was 


high; and let us remember that conſtancy, puri- 
ty, and honour, are not ridiculous in themſelves, 


though they may unluckily be affociated with 
qualities which are ſo : and women of delicacy | 


would do well to reflect, when deſcanting on 
thoſe exploded manners, how far it be decorous 


to deride with too broad a laugh, attachments 
which could ſubſiſt on remote gratifications; or 


groſsly to ridicule the tafte which led the admir- 
er to ſacrifice pleaſure to reſpect, and inclinati- 


on to honour; to later at that purity which 
made 


dulgence. 


One cannot but be ſtruck with the wonderful 


contraſt exhibited to our view, when we con- 


template the manners of the two periods in 


queſtion. In the former, all the flower of Europe 
ſmit with a delirious gallantry; all that” was 
young and noble, and brave and great, with a 
fanatic frenzy and prepoſterous contempt of 


danger, traverſed ſeas, and ſcaled mountains, 


and compaſſed a large portion of the globe, at 
the expence of eaſe, and fortune, and life, for the 


unprofitable project of reſcuing, by force of 


arms, from the hands of infidels, the ſepulchre 
of that Saviour, whom, in the other period, their 


poſterity would think it the height of fanaticiſm | 


ſo much as to name in good company; whoſe 
altars they deſert, whoſe temples they neglect; 
and tho' in more than one country at leaſt they 
ſtill call themſelves by his name, yet too many, it 


is to be feared, contemn his precepts; ſtill more 


are aſhamed of his doctrines, and not a few reject 


his ſacrifice. Too many conſider Chr ſtianity 


rather as a political than a religious diſtinction; 


too many claim the appellation of Chriſtians, in 


mere oppoſition to that Democracy with which 
they conceive infidelity to be aſſociated, rather 
than from an abhorrence of impiety for its own 
ſake 3 and dread irreligion as the badge of a re- 


probated 
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made ſelf-denial a proof of affection, and to call 
in queſtion the ſound underſtanding of him who 
preferred the fame of his miſtreſs to his own in- 
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moral corruption which is its inſeparable con- 
comitant. 


the day, the modern idea of improvement does 


wiſdom is not ſlowly perfected by age and gradual | 
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probated party, more than on account of that 


But in an age when inverſion is the order of 


not conſiſt in altering, but extirpating. We do = - 
not reform, but ſubyert. We do not correct old 
ſyſtems, but demoliſh them; fancying that when 


every thing ſhall be new, it will be perfect. Not | 
to have been wrong, but to have been at all, is 
the crime. Excellence is no longer conſidered 
as an experimental thing which 1s to grow gra- 
dually out of obſervation and practice, and to 
be improved by the accumulating additions 
brought by the wiſdom of ſucceſſive ages. Our 


growth, but a goddeſs which ſtarts at once, full | 
grown, mature, armed cap-a-pee, from the 
heads of our modern thunderers. Or rather, if 


I may change the alluſion, a perfect ſyſtem is 


noa expected inevitably to ſpring at once, like 


the ſabled bird of Arabia, from the aſhes of its 
parent, and, like that, can receive its birth no 


other way but by the deſtruction of its prede- 


ceſſor. 
Inſtead of clearing away what is redundant, 


pruning what is cumberſome, ſupplying what 1s 


defective, and amending what is wrong, we 
adopt the indefinite rage for radical reform of 
Jack, who, in ahering Lord Peter's * coat, 

ſhewed 


* Swifts Tale of a Tub.“ 
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ſiewed his zeal by crying out, « Tear away, 


e yer mind, ſo you do but tear away.” 

This tearing ſyſtem has unqueſtionably rent 
away ſome valuable parts of that ſtrong, rich, 
native ſtuff, which formed the antient texture of 
Britiſh manners. That we have gained much 
J am perſuaded ; that we have loſt nothing I 
dare not therefore affirm. But though it fairly 
oY exhibits a mark of our improved judgment to 
ridicule the {fantaſtic notions of love and honour 


"5 in the heroic ages; let us not rejaice that that 
= ſpirit of generoſity in ſentiment, and of ardour 
„ A piety, the exuberancies of which were then 
= 8 inconvenient, are now ſunk as unreaſonably 
an bo. That revolution of manners which the 
he unparalleled wit and genius of Don Quixote 
if ſo happily effected, by aboliſhing ee 
* the molt abſurd and pernicious, was ſo far im- 
75 per ſect, that ſome virtues which he never meant 
15 to expoſe, fell into diſrepute with the abſurdities 


which he did: and it is become the turn of the 
preſent taſte to attach in no ſmall degree that 
which is ridiculous to that which is ſerious and 
heroic. Some modern works of wit have aſſiſted 


nt | 
13 in bringing piety and ſome of the nobleſt virtues 

we mo contempt, by ſtudiouſſy aſſociating them 
4s with oddity, childiſh ſimplicity, and ignorance 

3 of the world: and unneceſſary pains have been 
9 

ed cken to estinguiſh that zeal and ardour, which, 


LC ſpring 


« brother Martin, for the love of heaven; ne- 


however liable to exceſs and error, are yet the 
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lue, becauſe knight-errantry and hypocriſy are 
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ſpring of whatever is great and excellent in the 
human character. The novel of Cervantes is 
incomparable ; the Tartuffe of Moliere is un- 
equalled ; but true generoſity and. true religion 
will never loſe any thing of their intrinſic va- lr 


legitimate objects for ſatire. 

But to return from this too long digreſſion, 
to the ſubject of female influence. Thoſe who 
have not watched the united operation of vanity 
and feeling on a youthful mind, will not con- i. 
ceive how much leſs formidable the ridicule of t 


all his own ſex will be to a very young man, n 
than that of thoſe women to whom he has been ( 


taught to look up as the arbitreſſes of elegance. v 


Such an one, I doubt not, might be able to work n 


himſelf up, by the force of genuine chriſtian Vn 


principle, to ſuch a pitch of true heroiſm, as to Wc, 


refuſe a challenge, (and it requires more real {Wy 
courage to refuſe a challenge than to accept Hv 
one,) who would yet be in danger of relapſing WW 
into the dreadful puſillanimity of the world, a 
when he is told that no woman of faſhion will 

hereafter look on him but with contempt.— |Mſii 
While we have cleared away the rubbiſh of the re 
Gothic ages, it were to be wiſhed we had not ti 
retained the moſt criminal of all their inſtituti- MW fa 
ons. Why chivalry ſhould indicate a madman, Im 


while its leading object, the /ingle combat, ſhould ÞWb: 


deſignate a gentleman, has not yet been explain- W yi 
ed. Nay the original motive is loſt, while the N h. 
ſinful 


»' 
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3 Pfu practice is continued; for the fighter of 
the duel no longer pretends to be a glorious re- 


Wor the juſtice of his cauſe ; but from the laviſh 
Wear of unmerited reproach, often ſelfiſhly ha- 
zards the happineſs of his neareſt connections, 
and always comes forth in direct defiance of an 
acknowledged command of the Almighty, Per- 
Whaps there are few occaſions in which female 
n- influence might be exerted to a higher purpoſe 
of chan in this, in which laws and conſcience have 
m, Whitherto effected ſo little. But while the duelliſt 
en (who perhaps becomes a duelliſt only becauſe he 


ce. ¶ was firſt a ſeducer) is welcomed with ſmiles; the 


more hardy youth, who, becauſe he fears not 
man but God, declines a challenge; who is re- 
WU colved to brave diſgrace rather than commit ſin, 
would be treated with cool contempt by thoſe 


ept very perſons to whoſe eſteem he might rea- 
ing Wl ſonably look, as one of the rewards of his true 
rid, {Wand ſubſtantial fortitude. 

will How then is it to be reconciled with the deci- 
.— ſions of principle, that delicate women ſhould 
the receive with complacency the ſucceſsful liber- 
not tine, who has been detected by the wretched 
uti- WW father or the injured huſband in a criminal com- 
nan, merce, the diſcovery of which has too juſtly 


ould WW baniſhed the unhappy partner of his crime from 


ain- WW virtuous ſociety ? Nay, if he happen to be very 
the handſome, c or very brave, or very faſhionable, is 
nful 6-4 there 


19 


reſſer of the wrongs of ſtrangers; no longer 
onſiders himſelf as piouſly appealing to heaven 
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there not ſometimes a kind of diſhonourabl:ii 
competition for his favour ? But, whether hi 
popularity be derived from birth, or parts, oi 
perſon, or (what is often a ſubſtitute for al 
from his having made his way into good company i 
women of diſtinction ſully the ſanctity of virtu 
by the too viſible pleaſure they ſometimes e- 
preſs at the attentions of ſuch a popular libertine 
whoſe voluble ſmall-ralk they admire, and whoſ:W« 
ſprightly nothings they quote, and whom perhapz * 
their very favour tends to prevent from becom. 
ing a better character, becauſe he finds himſeli = c 
more acceptable as he is. 'E 
May I be allowed to introduce a new part off 
my ſubject, by-remarking, that it is a matter of 
inconceivable importance, though not perhaps|Mt 
ſufficiently conſidered, when any popular work! 

not on a religious topic, but on any common 

ſubject, ſuch as politics, hiſtory, or ſcience, haf 
happened to be written by an author of ſoundM 
_ Chriſtian principles? It may not have been ne- ( 
ceſſary, nor prudently praCticable, to have . 
| ſingle page in the whole work profeſſedly religi-W® 
ous : but ſtill, when the living principle informs|M< 
the mind of the writer, it is almoſt impoſſible Tc 
butthat ſomething of its ſpirit will diffuſe itſelf" 
even into ſubjects with which it ſhould ſeem but Ib 
remotely connected. It is at leaſt a comfort ton 
the reader, to feel that honeſt confidence which I ©! 
reſults from knowing that he has put him-W+ 
ſelf into ſafe hands; that he has committed MP! 
3 . himſelf I 
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imſelf to an author, whoſe known principles 
tre a pledge that his reader need not be driven 
io watch himſelf at every ſtep with anxious cir- 
Wcunſpetion; that he need not be looking on 
the right hand and on the left, as if he knew 
chere were pitfalls under the flowers which are 
Jaelighting him. And it is no ſmall point gain- 
W cd, that on ſubjects in which you do not look to 
indrove your religion, it is at leaſt ſecured from 
ME deterioration. If the Athenian laws were fo 


elif delicate that they diſgraced any one who ſhewed 

| al inquiring traveller the wrong road, what diſ- 

t off grace, among Chriſtians, ſhould attach to that 

r off author who, when a youth is inquiring the road 
naps to hiſtory or philoſophy, directs him to blaſphe- 
ork my and unbelief? 

mon In animadverting farther on the reigning evils 
has which the times more particularly demand that 
undd women of rank and influence ſhould repreſs, 


Chriſtianity calls upon them to bear their decided 


1 ne- 

ve a teſtimony againſt every thing which is notori- 
lig. ouſly contributing to the public corruption. It 
rms ealls upon them to banith from their dreſſing- 
ſſible rooms, (and oh, that their influence could ba- 
itſellniſh from the libraries of their ſons and huC- 


1 but 
rt to 


bands 1) that ſober and unſuſpected maſs of 
miſchief, which, by aſſuming the plauſible names 


hich Jof Science, of Philoſophy, of Arts, of Belles 
him- Lettres, is gradually adminiſtering death to the 
itted IM Principles of thoſe who would be on their guard, 
mſelk ad the poiſon been Labelled with its own per- 
| nicious 
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nicious title. Avowed attacks upon revelatioif 
are more eaſily reſiſted, becauſe the malignity i 
advertiſed. But who ſuſpects the deſtruction 
which lurks under the harmleſs or inſtrutive 
names of General Hiftory, Natural H: ifory, Tra- 
vels, Voyages, Lives, Encyclopedias, Criticiſm, ani 
Romance? Who will deny that many of theſeſ 
works contain much admirable matter; brilliant 
paſſages, important facts, juſt deſcriptions, faith. 
ful pictures of nature, and valuable illuſtrations 
of ſcience? But while « the dead fly lies at the 
© bottom,” the whole will exhale a corrupt and 
peſtilential ſtench. ; 
Novels, which chiefly uſed to be dangerous! in 
ne reſpect, are now become miſchievous in a 
thouſand. They are continually ſhifting thei 
ground, and enlarging their ſphere, and ar 
daily becoming vehicles of wider miſchief.- 
Sometimes they concentrate their force, and are 
at once employed to diffuſe deſtructive politics, 
deplorable profligacy, and impudent infidelity, 
Rouſſeau was the firſt popular diſpenſer of thi 
complicated drug, in which the deleterious in- 
fuſion was ſtrong, and the effect proportionablz 
fatal. For he does not attempt to ſeduce the 
affections but through the medium of the prin- 
ciples. He does not paint an innocent woman, 
ruined, repenting, and reſtored ; but with a far 
more miſchievous refinement, he annihilates the 
value of chaſtity, and with pernicious ſubtlety 
attempts to make his heroine appear al moſt 


more 
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more amiable without it. He exhibits a virtu- 
ous woman, the victim not of temptation but 


of reaſon, not of vice but of ſentiment, not of 


paſſion but of conviction 3 and ſtrikes at the 
very root of honour by elevating a crime into a 
principle. With a metaphyſical ſophiſtry the 
moſt plauſible, he debauches the heart of wo- 
man, by cheriſhing her vanity in the erection of 
a ſyſtem of male virtues, to which, with a lofty 
dereliction of thoſe that are her more peculiar 
and characteriſtic praiſe, he tempts her to 
aſpirez powerfully inſinuating, that to this 
ſplendid ſyſtem chaſtity does not neceſſarily be- 
long : thus corrupting the judgment and bewil- 
dering the underſtanding, as the moſt effectual 
way to inflame the imagination and deprave the 
heart, 

'The rare miſchief of this author conſiſts in 
his power of ſeducing by falſehood thoſe who 
love truth, but whoſe minds are ſtill wavering, 
and whoſe principles are not yet formed. He 
allures the warm-hearted to embrace vice, not 
becauſe they prefer vice, but becauſe he gives to 
vice ſo natural an air of virtue: and ardent and 
enthuſiaſtic youth, too confidently truſting in 
their integrity and in their teacher, will be un- 
done, while they fancy they are indulging in 
the nobleſt feelings of their nature. Many au- 
thors will more infallibly complete the ruin of 
the looſe and ill-diſpoſed ; but perhaps (if I may 
change the figure) there never was a net of ſuch 


exquiſite 
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exquiſite art and inextricable workmanſhip, 5 f 
ſpread to entangle innocence and enſnare inex- 
perience, as the writings of Rouſſeau : and, un- 
happily, the victim does not even ſtruggle in the 
toils, becauſe part of the deluſion conſiſts in 
imagining that he is ſet at liberty. 

Some of our recent popular publications have A 
adopted and enlarged all the miſchiefs of this 
ſchool, and the principal evil ariſing from them is, 
that the virtues they exhibit are almoſt more dan- E 
gerous than the vices. The-chief materials out of | 
which theſe deluſive ſyſtems are framed, are cha- 
racters who practiſe ſuperſluous acts of generoſity, 
while they are trampling on obvious and com— 
manded duties; who combine inflated ſentiments 
of honour with aCtions the moſt flagitious: a high 
tone of ſelf. couſidence, with a perpetual breach of 
ſelf-denial: pataetic apoſtrophes to the paſſions, 
but no attempt to reſiſt them, They teach, that 
chaſtity ic only individual attachment; ; that no 
duty exiſts which is not prompted by feeling: 
that impulſe is the main ſpring of virtuous ac- 
tions, while laws and religion are only unjuſt 
reſtraints; the former impoſed by arbitrary men, 
the latter by the abſurd prejudices of timorous 
and unenlightened conſcience. Alas! they do 
not know that the belt creature of impulſe that 
ever lived is but a wayward, unfixed, unprinci- 
pled being! that the beit nazural man requires 
a curb; and needs that balance to the aſfections 
which Chriſtlanity alone can furniſh, and with- 
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out which benevolent propenſities are no ſ{ecu- 
WS rity to virtue, And perhaps it.is not too much 
W to ſay, in ſpite of the monopoly of benevolence. 


to which .the new philoſophy lays claim, that 
the human duties of the ſecond table have never 
once been well performed by any of the reject- 
ors of that previous portion of the Decalogue 
which enjoins duty to Cod. In ſome of the 


Fi ſplendid of theſe characters, compaſſion is 


erected into the throne of juſtice, and juſtice 1s 


degraded into the rank of plebeian virtues Cre- 


ditors are defrauded, while the money due to 
them is laviſhed in dazzling acts of charity to 
forme object that affect the ſenſes; which 
fits of charity are made the ſponge of every in, 
and the ſubſtitute of every virtue : the whole 


W indirectly tending to intimate how very 'benevo- 
= ent people are who are not Chriſtians, From 


many ot theſe compoſitions, indeed, Chriſtianity 


is ſyſtematically, and always virtually, excluded; 


for the law, and the prophets, and the goſpel can 
make no part of a ſcheme in which this world is 
looked upon as all in all; in which want and 


miſcry are conſidered as evils ariſing ſolely from 


human governments, and not from the diſpenſa- 
tions of God : in which poverty 1s repreſented as 
merely a political evil,-and the reſtraints which 
tend to keep the poor honeſt, as the moſt flagrant 
injuſtice. The goſpel can make no part of a 
ſyſtem in which the chimerical project of con- 
ſummate earthly happineſs (founded on the pre- 
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tence of loving the poor better than God loves 
them) would defeat the divine plan, which 
meant this world a ſcene of diſcipline, not of re- 
muneration. The goſpel can have nothing to doi 
with a ſyſtem in which ſin is reduced to a little 
human imperfection, and Old Bailey crimes are 
ſoftened down into a few engaging weakneſſes; 
and in which the turpitude of all the vices a 
man himſelf commits, is done away by his can- ; | 
dour in tolerating all the vices committed by J 
others. 7 
But the part of the ſyſtem the moſt fatal to E 
that claſs whom I am addreſling is, that even in 7 
thoſe works which do not go all the length of 
treating marriage as an unjuſt infringement on || 
liberty, and a tyrannical deduction from general | 
happineſs; yet it commonly happens that the | 
hero or heroine, who has practically violated the | 
jetter of the ſeventh commandment, and conti- | 
nues to live in the allowed violation of its ſpirit, | 
is painted as ſo amiable and ſo benevolent, ſo 
tender or ſo brave; and the temptation is repre- 
ſented as ſo irreſſtible, (for all theſe philoſophers 
are fataliſts, (the predominant and cheriſhed ſin 
is ſo filtered and purged of its pollutions, and is 
ſo ſheltered and ſurrounded, and relieved with 
ſhining qualities, that the innocent and impreſſi- 
ble young reader 1s brought to loſe all horror of 
the awful crime in queſtion, in the complacency 


ſhe feels for the engaging virtues of the cri- 
minal. 


But 
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But there is another object to which I would 
direct the exertion of that power of female influ- 


JF ence of which I am ſpeaking. Thoſe ladies who 


take the lead in ſociety are loudly called upon to 

act as the guardians of the public taſte as well 
as of the public virtue. They are called upon 
therefore, to oppoſe with the whole weight 
of their influence, the irruption of thoſe ſwarms 
of publications now daily ifluing from the 
banks of the Danube ; which, like their ravaging 


Z predeceſſors of the darker ages, though with far 


other arms, are overrunning civilized ſociety. 
Thoſe readers, whoſe purer taſte has been form- 
ed on the correct models of the old claſſic ſchool, 
ſee with indignation and aſtoniſhment the Huns 
and Vandals once more overpowering the Greeks 
and Romans. They behold our minds, with a 
retrograde but rapid motion, hurried back to the 
reign of © chaos and old night,” by terrific and 
unprincipled compoſitions, which unite the taſte 
of the Goths with the morals of Bagſhot *, 


Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire! 


and by wild and misſhapen ſuperſtitions; in 


which, with that con/e/tency which forms ſo ſtrik- 


ing a REC of the new philoſophy, thoſe who 
deny 


* The newſpapers announce that Schiller's Tragedy 
of the Robbers, which inflamed the young nobility of 
Germany to inlift themſelves into a band of highwaymen 
to rob in the foreſts of Bohemia, is 20W ating | in England 
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deny the immortality of the ſoul are moſt eager 


to introduce the machinery of ghoſts. 


| The writings of the French infidels were 1 


ſome years ago circulated in England with un- 


common indultry, and with ſome effect: but 
the plain icaſe and good principles of the far 1 


greater part of our countrymen reſiſted the at- 
tack, and roſe ſuperior to the, trial. 


Ot the 
doctrines and principles here alluded to, the I 

dreadful conſequences, not only in the unhappy 

country where they originated and were almolit 

univerſally adopted, but in every part of Europe I 
where they have been received, have been ſuch . 
as to ſerve as a beacon to ſurrounding nations, 
if any warning can preferve them from deſtruc— 
tion. In this country the ſubject is now fo well 
underſtood, that every thing that 1iſues from 
the French preſs is received with jealouſy ; and a 
work, on the firlt appearance of its exhibiting 
the doctrines of Voltaire and his aſſociates, 15 
rejected with indignation. : 

But let us not on account of this victory re- 
poſe in conſident ſecurity The modern apoſ- 
tles of infidelity and immorality, little leſs indefa- 
tigable in diſperſing their pernicious doctrines 
than the firit apoſtles were in propagating goſpel 
truths, have indeed changed their weapons, but 


they have by no means deſiſted from the attack. 


To deſtroy the principles of Chriſtianity in this 
iſland, appears at the preſent moment to be their 
grand aim. Deprived of the aſſiſtance of the 

French 
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French preſs, they are now attempting to attain 


their object under the cloſe and more artificial 


veil of German literature. Conſcicus that reli- 
gion and morals will ſtand or fall together, their 
attacks are ſometimes levelled againit the one 
and ſometimes againſt the other. With ſtrong 
occaſional profeſſions of general attachment to 
both of theſe, they endeavour to interelt the 
ſeelings of the reader, ſometimes in favor of 
ſome one particular vice, at other times on the 
ſubject of ſome one objection to revealed religion. 
Poetry as well as proſe, romance as well as hiſ- 
tory, writings on philoſophical as well as on po- 


- litical ſubjects, have thus been employed to in- 


{til-the principles of Muminati/m, while incre- 
dible pains have been taken to obtain able trauſ- 
lations of every book which was ſuppoſed likely 
to be of uſe in corrupting the heart, or mii- 
leading the underſtanding. In many of ihefe 
tranſlations, certain ſtronger paſſages, which, 


though well received in Germany, would have 


excited diſguſt in England, are wholly omitted, 

in order that the mind may be more certainly, 

though more ſlowly, prepared for the full effect 

of the ſame poiſon to be adminiſtered in a 
ſtronger degree at another period. 

Let not thoſe to whom theſe pages are ad- 
drefled deceive themſelves, by ſuppoling this to 
be a fable; and let them inquire moſt ſerioufly | 
whether I ſpeak truth, in aſſerting that the 
attacks of inhdelity in Great Britain are at this 
moment principally directed againſt the female 
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breaft. Conſcious of the influence of women 


in civil ſociety, conſcious of the effect which fe- 
male inhdelity produced in France, they attri- 
bute the ill ſucceſs of their attempts in this coun- 
try, to their having been hitherto chiefly addreſſ- 
ed to the male ſex. They are now ſedulouſly 
labouring to deſtroy the religious principles of 
women, and in too many inſtances have 
fatally ſucceeded. For this purpoſe not only 
novels and romances have been made the 
vehicles of vice and infidelity, but the ſame al- 
lurement has been held out to the women of our 
country, which was employed by the firſt phi- 
loſophiſt to the firſt finner—Knowledge. Liſten 
to the precepts of the new German enlighteners, 


and you need no longer remain in that ſituation 


in which Providence has placed you! Follow 
their examples, and you ſhall be permitted to in- 


dulge in all thoſe gratifications which cuſtom, 


not religion, has tolerated in the male ſex! 

Let us jealouſly watch every deepening ſhade 
in the change of manners; let us mark every 
ſtep, however inconſiderable, whoſe tendency is 
downwards. Corruption 1s neither ſtationary 
nor retrograde ; and to have departed from mo- 
deſty, is already to have made a progreſs. It is 
not only awfully true, that ſince the new prin- 
ciples have been afloat, women have been too 
eagerly inquiſitive after theſe monſtrous compo- 
ſitions; but it is true alſo, that, with a new and 
offenſive renunciation of their native delicacy 

: many 
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many women of character make little heſitation in 


avowing their familiarity with works abounding 


with principles, ſentiments, and deſcriptions, 
« which ſhould not be ſo much as named among 
« them.” By allowing their minds to come in 


contact with ſuch contagious matter, they are 


irrecoverably tainting them; and by acknow- 
ledging that they are actually converſant with 
ſuch corruptions, (with whatever reprobation of 
the author they may qualify their peruſal of the 
book,) they are exciting in others a moſt miſ- 
chievous curioſity for the ſame unhallowed gra- 
tification. Thus they are daily diminiſhing in 
the young and timid thofe wholeſome ſcruples, 
by which, when a tender conſcience ceaſes to 
be intrenched, all the ſubſequent ſtages of ruin 
are gradually facilitated. 

We have hitherto ſpoken only of the German 
writings ; but becauſe there are multitudes who. 
ſeldom read, equal pains have been taken to pro- 
mote the ſame object through the medium of the 
ſtage; and this weapon is, of all others, that 
againſt which it is, at the preſent moment, the 


moſt important to warn the more inconſiderate 


of my country women. 

As a ſpecimen of the German drama, it may 
not be unſeaſonable to offer a few remarks on the 
admired play of the Stranger. In this piece the 


character of an adultreſs, which, in all periods 


of the world, ancient as well as modern, in all 
countries heathen as well as chriſtian, has hither- 
to been held in deteſtation, and has never been 

introduced 
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introduced but to be reprobated, is ſor the firſt 
time preſented to our view in the moſt pleaſing 
and faſcinating colours. 'The\heroine is a woman 


who forſook a huſband, the moſt affeCtionate 


and the moſt amiable, and lived for ſome time 
in the molt criminal commerce with her ſeducer. 
Repenting at length of her crime, ſhe buries 
herſelf in retirement. 'The talents'of the poet 
during the whole piece are exerted in attempting 
to render tais woman the object not only of the. 
compaſſion and forgiveneſs, ut of the eſteem and 
affection, of the audience. The injured huſ- 
band, convinced of his wife's repentance, forms 
a reſolution, which every man of true fecling 
and chriſtian piety will probably approve. He 
forgives, her offence, and promiſes her through 
lite his advice, protection, and fortune, together 
with every thing which can alleviate the miſery 
of her ſituation, but refuſes to replace her in the 
ſituation of his wife. But this is not ſufficient 
for the German author. His efforts are employ- 
ed, and it is to be feared but too ſucceſsfully, 
in making the audience conſider the huſband as 
an unrelenting ſavage, while they are led by the 
art of the poet anxiouſly to wiſh to ſee an adul- 
treſs reſtored to that rank of women who have 
not violated the moſt ſolemn covenant that can 
be made with man, nor diſobeyed one of the moſt 
poſitive laws which has been enjoined by God. 
About the ſame time that this ſirſt attempt at 


repreſenting an adultreſs in an exemplary light 


Was 
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was made by a German dramatiſt, which forms 


an æra in manners; a direct vindication of adul- 
tery was for the firſt time attempted by a woman, 
| a profeſſed admirer and imitator of the German 


ſuicide Werter. The Female Werter, as ſhe is 
ſtyled by her biographer, aſſerts, in a work in- 
titled “ The Wrongs of Woman,“ that adultery 
is juſtifiable, and that the reſtrictions placed on 
it by the laws of England conſtitute one of the 
Wrongs of Nomen. | 3 
And this leads me to dwell a little longer on this 
moſt deſtructive claſs in the whole wide range of 
modern corruptors, who effect the moſt deſperàte 
work of the paſſions, without ſo much as pre- 
tending to urge their violence in extenuation of 
the guilt of indulging them. They ſolicit this 
very indulgence with a ſort of cold-blooded ſpe- 
culation, and invite the reader to the moſt un- 
bounded gratifications, with all the ſaturnine 
coolneſs of a geometrical calculation. Theirs is 
an iniquity rather of phlegm than of ſpirit: and 
in the peſtilent atmoſphere they raiſe about them, 
as in tlie infernal climate deſcribed by Milton, 
The parching air * | 
Burns frore, and froſt performs th' effect of fire. 
This cool, calculating, intellectual wickedneſs 
eats out the very heart and core of virtue, and, 
| like 
When the north-wind bloweth, it devoureth the 


© mountains, and burneth the wilderneſs, and conlumeth 
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like a deadly mildew, blights and ſhrivels the 
blooming promiſe of the human ſpring. Its be. 

numbing touch communicates a torpid fluggiſh- 3 | 
neſs; which paralyzes the ſoul. It deſcants on 


depravity, and details its groſſeſt acts as frigidly I | 
as if its object were to allay the tumult of the B 
| paſſions, while it is letting them looſe on man- 


kind, by « plucking off the muzzle” of preſent 
reſtraint and future accountableneſs. The ſyſ. 
tem is a dire infuſion compounded of bold im- 
piety, brutiſh ſenſuality, and exquifite folly, | 
which creeping fatally about the heart, checks 1 
the moral circulation, and totally ſtops the pulſe | 
of goodneſs by the extinction of the vital princi- 
ple. Thus not only choaking the ſtream of | 
actual virtue, but drying up the very fountain of 
future remorſe and remote repentance. L 

The ravages which ſome of the old offenders 3 
againſt purity made in the youthful heart, by 
the exerciſe of a fervid but licentious imagina- 
tion on the paſſions, was like the miſchief effect- 
ed by floods, cataracts and volcanos. The 
deſolation indeed was terrible, and the ruin was 
tremendous: yet it was a ruin which did not 


infallibly preclude the poſſibility of return, The 


country, though deluged and devaſtated, was 
not utterly put beyond the power of reſtoration, 


The harveſts indeed were deſtroyed, and all was 


wide ſterility. But, though the crops were loſt, 
the ſeedt of vegetation were not abſolutely era- 
dicated ; 
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dicated ; ſo that, after a long and barren blank, 


fertility might finally return. 


But the heart once infected with this newly 


medicated venom, ſubtil though fluggifh in its 
operation, reſembles what travellers relate of 
that blaſted ſpot the dead-ſea, where thoſe de- 
voted cities once ſtood which for their pollutions 
were burnt with fire from Heaven. It conti- 
nues a ſtagnant lake of putrifying waters. No 


wholeſome blade ever more ſhocts up; the 


air is ſo tainted that no living thing ſubſiſts 
within its influence. Near the ſulphureous 
pool the very principle of life is annihilated.— 
All is death, TE 


Death, unrepealable, eternal Death! 


But let us take comfort. Theſe projects are 
not yet generally realiſed. Theſe atrocious 


principles are not yet adopted into common 


practice. Though corruptions ſeem with a 
confluent tide to be pouring in upon us from 
every quarter, yet there is ſtill left among us a 
diſcriminating judgment. Clear and ſtrongly 
marked diſtinctions between right and wrong 
{till ſubſiſt. While we continue to cheriſh this 
ſanity of mind, the caſe is not deſperate. Tho' 
that crime, the growth of which always exhi- 
bits the moſt irrefragable proof of the diſſolute- 


neſs of public manners; though that crime, 


which cuts up order and virtue by the roots, and 
Ds violates 
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violates the ſanctity of vows, is awfully in- 
creaſing, | 
| : *Till ſenates ſeem, 

For purpoſes of empire leſs conven'd, 

Than to releate the adult'reſs from her bonds; 


yet, thanks to the ſurviving efficacy of a holy reli- 
gion, to the operation of virtuous laws, and to the 

energy and unſhaken integrity with which theſe 
laws are now adminiſtered; and molt of all per- 
haps, to a ſtandard of morals which continues in 
force, when the principles which ſanctioned it 
are no more; this crime, in the female ſex at 
leaſt, is ſtill held in juſt abhorrence; if it be 
practiſed, it is not honourable; if it be commit- 
ted, it is not juſtiſied; we do not yet affect to 
palliate its turpitude; as yet it hides its abhorred 
head in lurking privacy; and reprobation hitherto 
follows its publicity. 

But on Your exerting your influence, with 
| juſt application and increating enexgy, may 
8 in no ſmall degree depend, whether this corrup- 
tion ſhall ſtill continue to be reſiſted. For, from 

admiring to adopting, the ſtep is ſhort, and the 
progreſs rapid; and it is in the moral as in the 
natural world; the motion, in the caſe of minds 
as well as of bodies, is accelerated as they ap- 
proach the centre to which they are tending. 

O ye to whom this addreſs is particularly di- 
rected! an awſul charge is, in this inſtance, 
committed to your hands; as you diſcharge it or 
ſhrink om it, you promote or iujure the ho- 
5 | nour 
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nour of your daughters and the happineſs of 
your ſons, of both which you are the depoſita- 
ries. And, while you reſolutely perſevere iu 
making a ſtand againſt the encroachments of 


this crime, ſuffer not your firmneſs to be ſhaken . 
by that affectation of charity, which is growing 


into a general ſabſtitute for principle. Abuſe 
not ſo noble a quality as Chriſtian candour, by 
miſemploying it in inſtances to which it does not 
apply. Pity the wretched woman you dare not 
countenance ; and bleſs yi who has „ made 
« you to differ.” If unhappily ſhe be your re- 


lation or friend, anxiouſly watch for the period 


when ſhe ſhall be deſerted by her betrayer ; and 


ſee if, by your Chriſtian offices, ſhe can be 
ſnatched from a perpetuity of vice. But if, 
through the Divine bleſſing on your patient en- 


deavours, ſhe ſhould ever be awakened to re- 
morſe, be not anxious to reſtore the forlorn 


penitent to that ſociety againſt whoſe laws ſhe 
has fo grievoully offended ; aud remember, that 
her ſoliciting ſuch a reſtoration, furniſhes but 
too plain a proof that ſhe is not the penitent 
your partiality would believe; ſince penitence 


is more anxious to make its peace with Heaven, 


than wit', the world. Joyſully would a truly 
contrite ſpirit commute an earthly for an ever- 
laſting reprobation ! To reſtore a criminal to 
public ſociety, 1s perhaps to tempt her to re- 


peat her crime, or to deaden her repentance 


for having committed it, as well as to injure 
that ſociety; while to reſtore a ſtrayed ſoul 
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to God will add luſtre to your Chriſtian charac- 
ter, and brighten your eternal crown. 

In the mean time, there are other evils, ulti- 
mately perhaps tending to this, into which we 
are falling, through that ſort of faſhionable can- 
dour which, as was hinted above, is among the 


miſchievous characteriſtics of the preſent day; 


of which period perhaps it is not the ſmalleſt 
evil, that vices are made to look ſo like virtues, 
and are ſo aſſimilated to them, that it requires 
watchfulneſs and judgment ſufficiently to ana- 
lyze and diſcriminate. There are certain 
women of good faſhion who practiſe irregu- 
larities not conſiſtent with the ſtrictneſs of vir- 


tue; while their good ſenſe and knowledge of 


the world make them at the ſame time keenly 
alive to the value of reputation. They want to 
retain their indulgences, without quite forfeiting 


their credit; but finding their fame faſt decli- 


ning, they artfully cling, by flattery and marked 
attentions, to a few perſons of more than ordi- 


nary character; and thus, till they are driven to 


let go their hold, continue to prop a falling 


fame. 


On the other hand, there are not wanting 


women of diſtinction, of very correct general 


conduct, and of no ordinary ſenſe and virtue, who, 
confiding with a high mind on what they too 
confidently call he integrity of their own hearts; 
anxious to deſerve a good fame on the one 


| hand, by a life free from reproach, yet ſecretly 


too 
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oo defirous on the other of ſecuring a worldly 
and faſhionable reputation; while their general 
ſſociates are perſons of honour, and their gene- 
al reſort places of ſafety; yet allow themſelves 


Wo be occaſionally prefent at the midnight orgies 
@ I of revelry and gaming, in houſes of no honour- 
j I able eſtimation ; and thus help to keep up cha. 
|} raters, which, without their ſuſtaining hand, 
s, ould fink to their juſt level of contempt and 
es reprobation. While they are holding out this 
a. KEplank to a drowning reputation, rather, it is to 
in pe feared, ſhewing their own ſtrength than aſſiſt- 
u- ing another's weakneſs, they value themſelves, 
ir- perhaps, on not partaking of the worſt parts of 
of che amuſements which may be carrying on; but 
ly | they ſanction them by their preſence ; they lend 
to their countenance to corruptions they ſhould ab- 
ng W hor, and their example to the young and inex- 
lj. perienced, who are booking about for ſome ſuch 
ed ſanction to juſtify them in that which they were 
A. vefore inclined to do, but were too timid to have 
to ventured upon without the protection of ſuch un- 


ing | ſullied names. Thus theſe reſpectable characters, 
without looking to the general confequences of 
ing | their indiſcretion, are thoughtleſsly employed in 


ral breaking down, as it were, the broad fence, 
ho, which ſnould ever ſeparate two very different 
too | forts of ſociety, and are becoming a kind of un- 
; hatural link between vice and virtue. 


There is a groſs deception which even per- 
ſons of reputation practiſe on themſelves. They 
loudly 
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loudly condemn vice and irregularity as an ab. 5 
ſtract principle; nay, they ſtigmatiſe them in 3 
perſons of an oppoſite party, or in thoſe fron 
whom they themſelves have no proſpect, of per. 9 
ſonal advantage or amuſement, and in when? 
therefore they have no particular intereſt to to. . 
lerate evil. But the ſame diſorders are viewed 
without abhorrence when practiſed by thoſe 1 
who in any way miniſter to Heir pleaſures.— 4 
Refined entertainments, luxurious decorations, I 
ſelect mufic, whateyer furniſhes any delight ; J 
rare and exquiſite to the ſenſes, theſe ſoften the 7 
ſeverity of criticiſm ; theſe palliate ſins, varniſ: 
over the flaws of a broken character, and extort 


nance, intimacy! The more reſpeQable wil . 
not, perhaps, go all the length of vindicatipg the 
diſreputable vice, but they affect to diſbelieve its 


in this, they will bury its acknowledged turpi- 
tude in the ſeducing qualities of the agreeable 
delinquent. Talents of every kind are conſider- 
ed as a commutation for a few vices, and ſuch 
are made a paſſport to introduce into honourable 
ſociety characters whom their prolligaty ought 
to exclude from it. 

But the great object to which you who are, 0! 
may be mothers, are more eſpecially called, js the 
education of your children. If we are reſponhble 
ſor the uſe of influence in the caſe of, thoſe over 
whom we have no immediate control, in the caſe 
. of 
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ab. | our children we are reſponſible for the exer- 
„ce of acknowledged power : a power wide in its 
_ ent, indefinite in its effects, and ineſtimable 
90 its importance. On you, depend in no ſmall 
3 egree the principles of the whole riſing gene- 
0 . ation. To your direction the daughters are al- 
wel ot excluſively committed; and until a certain 
hoſ: [ge to you alſo is conſigned the mighty privilege 
—_ forming the hearts and minds of your infant 
We ons. By the bleſſing of God on the principles 
nien ou ſhall, as far as it depends on you, infuſe into 
. 5 Poth ſons and daughters, they will hereafter 


wk L © ariſe and call you bleſſed.“ And in the great 


Hay of general account may every Chriſtian mo- 
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a : her be enabled through divine grace to ſay, 
il . with humble confidence, to her Maker and Re- 
the Peemer, « Behold the children whom thou haſt 

em given me !” 

anz Chriſtianity, driven out from the reſt of the 

8 vorld, has ſtill, bleſſed be God ! a « ſtrong 


hold“ in this country. And though it be the 
Ypecial duty of the appointed «© watchman, now 
that he ſeeth the ſword come upon the land, 
to blow the trumpet and warn the people, 
© which if he neglect to do, their blood ſhall be 
* required of the watchman's hand * :” yet, in 
this ſacred garriſon, impregnable but by neglef, 
rob too have an awful poſt, that of arming the 
minds of the riſing generation « with the ſhield 
of faith, whereby they ſhall be able to quench 


D | « the 


* Ezekiel, xxxili. 6. 
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the fiery darts of the wicked ;” that of gird. 
| ing them with « that ſword of the Spirit, which 


— 
= > 
— — 7 


q « 1s the word of God.” If you neglect this 
pour bounden duty, you will have effeQually 
. contributed to expel Chriſtianity from her laſt 
| f citadel. And, remember, that the dignity of 
| | the work to which you are called, is no leſs than 
bi | | that of preſerving the ark of the Lord. 
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CHAP. II. 


: Dn the education of women.—T he prevailing | Vem 


tivation of the arts. 


& taſk which has been often more properly aſ- 
Wather to ſuggeſt a few remarks on the reigning 


Fits, appears to be defective, not only in a few 
particulars, but as a general ſyſtem. There are 
Indeed numberleſs honourable exceptions to an 
ſervation which will be thought ſevere ; yet 
ſhe author queſtions if it be not the natural and 
rect tendency of the prevailing and popular 
yitem, to excite and promote thoſe very defects, 
rhich it ought to be the main end and object of 
hriſtian education to remove; whether, in- 

ead of directing this important engine to at- 

ack and deſtroy vanity, ſelfiſhneſs, and incon- 


male virtue; the combined powers of inſtruc- 
on are not ſedulouſly confederated in confirm- 
2 their ſtrength and eſtabliſhing their empire? 

| © 1 


tends to eflabliſh the errors which it ought to 
correct. — Dangers ariſing from an exceſſive cul- 


Jumed by far abler writers; but it is intended 


Rode, which, though it has had many panegy- 


deration, that triple alliance in league againſt - 
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and limbs, with the organs and ſenſes, be real 


If indeed the material ſubſtance, if the bog 


the more valuable objects of attention, then then 2 
is little room for animadverſion and improv 1 
ment. But if the immaterial and immortiſ 1 
mind; if the heart, « out of which are the i. 2 
« ſues of life,” be the main concern; if tl 
great buſineſs of education be to implant idea] 
to communicate knowledge, to form a - correl{ 
taſte and a ſound judgment, to reſiſt evil proper 
ſities, and, above all, to ſeize the favourablil 
ſeaſon for infuſing principles and confirmin6 
habits; if education be a ſchool to fit us fa ; 
life, and life' be a ſchool to fit .us for eternity | 
if ſuch, I repeat it, be the chief work and gran 
ends of education, it may then be worth enqur 
ing how far theſe ends are likely to be effecel 
by the prevailing ſyſtem. - 
Is it not a fundamental error to conſider Ny [ 
as innocent beings, whoſe little weakneſſes ma 4 
perhaps want ſome correction, rather than 
beings who bring into the world a corrupt ni 
ture and evil diſpoſitions, which it ſhould be thi 
great end of education to rectify ? I his appeaniiſ 
to be ſuch a foundation-truth, that if I we 
aſked what quality is moſt important in an in 
ſtructor of youth, I ſhould not heſitate to replj 
ſuch a flrong impreſſion of the corruption of ot 
nature, as ſbould inſure a diſpoſition to counterak 
it; together with ſuch a deep view and thorougl 
knowledge of the human heart, as ſhould be ul 


ceſary 
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22 for developing and controlling its moſt ſe- 
ret and complicated workings. And let us re- 
i member that to know the world, as it is called, 


rovel : | 
or chat is, to know its local manners, temporary 
ie 1 Iuſages, and evaneſcent faſhions, is not to know 
f 4. man nature and where this prime knowledge 


os wanting, thoſe natural evils which ought to 
_ be counteracted will be foſtered. 
open T Vanity, for inſtance, is reckoned among the 


ab light and venial errors of youth; nay, ſo far 
min being treated as a dangerous enemy, it is 
Woſten called in as an auxiliary. At worſt, it is 


Nconſidered as a harmleſs weakneſs, which ſub- 


gran tracts little from the value of a character; as a 
nquir 4 natural efferveſcence, which will ſubſide of it- 
gegen ſelf, when the firſt ferment of the youthful paſ- 


ſioons ſhall have done working. But thoſe know 


Alden little of the conformation of the human, and 
oth Weſpecially of the female heart, who fancy that 
han ranity is ever exhauſted by the mere operation 


Jof time and events. Let thoſe who maintain 
be uu chis opinion look into our places of public re- 
ſort, and there behold if the ghoſt of departed 


appen 

. beauty is not to its laſt flitting fond of haunting 
Na: the ſcenes of its paſt pleaſures ; the ſoul, unwil- 

o reply ling (if I may borrow an alluſion from the Pla- 


; of a tonic mythology) to quit the ſpot in which the 
body enjoyed its former delights, ſtill continues 


bor hover about the ſame place, though the ſame 
ze u pleaſures are no longer to be found there. Diſ- 
ceſſ appointments indeed may divert vanity into a 
new 
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they do not correct the principle. Nay, thelf : 
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new direQton ; prudence may prevent it froaſf 
breaking out into exceſſes, and age may prov : 
that it is © yexation of ſpirit ;” but neither di 
appointment, prudence, nor age can cure it; ſuſſ 


very diſappointment itſelf ſerves as a painfuſſ 
evidence of its protracted exiſtence. 

Zince then there is a ſeaſon when the youth 
ful muſt ceaſe to be young, and the beautiful ul 
excite admiration ; to grow old gracefully i 
perhaps one of the rareſt and mot valuable an! f 
which can be taught to woman. It is for thi 
ſober ſeaſon of life that education ſhould lay uf 
its rich reſources. However diſregarded the 
may hitherto have been, they will be wantel 
now. When admirers fall away, aud flatterenM 
become mute, the mind will be driven to reti 
into itſelf, and if it find no entertainment aſM 
home, it will be driven back again upon ti 
world with increaſed force. Yet forgettiug|i 
this, do we not ſeem to educate our daughters 
excluſively, for the tranſient period of youth 
when it is to maturer life we ought to advert 
Do we not educate them for a crowd, forgetting 
that they are to live at home ?, for the world 
and not for themſelves ? for fhow, and not for 
uſe ? for time, and not for eternity? 

Vanity (and the ſame may be ſaid of ſelfiſh 
neſs) is not to be reſiſted like any other vice, 
which is ſometimes buſy and fometimes quiet; 


it is not to be attacked as a ſingle fault, which 
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is indulged in oppoſition to a ſingle virtue; but 
it is uniformly to be controlled, as an active, a 
reſtleſs, a growing. principle, at conſtant war 
with all the Chriſtian graces; which not only 
mixes itſelf with all our faults, but infinuates 
itſelf into all- our virtues too; and will, if not 


ain 
checked effectually, rob our beſt actions of their 


out ; reward. Vanity, if I may uſe the analogy, is, 
iful ol | with reſpect to the other vices, what feeling 
ly is in regard to the other ſenſes ; it is not con- 
le art : W fn in its operation to the eye, or the ear, or 


or th any fingle organ, but diffuſed through the whole 
lay uf being, alive in every part, awakened and com- 
1 the municated by the ſlighteſt touch. - 


vantel Not a few of the evils of the preſent day ariſe 
tteren from a new and perverted application of terms; 
retiu among theſe perhaps, there is not one more 
ent a abuſed, miſunderſtood, or miſapplied, than the 
on th term accompliſhments, This word in its original 
vetting meaning, fignifies completeneſs, Perfection. But 


ghterz [I may ſafely appeal to the obſervation of man- 
youth, kind, whether they do not meet wiih ſwarms of 
dvert i youthful females, iſſuing from our boarding- 


getting ichools, as well as emerging from the more pri- 
world vate ſcenes of domeſtic education, who are in- 
not for troduced into the world under the broad and 

univerſal title of accompliſbed young ladies, of all 


ſelfiſh of whom it cannot very truly and correctly be 


r vice ſl pronounced, that they illuſtrate the definition by 
a completeneſs whicholeaves nothing to be add- 


ed, and a perfection which leaves nothing to be 
deſired. 


quiet 
which 


This 
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- equally faſhionable daughter of the little trade I 


luable part of ſociety is declining in uſefulneiſ 


4 tion.” For I do not ſcruple to aſſert, that if ; 
general, as far as my little obſervation has er i 


low. Their new courſe of education, and mw 
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duties of their own very important condition 
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This phrenzy of accompliſhments, 1 
is no longer reſtricted within the uſual limits ul . 
rank and fortune ; the middle orders have cu 1 
the contagion, and it rages downward with if 14 
creaſing violence, from the elegantly dreſſed bl 1 
ſlenderly portioned curate's daughter, to Wm 


man, and of the more opulent, but not more jul F 
cious farmer. And is it not obvious, that as far 
this epidemical mania has ſpread, this very u N 


as it riſes in its unlucky pretenſions to elegance 3 
And this revolution of the manners of the mid | 

dle claſs has ſo far altered the character of l 
age, as.to be in danger of rendering obſolete a 1 
heretofore common ſaying, that © moſt won 4 
« and virtue are to be found in the middle 1.0 


tended, this claſs of females, in what relates boi 
to religious knowledge and to practical induſinf 7 
falls ſhort both of the very high and of the ven 


habits of life, and elegance of dreſs eo : 
with it, peculiarly unfits them for the air 


while, with frivolous eagerneſs and ſecond-hanlf 
opportunities, they run to ſnatch a few of tho 
ſhowy acquirements which decorate the greal 
This is done apparently with one or other oi 
theſe views; either to make their fortune bi 

marriage | 
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9 marriage, or if that fail, to qualify them to be- 
Nome teachers of others: hence the abundant 
dh 1 3 multiplication of ſuperficial wives, and of incom- 
Woctent and illiterate governeſſes. The uſe of 
L he pencil, the performance of exquiſite but un- 
4 neceflary works, the ſtudy of foreign languages 
: nd of muſic, require (with ſome exceptions, 
| 3 which ſhould always be made in favour of great 
2 natural genius) a degree of leiſure which belongs 
: xcluſively to affluence *. One uſe of learning 


ulnel 
ance ! Janguages is, not that we may know what the 
8 1 terms which exprefs the articles of our dreſs 


Wand our table are called in French or Italian; 
ot that we may think over 2 few ordinary 


ete ti 
Jon phraſes in Engliſh, and then tranſlate them, 
Ile ff without one foreign idiom; for he who cannot 


: phink 1 in a language cannot be faid to underſtand 


that i 
has et: but the great uſe of acquiring any foreign 


Wanguage is, either that it enables us occaſionally 


es bo 
tes Wo converſe with foreigners unacquainted with 
he verb?) other, or that it is a key to the literature of 


he country to which it belongs; and thoſe 


und th; | 3 | 
humbler females, the chief part of whoſe time 


nnectel | ; 
e ad required for domeſtic offices, are little likely 
\ditionM* fall in the way of foreigners ; and ſo far from 


njoying opportunities for the acquiſition of fo- 
ff cholleign literature, they have ſeldom time to poſſeſs 
e greal hemſelves of all that valuable knowledge, which 


ther «| Fs. 3 "ae 


d-hani 


ne bill * Thoſe among the clas in queſtion, whoſe own good 
arriageWenſc leads them to avoid theſe miſtaken purſuits, cannot 
e offended at a reproof which does not belong to them. 
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but imperfectly underſtand, and of which they 


on account of their more, extended influence 


ſubject of female inſtruction, had for a time 


of mind; and to be filly makes no neceſſary part 
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the books of their own country ſo abundanhf 3 
turniſhz and the acquiſition of which wou 
be ſo much more uſeful and honourable than thi 1 
paltry acceſſions they make, by hammering ou 1 
the meaning of a few paſſages in a tongue they 


are likely to make no uſe. . 

Tt would be well if the efleRing how eagerlj 5 
this redundancy of accompliſhments is ſeize 
on by their inferiors, were to operate as in tie 
caſe of other abſurd fafhions, which the great : 
can ſeldom be brought to renounce from aw 
ather conſideration than that they are adopted [3 
by the vulgar. | : 

But, to return to that more elevated, and, 


only, that more important. claſs of females, ts : 
whoſe uſe this little work is more immediate 
dedicated, Some popular authors, on the 


eſtabliſhed a fantaſtic code of artificial manners. WM 
They had refined elegance into inſipidity, frit 
tered down delicacy into frivolouſneſs, and re- 
duced manner into minauderie. But “ to liſ 
© and to amble and to nick-name God's eres 
« tures,” has nothing to do with true gentleneſs 


of ſoftneſs. Another claſs of cotemporary au- 
thors turned all the force of their talents to e, 


cite emotions, to inſpire ſentiment, and to reduce}! 


all mental and moral excellence into ſympathy ana 
an 


3 the expence of principle ; and young women 
WT were . inceſſantly hearing -unqualified ſenſibility | 


- inſtead of directing, and chaſtiſing, and re- 
Witraining it, were in danger of foſtering it to 


eriving their-excellence from its exceſs ; while 
Wthoſe leſs intereſting” damſels, who happened 


great not to find any of this amiable ſenſibility in their 
am arte, but thought it creditable to have it ſome- 
opted Wwhere, fancied its ſeat was in the nerves ; and 


andi a falſe and exceſſive difplay:of feeling became 


uenee ſo predominant, as to bring in queſtion the ac- 
es, teal exiſtence of that true tenderneis, without 
diateh which, though a woman may be worthy, ſne 


1 the kan never be amiable. - 


time Faſhion then, by one of her fudden and rapid 
innen urns, inſtantaneouſly ſtruck out real ſenfibility 
7, frit- end the affectation of it from the ſtanding liſt 


pf female perfections; and, by a quick touch of 
er magic wand, ſhifted the ſcene, and at once 
roduced the bold and independent beauty, 
he intrepid female, the hoyden, the huntreſs, and 


nd re- 
to lilp 
8 crev 
\tlenels 
ry part 
ary au- 
to ex f. complacent heroines made us ready to regret 
reduce deir ſofter predeceſſors, who had aimed only at 
by ani leading the other ſex, while theſe aſpiring fair 
eeling Fe. 8 3 ones 
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Leung. Theſe ſofter qualities were elevated at 


1 extolled as the perfection of their nature; till 
WT thoſe who really poſſeſſed this amiable quality, 


cheir hurt, and began to conſider themſelves as 


Where indeed it was eafily found or feigned; till 


he archer; the ſwinging arms, the confident ad- 
Ireſs, the regimental, and the four-in-hand. Theſe 
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middle path, equally remote from each excel M 1 


tians? that we have to educate not only ration; 
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ones ſtruggled for the bolder renown of rivallinl A 
them. The project failed; for, whereas the 1 
former had ſued for admiration, the latter chal. : 
lenged, ſeized, compelled it; but the men, af 
was natural, continued to prefer the more mode 
claimant to the ſturdy competitor. - 

It were well if we, who have the ate - 
of contemplating the errors of the two ex 
tremes, were to look for truth where ſhe i 


commonly to be found, in the plain and obi 


1 
ZN 
Me 
3 
2; 


and, while we bear in mind that helpleſſneſs i 
not delicacy, let us alſo remember thar malen : 
line manners do not neceſſarily include ſtrengiſ 
of character nor vigour of intellect. Shou 
we not reflect alſo, that we are neither to trail : 
up Amazons nor Circaſſians, but to form Chrilſ 2 


A =4 


but accountable beings? and, rememberinM 
this, ſhould we not be ſolicitous to let ou 5 
daughters learn of the well-taught, and aſſoci 
with the well-bred ? In training them, ſhouk 
we not carefully cultivate intellect, implant ri 
ligion, 'and cheriſh modeſty ? then, whatever! 
delicate in manners, would be the natural reſul 
of whatever is juſt in ſentiment, and correct i 
principle: then the decorums, the proprieties 
the elegancies, and even the graces, as far 
they are ſimple, pure, and honeſt, would follo 
as an almoſt inevitable conſequence; for to fol 
low in the train of the Chriſtian virtues, ani 
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not to take the lead of them, is the proper place 
| which religion aſſigns to the graces. 


Whether we have made the beſt uſe of the 
errors of our predeceſſors, and of our own 
numberleſs advantages, and whether the pre- 
vailing ſyſtem be really conſiſtent with ſound 
policy or with Chriſtian principle, it may be 
worth our while to inquire. 

Would not a ſtranger be led to imagine by a 
view of the reigning mode of female education, 
that human life conſiſted of one univerſal holi- 
day, and that the grand conteſt between the ſe- 
veral competitors was, who ſhould be moſt emi- 
nently qualified to excel, and carry off the prize, 


in the various ſhows and games which were in- 


tended to be exhibited in it? And to the exht- 
bitors themſelves, would he not be ready to ap- 
ply Sir Francis Bacon's obſervation on the Olym- 


| pian victors, that they were ſo excellent in 


theſe unneceſſary things, that their perfection 
muſt needs have been acquired by the negle& of 


| whatever was neceflary ? 


What would the poliſhed Addiſon, who 
thought that one great end of a lady's learning 


to dance was, that ſhe might know how to fit 


ſtill gracefully ; what would even the Pagan 
hiſtorian * of the great Roman conſpirator, 
who could commemorate it among the defects 
of his hero's accompliſhed miſtreſs, © that ſhe 


Was 


* Salluſt. 
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« was too good a finger and dancer for a vir. 0 
ce tuous woman z” what would theſe refined ; 
critics have ſaid, had they lived as we hare(f E 
done, to ſee the art of dancing lifted into ſuch 
importance, that it cannot with any degree d 
ſafety be confided to one inſtructor, but af 
whole train of ſucceſſive maſters are conſidered ſ 
as abſolutely eſſential to its perfection? What 
would theſe accurate judges of female mannes 
have ſaid, to ſee a modeſt young lady firſt deli. £ 
vered into the hands of a military ſerjeant to 
inſtruct her in the feminine art of marching ! 
and when this delicate acquiſition is attained, to iſ 
ſee her transferred to a profeſſor who is to 
teach her the Scotch ſteps; which profeſſor, 
having communicated his indiſpenſable portion 
of this indiſpenſable art, makes way for the 
profeſſor of French dances z and all perhaps, in 
their turn, either yield to, or have the honour 
to co-operate with a finiſhing maſter ; each 
probably receiving a ſtipend which would make iſ 
the pious curate or the learned chaplain rich 
and happy? | 
The ſcience of muſic, which uſed to bs £ com- 
municated in ſo competent a degree to a young 
lady by one able inſtructor, is now diſtributed 
among a whole band. She now requires, not 
a maſter, but an orcheſtra, And my country 
readers would accuſe me of exaggeration, were 
I to hazard enumerating the variety of muſical 
teachers who attend in the ſame family; the 
daughters 


1 vir. 


x3, F n oy” 3 
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haye nezzar, to worſhip the idol which falhion has 


ſuch et up. They would be incredulous were I to 


e of produce real inſtances, in which the delighted 


ut a mother has been heard to declare, that the viſits. 
dered of maſters of every art, and the difterent maſters 


W hat . or various gradations of the fame art, followed 
nners each other in ſach cloſe and rapid ſucceſſion dur- 


del. [1 ing the whole London reſidence, that her girls 


nt to had not a moment's interval to look into a book; 
ning! nor could ſhe contrive any method to introduce 
d, to Mone, till ſhe happily deviſed the ſcheme of read- 
is to Wing to them herſelf for half an hour while they 


eſlor, were drawing, by which means no time was 


portion Wlolt *. 
r the Before the evil is paſſed redreſs, it will be pru- 


ps, in {dent to reflect that in all poliſhed countries an 
onout | 


each 
make 


* Since the firſt edition of this Work appeared, the 
author has received from a perſon of great eminence the 
rich following ſtatement, aſcertaining the time employed in 


calculation it will perhaps be found to be far from ex— 


com- 6 a 
aggerated. The ſtatement concludes with remarking, 


young. 
buted 
85 not 
buntry 
were 


to a man who diſlites migſic 

Suppoſe your pupil to begin at fix years of age and to 
coutinue at the average of four hours a- day only, Sunday 
excepted, and thirteen days allowed for travelling annual- 
ly, till ſhe is eighteen, the ſtate ſtands thus; 300 days 
wuſical ultiplied by foury the number of hours amount to 1200 
3 the nat number multipliaſ by tevelve, which is the number 
zhters. Nef years, amounts to 14, 400 hours! 
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aughters of which are ſummoned, by at leaſt as 
fined W many inſtruments as the ſubjects of Nebuchad- 


entire 


the acquiſition of muſic in one inſtance. As a general. 


that the individual who is the ſubject of it is now married 


aero — ns 2 
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entire deyotedneſs to the fine arts has been ont 
grand ſource of the corruption of the women; | 
and ſo juſtly were theſe pernicious conſequence; : 
appreciated by the Greeks, among whom these] 
arts were carried to the higheſt poſſible perfect. 
on, that they ſeldom allowed them to be cultivate 7 
to a very exquiſite degree by women of great 
purity of character. And if the ambition of u 
elegant Britiſh lady ſhould be fired by the ide: 
that the accompliſhed females of thoſe poliſhed 
ſtates were the admired companions of the ph. 
loſophers, the poets, the wits, and the artiſts off 
Athens; and their beauty or talents the favour. Z 
ite ſubjects of the muſe, the lyre, the pencil, and : 
the chiſſel; ſo that their pictures and ſtatues fur: : 
niſhed the moſt conſummate models of Grecian 
art: if, I ſay, the accompliſhed females of our day 
are panting for ſimilar renown, let their modeſty 
chaſtiſe their ambition, by recollecting that theſe 
celebrated women are not to be found among thei 
chaſte wives and virtuous daughters of the Ariſ-W 
tides's, the Agis's, and the Phocions; but that. 
they are to be looked for among the Phrynes, thei 
Lais's, the Aſpaſias, and the Glyceras. I am 
perſuaded the Chriſtian female, whatever be her 
talents, will renounce the delire of any celebrity 
when attached to impurity of character, with the 
ſame noble indignation with which the virtuous 
biographer of the above-named heroes renounced 
all diſhoneſt fame, by exclaiming, « I had rather 
« jt ſhould be ſaid. there never was a Plutarch, 
| " than 


one 
ien; 


* ; exceſſive cultivation of the arts, has contributed 
a. its full ſhare to the decline of ſtates, it has al- 
mm LOL furniſhed an infallible ſymptom of their im- 
on 0 pending fall. The ſatires of the moſt penetrating 
of il land judicious of the Roman poets, corroborat- 
ider L ing the teſtimonies of the moſt accurate of their 
iſhed 5 | hiſtorians, abound with invectives againſt the de- 
- phil . pravity of manners introduced by the corrupt 
as a : habits of female education. The bitterneſs and 
4 4 groſs indelicacy of ſome of theſe ſatiriſts (too 


j # and! 


odeſtj 


ng the 
> Aril- 


q 2 | 
ut tha above objeCtions, be produced, I will not pre- 


ſume to ſay as an exact picture of the exiſting 
manners of this country; but may I not venture 


es, the 

I am 
be her 
lebrity 
ith the 


irtuous 
ounced 
| rather 
utarch, 


than 
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« than that they ſhould ſay mY arch was malig- 
« nant, unjuſt, or envious *. 


And while this corruption, 1 on by an 


eroſs to be either quoted or referred to) make little 


Nagainſt their authority in theſe points; for how 
we: ſhocking muſt thoſe corruptions have been, and 
r day how obvioully offenſive their cauſes, which could 


have appeared ſo highly diſguſting to minds not 


t thee likely to be ſcandalized by flight deviations from 


decency! The famous ode of Horace, attribut- 
ling the vices and diſaſters of his country to the 


ſame cauſe, might, were it quite free from the 


to ſay, as a prophecy, the fulfilment of which 
cannot be very remote? It may however be ob- 
Nel, that the modetty of the Roman matron, 


and 


No cenſure is levelled at the exertions of real genius, 
which is as valuable as it is rare; but at the abſurdity of 
hat ſyſtem which is erecting the 2vhole ſex into artiſts. 


U 
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and the chaſte demeanor of her virgin daughter, 
which amidlt the ſtern virtues of the ſtate wen 
as immaculate and pure as the honour of h 
Roman citizen, fell a ſacrifice to the luxurioy 0 
diſſipation brought in by their Aſiatic conqueſts; 
alter which the females were ſoon taught a con. 55 


plete change of character. They were inſtructe 


to accommodate their talents of pleaſing ro ti 5 
more vitiated taſtes of the other ſex : and beg 
to ſtudy every grace and every art which mig: 
captivate the exhauſted hearts, and excite theM 


wearied and capricious inclinations of the men: 


till by a rapid and at length complete enervation, . 
the Roman character loſt its ſignature, a 
through a quick ſucceſſion of ſlavery, effeminae 

and vice, ſunk into that degeneracy of whit 
ſome of the modern Italian ſtates ſerve to furnil ; 


a too Juſt ſpecimen. 

It is of the eſſence of human things, that tl! 
ſame objects, which are highly uſeful in thei 
ſeaſon, meaſure, and degree, become miſchievou 


in their. exceſs, at other periods, and under otheM 


circumſtances. In a ſtate of barbariſm, the art 
are among the beft reformers; and they go 01 
to be improved themſelves, and improving tho 
who cultivate them, till, having reached a cer 
tain point, thoſe very arts which were the inſtrv 
ments of civilization and reſmement, become 
inſtruments of corruption and decay; enervating 
and depraving in the ſecond inſtance, as certain 
ly as they refined in the firſt, They become 
agents of voluptuouſneſs, They excite the im- 


gination; | 
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| gination 3 and the imagination thus excited, and 


no longer under the government of ſtrict princi- 


ple, becomes the moſt dangerous ſtimulant of 
the paſſions; promotes a too keen reliſh for 


pleaſure, teaching how to multiply its ſources, 
and inventing new and pernicious modes of ar- 


tificial gratification. 
May we not rank among theit preſent cor- 


rupt conſequences, the unchaſte cofume, the im- 


pure ſtyle of dreſs, and that indelicate ſtatue-like 
exhibition of the female figure, which by its 
artfully-diſpoſed folds, its wet and adheſive dra- 
pery, ſo deſines the form as to prevent covering 
itſelf from becoming a veil ? This licentious 


0 mode, as the acute Monteſquieu obſerved on 
W the dances of the Spartan. virgins, has taught us 
4 ſo ſtrip chaſtity itſelf of modeſty,” 


May the author be allowed to addreſs to our 


own country and our own circumſtances, to both 
Jof which they ſeem peculiarly applicable, the 
ſpirit of that beautiful apoſtrophe of the moſt po- 
limed poet of antiquity to the moſt victorious na- 
tion? © Let us leave to the inhabitants of con- 
« quered countri-s the praiſe of carrying to the 
very higheſt degree of perfection, ſculpture 
and the ſiſter arts; but let zh7s country direct 
« her own exertions to the art of governing man- 


e kind in equity and peace, of ſhewing mercy to 


the ſubmiſſive, and of abafing the proud. 


% among ſurrounding nations *.“ 


Let me not be ſuſpeRed of bringing into any fort 
ol compariſon the gentleneſs of Britiſh government with 
| the 
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the rapacity of Roman conqueſts, or the principles of y 
Roman dominion. To ſpoil, to butcher, and to commit (i 
every kind of violence, they call, ſays one of the ableſ 4 
of their hiſtorians, by the lying name of government; and 5 
when they have ſpread a general deſolation they call ii 
„„ + ES = 
With ſach dictatorial, or, as we might now read direc. Wil 
torial inquiſitors, abe can have no point of contact; and 
if I have applied the ſervile flattery of a delightful poet to 
the purpole of Engliſh happineſs, it was only to ſhey 
wherein true national grandeur conſiſts, and that every 
country pays too dear a price for thoſe arts and embel. 
liſhments of ſociety which endanger the loſs of its moral 
and manners, 4 1 | 


(1) Tacitus Life of Agricola, Speech of Galgacns to his Soldiers. 


CA. III. 
External improvement. Children's balls.— French 
governeſſes. 


Lr me not however be miſunderſtood. The 
cuſtoms which faſhion has eſtabliſhed, when nat 
in direct oppoſition to what is right, ſhould un- 


queſtionably be purſued in the education of la- my 
dies. Piety maintains no natural war with ele- 3 
gance, and Chriſtianity would be no gainer by nd 
making her diſciples unamiable. Religion does, 
not forbid that the exterior be made to a cer- "I 
tain degree the object of attention. But the e 
admiration beſtowed, the ſums expended, and ly c 


the time laviſhed on arts which add little to 
| | the 
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WE the intrinſic value of life, ſhould have limitations. 
A While theſe arts ſhould be admired, let them 
not be admired above their juſt value: while 
ey are practiſed, let it not be to the excluſion 


F vated, let it be to amuſe leiſure, but not to en- 
| groſs life. | 

i But it happens unfortunately, that to ordinary 
Wo obſervers, the girl who is really receiving the 


The outward accompliſhments have the danger- 


mediately to the ſenſes, and of courſe, meet every 
where with thoſe who can in fome meaſure ap- 
preciate as well as admire them; for all can ſee 


nate. External acquirements too recommend 
| themſelves the more, becauſe they are more ra- 
| pidly as well as more viſibly progreſſive. While 
the mind is led on to improvement by flow mo- 
tions and imperceptible degrees; while the 
heart muſt now be admoniſhed by reproof, and 


he [now allured by kindneſs; its livelieſt advances 
Qt being ſuddenly impeded by obſtinacy, and its 
. brighteſt proſpects often obſcured by paſſion; it 
l. ö ſlow in its acquißitions of virtue, and reluc- 
le tant in its approaches to piety. The unruly 
by and turbulent propenſities of the mind are not 
% WM o obedient to the forming hand as defects of 
er- nanner or aukwardneſs of gait. Often when 
the e fancy that a troubleſome paſſion is complete- 
Ti ly cruſhed, we have the mortification to find that 
50 , N 


of higher employments: while they are culti- 


vorſt education often makes the beſt figure. 


& ous advantage of addreſſing themſelves more im- 


and hear, but all cannot ſcrutinize and diſcrimi- 
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we have « ſcotch'd-the ſnake, not killed it? 
One evil temper ſtarts up before another is con- 
quered. The ſubduing hand cannot cut off the 
ever- ſprouting heads, ſo faſt as the prolific Hydra 
can re-produce them, nor fell the ſtubborn An- 
tæus ſo often as he can recruit his ſtrength, and 
riſe in vigorous and repeated oppoſition. 

Fired teachers are alſo under a diſadvantage 
reſembling tenants at rack-rent it is their inter. 
_ eſt to bring in an immediate revenue of praiſe 
and profit, and, for the fake of a preſent rich 
crop, thofe who are not ſtrictly conſcientious, do 
not care how much the ground is impoveriſned 
for future produce. But parents, who are the 
lords of the ſoil, muſt look to permanent value, 
and to continued fruitfulneſs. The beſt effects 
of a careful education are often very remote; 
they are to be diſcovered in future ſcenes, and 
exhibited in as yet untried connections. Every 
event of life will be putting the heart into freſh 
ſituations, and making new demands on its pru- 
dence, its firmneſs, its integrity, or its forbear- 
ance. Thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is to form and 
model it, cannot fore ſee thoſe contingent ſituati- 
ons ſpecifically and diſtinctly; yet, as far as 
human wiſdom will allow, they muſt enable it 
to prepare for them all by general principles, cor- 
rect habits, and an unremitted ſenſe of depen- 
dence on the Great Diſpoſer of events. The 
young Chriſtian militant muſt learn and prac- 
tiſe all his evolutions; though he does not know 


on what ſervice his leader may command him, 
.* 
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what particular foe he ſhall be moſt aſſailed; | 
or what mode of attack the enemy may em- 
o 
: * the contrivy of all this is the caſe with 
Sternal 2cquifitions. The maſter, it is his in- 
: Len, will induſtriouſſy inſtruct his young pupil 
et all her improvements in the moſt imme- 
ite and conſpicuous point of view. To at- 
Gt admiration is the great principle ſedulouſſy 
Sculcated into her young heart; and is conſi- 
tred as the fundamental maxim; and, perhaps, 
ve were required to condenſe the reigning 
ſtem of the brilliant education of a lady into 
& aphoriſm, it might be compriſed in this ſhort 
tence, Tv allure and to ſhine. This ſyſtem 
dwever is the fruitful germ, from which a 
ouſand yet unborn vanities, with all their mul- 
pled ramifications, will ſpring. A tender mo- 
ry er cannot but feel an honeſt triumph in com- 
h ting thoſe talents in her daughter which will 
u- Necfßarily excite admiration ; but ſhe will alſo 
ar- der at the vanity that admiration may excite, 
nd dat the new ideas it will awaken ; and, ſtart- 
ati · Nas it may ſound, the labours of a wiſe mother 
ious for her daughter's beſt intereſts, will 
em to be at variance with thoſe of all her 
chers. She will indeed rejoice at her pro- 
fs, but ſhe will rejoice with trembling ; for 
is fully aware that if all poſſible accompliſh- 
nts could be bought at the price of a ſingle 
we, of a ſingle principle, the purchaſe would 
| be 
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wiſe man; but he ſaid it before the invention oi 
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be infinitely dear, and ſhe would reject the day A 
zling but deſtructive acquiſition. She knows tu 
the ſuperſtructure of the accompliſhments can he 7 | 
alone fafely erected on the broad and ſolid. bau 
of Chriſtian humility : nay more, that as tl 
materials of which that ſuperſtructure is to h 
compoſed, are in themſelves of ſo unſtable au 
tottering a nature, the foundation mnſt be deep. 
ened, and enlarged with more abundant car, 
otherwiſe the fabric will be overloaded with i 
own ornaments, and what was intended only t 
embelliſh the building, will prove the occaſi 
of its fall. | | 

« Toevery thing there is a ſeaſon, and a ting. 


„ for every purpoſe under heaven,” ſaid thi 
"tr 
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baby-balls. This modern device is a ſort of . 


ple conſpiracy againſt the innocence, the healtiſ by 
and the happineſs of children; thus, by fat. 8 
tious amuſements, to rob them of reliſh for ti. 
fimple joys, the unbought delights, which nav 
rally belong to their blooming ſeaſon, is li 
blotting out ſpring from the year. To facrifit 
the true and proper enjoyments of ſprightly a 
happy children, is to make them pay a de 
and diſproportionate price for their artific 
pleaſures. 'They ſtep at once from the nurk 
to the ball-room ; and, by a prepoſterous chang 
of habits, are thinking of dreſſing themſelves, 
an age when they uſed to be dreſſing their do 
Inſtead of bounding with the unreſtrained fre 

| dot 
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aom of little wood-nymphs over hill and dale, 
F their cheeks fluſhed with health, and their hearts 
4 overflowing with happineſs, theſe gay little 
WE crcatures are ſhut up all the mo:ning, demurely 
3 practiſing the .pas grave, and tranſacting the 
WT ſcrious buſineſs of acquiring a new ſtep for the 
E evening, with more coſt of time and pains than 


N ideas. 
= Thus they loſe the amuſements which natu- 


Wally anticipate thoſe pleaſures (ſuch as they are) 
W which would come in, too much of courſe, on 
their introduction into ſaſhionable life. The 
a true pleaſures of childhood are cheap and natu- 


n; for every object teems with delight to 


eyes and hearts new to the enjoyment of liſe; 
ay, the hearts of healthy children abound with 
a general diſpoſition to mirth and joyfulneſs, 
ren, without a ſpecific object to excite it; like 
Jour firſt parent, in the world's firſt ſpring, when 
all was new, and freſh, and gay about him, 


they live and move, 


y as And feel ᷑̃nat they are happier than they know, 


de 
jficu 


* eſs materials, and a little, but not too much, 
* eiſure, and they will manutaCture their own 
pleaſures with more ſkill, and ſucceſs, and ſatis— 


. | action, than they will receive from all that your 
Fe oney can purchaſe, Their bodily recreations 
1 nould be ſuch as will promote their health, 


E quicken 


it would have taken them to acquire twenty new 


Wrally belong to their ſmiling period, and unnatu- 


Only furniſh them with a few ſimple and harm 
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irritability, and diſcontent. 
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quicken their activity, enliven their ſpirits, vu 
their ingenuity, and qualify them for their me 1 
tal work. But, if you begin thus early to MY 
ate wants, to invent gratifications, to multip - 
deſires, to waken dormant ſenſibilities, to tir £ 
hidden fires, you are ſtudiouſly laying up! . 7 
your children a ſtore of premature caprice, a 5 


While childhood preſerves its native ſimf 1 | 
city, every little change is intereſting, every gr N | | 
tification is a luxury; a ride or a walk will be 
delightful amuſement to a child in her natur : 
ſtate ; but it will, be dull and taſteleſs to af 
Phiſticated little creature, nurſed in theſe for ; 
and coſtly, and vapid pleaſures. Alas that wii 
ſhould throw away this firſt grand opportuni p 
of working into a practical habit the moral F 

this important truth, that the chief ſource of þ f 
man diſcontent is to be looked for, not in iſ > 
real but in our factitious wants; not in lll .. 
demands of nature, but in the artificial crayin I 
of defire ! | 0 
When one ſees the growing zeal to crowd i . 
: 33 71 
midnight ball with theſe pretty fairies, 0 
te 
would be almoſt tempted to fancy it was a kit 0 
of pious emulation among the mothers to ci | 
their infants of a ſondneſs for vain and fool 
pleaſures, by tiring them out by this prematu 4 
familiarity with them; and that they were a : 
tuated by ſomething of the ſame princy! % 
which led the Spartans to introduce their ſo * 


3 
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to ſcenes of riot, that they might conceive an 


| E | early diſguſt at vice! or poſſibly, that they imi- 


tated thoſe Scythian mothers who uſed to plunge 
their new-born infants into the flood, thinking 
none to be worth ſaving who could not ſtand 


this early ſtruggle for their lives : the greater 
part indeed, as it might have been expected, 


periſhed ; but the parents took comfort, that if 


f 
many were loſt, the few who eſcaped would be 


the ſtronger for having been thus expoſed. 
To behold lilliputian coquettes, projecting 
drefles, ſtudying colours, aſſorting ribbands and 


| feathers, their little hearts beating with hopes 


about partners and fears about rivals; and to 
ſee their freſh cheeks pale after the midnight 
ſupper, their aching heads and unbraced nerves, 


diſqualifying the little languid beings for the 


next day's taſk, and to hear the grave apology, 
« that it is owing to the wine, the crowd, the 
&« heated room of the laſt night's ball ;” all this, 
I fay, would really be as ludicrous, if the miſ- 


chief of the thing did not take off from the mer- 


riment of it, as any of the ridiculous and prepoſ- 
terous difproportions in the diverting travels of 
Captain Lemuel Gulliver, 

Under a juſt impreſſion of the evils which we 
are ſuſtaining from the principles and the prac- 
tices of modern France, we are apt to loſe ſight 

of thoſe deep and laſting miſchiefs which fo 
long, ſo regularly, and ſo ſyſtematically, we 
have been importing from the ſame country, 

$3 though 
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regret I animadyert on this and ſome other pre- 
vailing 
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though in another form and under another go. 1 
vernment. In one reſpect, indeed, the firſt 


were the more formidable, becauſe we embraced 1 
the ruin without ſuſpecting it; while we defeat 5 | ( 
the malignity of the latter, by detecting the tur. F | 1 
pitude and defending ourſelves againſt it. This 5 a 
is not the place to deſcant on that levity of man-. : 
ners, that- contempt of the Sabbath, that fatal 5 . 
familiarity with looſe principles, and thoſe re. Wl * 
laxed notions of corjugal fidelity, which have Z 6 
often been tranſplanted into this country by 1 ſ1 
women of faſhion, as a too common effect of 1 5 n 
long reſidence in that: but it is peculiarly ſuita- 5 5 
ble to my ſubject to advert to another domeſtic i E 
miſchief derived from the ſame foreign extrac- 1 1 
tion: I mean, the riſks that have been run, and I © 
the ſacrifices which have been made, in order to Z be 
furniſh our young ladies with-the means of ac- | bl 
quiring the French language in the greateſt pol. N W. 
fible purity. Perfection in this accompliſhmem © 
has been ſo long eſtabliſhed as the ſupreme ob- cl 
ject 3 ſo long conſidered as the predominant _ 
excellence to which all other excellencies mult ſe 
bow down, that it would be hopeleſs to attack a Ml 4 
law which faſhion has immutably decreed, and a 
which has received the {ſtamp of long preſcrip- the 
tion. We mult therefore be contented with ex | 
preſſing a wiſh, that this indiſpenſable perfection " 
could have been attained at the expence of a i 
crifices leſs important. It is with the greater ail 
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--iling prada, as they are errors into which 
t wiſe ane 1<tpeCtable have, through want of 
cc ideratio.i, or rather through want of firm- 


WT nes to refit the tyranny of faſhion, ſometimes ' 


fallen It has not been unuſual when mothers 
of rank and reputation have been aſked how 


WT they ventured to intruft their daughters to fo- 


reigners, of whoſe principles they know nothing, 


3 except that they were Roman Catholics, to an- 
ſwer, „That they had taken care to be ſecure 
E « on that ſubjeR, for that it had been ſtipulated 
c that the queſtion of religion ſhould never be 
5 « ggitated betaueen the teacher and the pupil.” 
W This, it muſt be confeſſed, is a molt deſperate 
z remedy; it is like ſtarving to death, to avoid 
8 being poiſoned. And one cannot help trem- 
bling for the event of that education, from 
which religion, as far as the governeſs is con- 
cerned, is thus formally and ſyſtematically ex- 
| cluded, Surely it would not be exaCting too 
much to ſuggelt at leaſt that an attention no leſs 
| ſcrupulous ſhould be exerted to inſure the cha- 
| rater of our children's inſtructor for piety and 
| knowledge, than is thought neceſſary to aſcertain 
| that ſhe has nothing parozs in her dialect. 


I would rate a correct pronunciation and an 


elegant phraſeology at their juſt price, and I 


would not rate them low; but I would not of- 
fer up principle as a victim to ſounds and ac- 
cents. And the matter is now made more 


eaſy; 
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eaſy ; for whatever diſgrace it might once haye 
brought on an Engliſh lady to have had it ſuf. 
pected from her accent that ſhe had the misfor. 
tune not to be born in a neighbouring country; 


ſome recent events may ſerve to reconcile her to 


the ſuſpicion of having been bred in her own; 
a country, to which (with all its faults, which 
are many!) the whole world is looking up with 


envy and admiration, as the ſeat of true glory ii 


and of comparative happineſs : a country, in 
which the exile, driven out by the crimes of his 
own, finds a home! a country, to obtain the 


protection of which it was claim enough to be 


unfortunate ; and no impediment to have been 
the ſubject of her direſt foe ! a country, which 


in this reſpect, humbly imitating the Father of 


compaſſion, when it offered mercy to a ſuppliant 
enemy, never conditioned for merit, nor inſiſt. 
ed on the virtues of the miſerable as a prelimi 
moy to its own bounty! 
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CHAP. IV. 


; 3 Compariſon of the mode of female education in the 


h laſt age with the preſent, 

WW | 

1 5 To return, however, to the ſubject of gene- 
u ral education. A young lady may excel in 


W ſpeaking French and Italian, may repeat a few 
paſſages from a volume of extracts; play like a 
profeſſor, and (ing like a ſyren ; have her dreſſ- 
W ing-room decorated with her own drawings, 
tables, ſtands, ſcreens, and cabinets ; nay, ſhe 
7 may dance like Sempronia * herſelf, and yet may 
have been very badly educated. I am far from 
meaning to ſet no value whatever on any or all 
Jof theſe qualifications ; they are all of them 
elegant, and many of them properly tend to the 
J perfecting of a polite education. 'Theſe things, 
in their meaſure and degree, may be done, but 
| there are others which ſhould not be left un- 
done. Many things are becoming, but « one 
« thing is needful.“ Beſides, as the world 
ſeems to be fully apprized of the value of what- 
| ever tends to embelliſh life, there is leſs occaſion 
here to inſiſt on its importance. 
But, though a well-bred young lady may 
lawfully learn moſt of the faſhionable arts, yet 
| It 


en 


ich 
ant 


Mis 
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ſeveral conditions, and be furniſhed with a ſtock 


2 rr 
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it does not ſeem to be the true end of educatiq , 
to make women of faſhion dancers, fingers, pla 5 
ers, painters, adreſſes, ſculptors, gilders, varniſ. 
ers, engravers, and embroiderers. Moſt men ate 5 
commonly deſtined to ſome profeſſion, and theirM 
minds are conſequently turned each to its rei 
ſpectiye object. Would it not be ſtrange i 
they were called out to exerciſe their profeſſion, 
or to ſet up their trade, with only a little gene. 5 
ral knowledge of the trades of all other men, a 
and without any previous definite application to 
their own peculiar calling? The profeſſion d 
ladies, to which the bent of Heir inſtruction B] 
Nould be turned, is that of daughters, wives, 
mothers, and miſtreſſes of families. "The 5 . 
ſhould be therefore trained with a view to theft 


of ideas and principles, and qualifications, and ha. 
bits ready to be applied and appropriated, as ocea-· 
fon may demand, to each of theſe reſpective ſitu· ; 


ations for tho' the arts which merely embelli(h 4 
life muſt claim admiration, yet when a man o . 


ſenſe comes to marry, it is a companion whom he 
wants, and not an artiſt. It is not merely: 
creature who can paint, and play, and drefs, 
and dance; it is a being who can comfort and be 


counſel him; one who can reaſon and reflect, Ml cr, 


and feel, and judge, and diſcourſe, and diſer- 7; 
minate; one who can aſſiſt him in his affairs, 
lighten his cares, ſooth his ſorrows, purify bi da 
joys, ſtrengthen his principles, and educate his ie 
children, | 

Almoſt 
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= Almoſt any ornamental talent is a good 
# ching, when it is not the beſt thing a wo- 
man has; and talents are admirable when 
not made to ſtand proxy for virtues. The 
WT writer of theſe pages is intimately acquainted 
Z with ſeveral ladies who, excelling moſt of their 
WT {ex in the art of muſic, but excelling them alſo 
in prudence and piety, find little leiſure or temp- 
tation, amidſt the delights and duties of a large 
and lovely family, for the exerciſe of this talent, 


dna a att th f en 8 1285 MEI * 
r EE DE i ey Sol-tas 


J and regret that ſo much of their own youth was 
* waſted in acquiring an art which can be turned 
4 to ſo little account in married life; and are 
8 now conſcientiouſly reſtricting their daughters 
ele in the portion of time allotted to its acquiſi- 


1 tion. 


och 

D Far be it from me to diſcourage the cultivation 

a of any exiſting talent; but may it not be ſug- 

u geſted to the fond believing mother, that talents, 

10 like the ſpirit of Owen Glendower, though con- 
F jured by parental partiality with ever ſo loud a 

ho voice, 

129 Vet will not come when you do call for them? 

That injudicious practice, therefore, cannot 

n 


be too much diſcouraged, of endeavouring to 
ch create talents which do not exiſt in nature. 


Dat their daughters ſhall learn every thing, is ſo 

15 general a maternal maxim, that even unborn 

2 daughters, of whoſe expected abilities and con- 
| 


jectured faculties, it is preſumed, no very accu- 
E 3 rate 
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rate judgment can previouſly be formed, are ye 
predeſtined to this univerſality of accompliſ 
ments. This comprehenſive maxim, thus i 
moſt univerſally brought into praCtice, at one: S 
weakens the general powers of the mind, by dray. I 
ing off its ſtrength into too great a variety of dire: i 
tions; and cuts up time into too many portion 
by ſplitting it into ſuch an endleſs multiplicity q 
employments. I know that I am treading 0 3 b 
tender ground; but I cannot help thinkin 


I 
that the reſtleſs pains we take to cram up even | b 
little vacuity of life, by crowding one new thin KH 
upon another, rather creates a thirſt for novel 7 ſ 
than knowledge; and is but a well-diſgui ; 

contrivance to keep us in after-life more eff i 

Hl tually from converſing with ourſelves. Th . 

1 care taken to prevent ennui is but a credita c 

1 plan for promoting ſelf-ignorance. We mh x 

I from one occupation to another (I ſpeak Mt | 

14 thoſe arts to which little intellect is applied 


c 
with a view to lighten the preſſure of tim! 
[ 


[| above all we fly to them to ſave us fron 
| our own thoughts; whereas were we thrown MW i 
; little more on our own hands, we might at E t 
| be driven, by way of ſomething to do, to try 
} get acquainted with our own hearts; and th, 
j our being leſs abſorbed by this buſy triſſigg 
1 which dignifies its inanity with the impoſi | 
1H name of occupation, might render us ſomewha| ' 
lf more ſenſible of the tædium of life, might no r 
| ! 


this very ſenſation tend to quicken our purſui 
| 5 0 
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2 of a better? For an awful thought here ſuggeſts 


itſelf: If life be ſo long that we are driven to 


| 4 ſet at work every engine to naſs away the tedi- 


has been exhauſted in acquiring, will be of 


ouſneſs of time; how ſhall we do to get rid of 
the tediouſneſs of eternity? an eternity in 
which not one of the acquiſitions which life 


the leaſt uſe. Let not then the ſoul be ſtarved 


by feeding it on theſe empty huſks, for it can be 
| no more nouriſhed by them than the body can 
de fed with ideas and principles. 


Among the boaſted improvements of the pre- 


WE ſcnt age, none affords more frequent matter of 


W peculiar exultation, than the manifeſt ſuperiority 


in the employments of the young ladies of our 


time over thoſe of the good houſewives of the laſt 


century. They glory that they are at preſent em- 


ployed in learning the polite arts, or in acquiring 


liberal accompliſhments z' while the others wore 
out their days in adorning the manſion-houſe with 
hangings of hideous tapeſtry and disfiguring tent- 


ſtitch. Moſt chearfully do I allow to the reigr.- 
ing modes their boaſted ſuperiority; for certainly 
there is no piety in bad taſte. 
all the deformity of the exploded ornaments, one 


Still, granting 


advantage attended them: the walls and floors 
were not vain of their decorations; and it is to 
be feared, that the little perſon ſometimes is. 
The flattery beſtowed on the obſolete employ- 


ments, for probably even ey had their flatterers, 


{urniſhed leſs aliment and leſs gratification to 
| vanity 
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vanity, and was leſs likely to impair the delia j 
of modeſty, than the exquiſite cultivation d 
perſenal accompliſhments or perſonal decorati 
ons; and every mode which keeps down vanity i 
and keeps backs /elf, has at leaſt a moral ue 
And while one admires the elegant fingers of 
young lady, buſied in working or painting he 
ball dreſs, one cannot help ſuſpecting that ha 
alacrity may be a little ſtimulated by the anj 
mating idea how very well ſbe Mall look in i. 
Nor was the induſtrious matron of Ithaca mor: 
ſoothed at her ſolitary loom with the ſweet re 
flection that by her labour ſhe was gratifying 
her filial and conjugal feelings “, than the plez 


ture-loving damſel, by the anticipated admin. v 
tion which her ingenuity is procuring for he: ri 
beauty. $7 
Might not this propenſity be a little checked, fe 
and an intereſting feeling combined with her 
induſtry, were the fair artiſt habituated to exe. 
ciſe her ſkill in adorning ſome one elſe rathet "3 
than herſelf ? For it will add no lightneſs to the {iſ fu 
lighteſt head, nor vanity to the vaineſt heart, V 


take pleaſure in reflecting how exceedingly the 
gown ſhe is working will become her mother. th 
This ſuggeſtion, trifling as it may ſeem, of h. e 
bituating young ladies to exerciſe their taſte aui ul 
devote their leiſure, not to the decoration oil aft 


their own perſons, but to the ſervice of thoſe o n 
| whom fo 


®* This web a robe for me Ulyffes' bre. 
ODYSSEY» 
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whom they are bound by every tender tie, would 
not only help to repreſs vanity, but by thus 
8 aſſociating the idea of induſtry. with that of filial 
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Jaffection, would promote, while it gratified, | 
ſome of the beſt affections of the heart. The ll 
W Romans (and it is mortifying, on the ſubje& of k 
W Chriſtian education to be driven ſo often to refer 1 
to the ſuperiority of Pagans) were ſo well aware 1 
Jof the importance of keeping up a ſenſe of fa- |: 
3 | mily fondneſs and attachment by the very ſame 1 
means which promoted ſimple and domeſtic em- 1 
g ployment, that no citizen of note ever appeared I 
5 in public in any garb but what was ſpun by his . 
wife or daughter; and this virtuous faſhiqn 1 
irg. was not confined to the days of republican ſeve- 1 
he rity, but even in all the pomp and luxury of im- q 
perial power, Auguſtus preſerved in his own '- 
eh family this ſimplicity of manners. 7 1 
het Let me be allowed to repeat, that I mean not 4 
ver with prepoſterous praiſe to deſcant on the igno- | 4 
ther rance or the prejudices of paſt times, nor ab- 1 
the ſurdly to regret that vulgar ſyſtem of education 'q 
„which rounded the little circle of female ac- N 1 
the quirements within the limits of the ſampler and 1 
her. the receipt book. Yet if a preference almoſt 19 
ha. excluſive was then given to what was merely i 
an uſeful, a preference almoſt excluſive alſo is now | 1 
n of i afligned to what is merely ornamental. And it, 1 
ſe o mult be owned, that if the life of a young lady, i] 
hom formerly, too much reſembled the life of a con- | 
feckioner, it now too much reſembles that of an | 
*. | EY a afreſs; : i 
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Eſteem and kindneſs become but cold ſubſtitute; 


de Maintenon, was ſo well aware of the danger reſulting | | 
from ſome kinds of excellence, that after the young ladi 
of the Court of Louis Quatorze had diſtinguiſhed then 
| ſelves by the performance of ſome dramatic pieces of Ra 
eine 
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actreſs; the morning is all rehearſal, and the 5 
evening is all performance: and thoſe who ar E 
trained in this regular routine, who are inſtruc. , 
ed in order to be exhibited, ſoon learn to feel! 
fort of impatience in thoſe ſocieties in whicMYY ; 
their kind of talents are not likely to be brought 
into play: the taſk of an auditor becomes du t 
to her who has been uſed to be a performer, ; 

{ 


to her who has been fed with plaudits and ac 
clamations. And the exceſſive commendation 
which the viſitor is expected to pay for his e. t. 
tertainment not only keeps alive the flame o 4 
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vanity in the artiſt by conſtant fuel, but is no 0 I 


ſeldom exacted at a price which a veracity at Me 
ſtrict would grudge ; but when a whole circh |: g 
are obliged to be competitors who ſhall flatte v 
moſt, it is not eaſy to be at once very ſincen v 
and very civil. And unluckily, while the age 
become ſo knowing and ſo faſtidious, that if: re 
young lady does not play like a public perform p 
no one thinks her worth attending to; yet i] w 
ſhe does ſo excel, ſome of the ſobereſt of HN 
admiring circle feel a ſtrong alloy to their ple pc 
ſure, on reflecting at what a vaſt expence Mer 
time this perfection mult probably have bee 
acquired *, 


Ma 


* That accurate judge of the human heart, Madar{f 


May J venture, without being accuſed of 


e 
pedantry, to conclude this chapter with another 
reference to Pagan examples? The Hebrews, 


Egyptians, and Greeks, believed that they could 
more effectually teach their youth maxims of 
virtue, by calling in the aid of muſic and poetry; 
= theſe maxims, therefore, they put into verſes, 
and theſe again were ſet to the moſt popular and 
| imple tunes, which the children ſang; thus 
was their love of goodneſs excited by the very 
E inſtruments of their pleaſure; and the ſenſes, 
the taſte, and the imagination, as it were, preſſ- 
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: I appeal to Chriſtian parents, if theſe arts are 


ti commonly uſed by them, as ſubſidiary to reli- 


rc: gion and to a ſyſtem of morals much more 
att worthy of every ingenious aid and affociation, 


cer]. which might tend to recommend them to the 


ge i youthful mind? Dare I appeal to Chriſtian pa- 


t il rents, whether muſic, which fills up no trifling 
mei portion of their daughters' time, does not fill it 
yet i without any moral end, or even ſpecific object? 
ft Nay, whether ſome of the favourite ſongs of 
ple: poltthed ſocieties are not amatory, are not Ana- 
ce Off creontic, more than quite become the modeſt 
ber lips of innocent youth and delicate beauty? 
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ed into the ſervice of religion and morals. Dare 


cine, when her friends told her how admirably they had 

ladan played their parts; “ Yes,” anſwered this wife woman, 

-CultingM} o admirably that they ſhall never play again.” 

gladi | 

them 

of Ra 
cine 


Ma 


[ 


CHAP. 


CHAP. v. 


On the religious employment of time.—On the nao 
ner in which holidays are paſſed. — Selfiſlineſs all! 
inconſideration conſidered. — Dangers ariſi ing Irn ED 
the world. 4 


Tu E RE are many well-diſpoſed parent 
who, while they attend to theſe faſhionable a 
quirements, do not neglect to infuſe religion 
knowledge into the minds of their daughter; 
and having done this are but too apt to conclud: 
that they have fully acquitted themſelves of thy 
important duties of education. For having, a 
they think, ſufficiently grounded them in rel: 
gion, they do not ſcruple to allow their daugh 
ters to ſpend almoſt the whole of their tim 
exactly like the daughters of worldly people 
Now, though it be one great point gained, to 
have imbued their young minds with the bel 
knowledge, the work is not therefore accom 
pliſned. «4 What do ye more than others?“ | 
a queſtion which, in a more extended ſenſe, 1 
ligious parents muſt be prepared to anſwer. 
Such parents ſhould go on to teach children 
the religious uſe of time, the duty of copſecrat 
ing to God every talent, every faculty, ever) 
poſſeſhony 


his glory. 
They ſhould be more peculiarly on their guard 


Whittle alarm to the conſcience. Even religious 
W:xceiles and diverſions, they have conſequently 


ö Whey ſometinies make as it were compenſation to 
Whemſeclves for their abſtinence from dangerous 
Places of public reſort, by an habitual frivolouſ- 
! neſs at home; by a ſuperabundance of unprofit- 
Eble ſmall talk, idle reading, and a quiet and 
Ful frittering away of time. Their day per- 
Paps has been more free from actual evil; but 
Bt will often be found to haue been as unpro- 
Huctive as that of more worldly characters; and 
Whey will be found to have traded to as little 
purpole with their maſter's talents. But a 
Chriſtian muſt take care to keep his conſcience 
peculiarly alive to the unapparent, though for- 
idable, perils of unprofitableneſs. 


eſtly recommend to accuſtom their children to 


dre g at once from ſerious buſineſs to active and 


2Crats 
ever 


ſſion, 


lerre them from thoſe long and torpid intervals 
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; Festen, and of devoting their whole lives to 


; : Pgainſt a ſpirit of idleneſs, and a ſlovenly habi- 
Z &ual waſting of time, becauſe this practice, by | 
Bot aſſuming a palpable ſhape of guilt, carries 


Tharacters are in danger on this ſide; for not 
ellowing themſelves to follow the world in its 


more time upon their hands; and inſtead of de- 
Hicating the time ſo reſcued to its true purpoſes, 


To theſe, and to all, the author would ear- 


animated recreation; they ſhould carefully pre- 


between 


* 


— 
129 
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between both, that languid indolence and ſpirit, 
leſs trifling, which wears out ſuch large portions 
of life in both young and old. It has indeel 
paſſed into an aphoriſm, that activity is neceſſary 
to virtue, even among thoſe who are not appriz. 
ed that it is alſo indiſpenſable to nappineſs. 8 
far are many parents from being ſenſible of thi 
truth, that vacations from ſchool are not merely 
allowed but appointed to paſs away in weariſome 
fauntering and indeterminate idleneſs ; an 
this by way of converting the holidays into ple 
ſure | Nay, the idleneſs is ſpecifically made oye 
to the child's mind, as the ſtrongeſt expreſlia 
of the ſondneſs of the parent! A diſlike u 
learning is thus ſyſtematically excited by prepol: 
terouſly erecting indolence into a reward for 
application! And the promiſe of doing nothing 
is held out as the beſt recompence for having 
done well ! 
Theſe and ſuch like errors of conduct ariſe 
from the latent but very operative principle 
ſelfiſhneſs. This principle is obviouſly promot- 
ed by many habits and practices ſeemingly d 
little importance; and indeed ſelfiſhneſs is (0 
commonly interwoven with vanity and incor- 
ſideration, that I have not always thought it ne- 
ceſſary to mark the diſtinction. They are alter: 
nately cauſe and effect; and are produced and 
re- produced by reciprocal operation. They ate 
a confederacy who are mutually promoting 
each other's ſtrength and intereſt, TIli-judging 
| | tenderne 
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W-nderneſs is in fact only a concealed ſelf-love, 
; Trhich cannot bear be witneſs to the uneaſineſs 
which a preſent diſappointment, or difficulty, or 
hexation, would cauſe to a darling child, yet 


ry 
55 Poes not ſcruple by improper gratification to 
90 $ ore up for it future miſeries, which the child 


Pill infallibly ſuffer, though it may be at a diſ- 
4 Want period which the mother will be ſaved the 
Pain of beholding. 


his 


me 
a Another principle ſomething different from 
eh . his, though it may properly fall under the head 


* ſelfiſhneſs, ſeems to actuate ſome parents in 
their conduct towards their children: I mean, a 
certain ſlothfulneſs of mind, a love of eaſe, which 


ver 
hon 


108 
pol. mpoſes a voluntary blindneſs, and makes them 
fr not chooſe to ſee what will give them trouble 


to combat. From ſuch perſons we frequently 
hear ſuch expreſhons as theſe : „ Children will 
ebe children: My children I ſuppoſe are 
e much like thoſe of other people,” &c. Thus 
we may obſerve this dangerous and delufive 
principle frequently turning off with a ſmile 


bing 


yin? 


ariſe 
le of 
mote 


ly of from the firſt indications of thoſe. tempers, 
is U vhich from their fatal tendency ought to be very 


ſeriouſly taken up. I would be underſtood now 
as ſpeaking to conſcientious parents, who con- 


icon. 
it ne- 
alter: 
4 an children, but who, from this indolence of mind, 
ey are extremely backward in diſcovering ſuch 
10ting faults, and not very well pleaſed when they are 
.dging pointed out by others. Such parents will do 
ernel well 


lider it as a duty to correct the faults of their 
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well to take notice that whatever they conſidy 
it as a duty to correct, muſt be equally a duty u 
_ endeavour to find out. And this love of eaſe i 
the more to be guarded againſt, as it not onh 
leads parents into erroneous conduct toward 
their children, but is peculiarly dangerous 
themſelves. It is a fault frequently cheriſhei 
from ignorance of its real character; for, ng 
bearing on it the ſtrong features of deformiy 
which mark. many other vices, but on th 
contrary bearing ſome reſemblance to virtue, i 
is frequently miſtaken for the Chriſtian graces 
patience, meekneſs, and forbearance, than which 
nothing. can be more oppoſite ; theſe proceeding 
from the Chriſtian principle of ſelf-denial, dt 
other from ſelf-indulgence. 

In this connection may I 3 to u. 
mark on the practice at the tables of many fa 
milies, when the children are at home for th: 
holidays; every delicacy is forced upon then, 
with the tempting remark, „ that they cant 
« have this or that dainty at ſchool ;” and ther 
are indulged in irregular hours for the ſame mo- 
tive, © becaule they cannot have that indulgenc 
« at ſchool.” Thus the natural ſeeds of idle 
neſs, ſenſuality, and floth, are at once cheriſhed, 
by converting the periodical viſit at home into1 
ſeaſon of intemperance, late hours, and exemp- 
tion from ſtudy ; ſo that children are habituat 
ed, at an age when laſting aſſociations are form- 


ed in the mind, to connect the idea of {tudy 
with 
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With that of hardſhip, of happineſs with glut- 
tony, and of pleaſure with loitering, feaſting, or 


| eeping. Would it not be better to make them 1 
i combine the delightful idea of home, with the | 
| 


— 


Weratification of the ſocial affections, the fondneſs 
| Wo! maternal love, the kindneſs and warmth-and 
Yconfidence of the ſweet domeſtic attrchments, 


—— rote 


> —— 
— 


— 
r 


&c 
10 And all the charities 
i Of father, ſon, and brother? 


the I will venture to ſay, that thoſe liſtleſs and 


Nacant days, when the thoughts have no preciſe 


$0l Wobjcct ; when the imagination has nothing to a 
nch ape; when induſtry has no definite purſuit; mM 
ding When the mind and the body have no exerciſe, l 
the | 


End the ingenuity no acquiſition either to antici- | 
Pate or to enjoy, are the longeſt, the dulleſt, and q 
the Ioaſt happy, which children of ſpirit and | 
genius ever paſs. Les! it is a few ſhort but 
Keen and lively intervals of animated pleaſure, 
ſnatched from between the ſucceſſive labours 
and duties of a buſy day, looked forward to with 
hope, enjoyed with taſte, and recollected with- 
put remorſe, which, both to men and to chil- 
ren, yield the trueſt portions of enjoyment. O 
10le- Winatch your offspring from adding to the num- 
iſhed, Wber of thoſe objects of ſupreme commiſeration, 
nto 1Wrho ſeek their happineſs in doing nothing! 
em} Life is but a ſhort day; but it is a working day. 
cud WA Qivity may lead to evil; but inactivity cannot 


form ke led to good. 
{tudf 
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this duty muſt no! be left to the event of conti 


cific portion of time muſt be allotted to it, u 
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Young ladies ſhould alſo be accuſtomed, 3 
ſet apart a fixed portion of their time, as ſac 
to the poor“, whether in relieving, inſtructig 
or working for them; and the performance 


gent circumſtances, or the operation of accide 
tal impreſſions; but it muſt be eſtabliſhed in 
a principle, and wrought into a habit. A fp 


which no common engagement muſt be alli 
ed to intrench. This will help to furniſh a po 
ful remedy for that ſel6ihneſs whoſe trol 
holds, the truth cannot be too often repeated, 
is the grand bu neſs of Chriſtian education pe 
petually to attack. If we were but aware ho 
much better it makes ourſelves, to wiſh to{ 
others better, and to aſſiſt in making them f 
we ſhould find that the good done would bet 


1 


It would be a noble employment, and well beconin 
the tenderneſs of their icx, if ladies were to conſider t 
ſuperintendance of the poor as their immediate oft 


al 
They are peculiarly fitted for it; for from their on = 
bits of life they are more intimately acquainted with d 
meſtic wants than the other ſex; and in certain initar 
of ſickneſs and ſuffering peculiar to themſelves, ti 
ſhould be expected to have more ſympathy ; and an 
have obviouſly more leiſure. There is a certain relig be 
ſociety, diſtinguiſhed by the ſimplicity of their di 
manners, and language, whoſe poor are perhaps beF;., 
taken care of than any other; and one reaſon may. 


that they are immediately under the inſpeRion of! 
women. | 


. much importance by the habit it would in- 


effects on others “. 

ina what relates to pecuniary bounty, it will 
Joe requiring of children a very ſmall ſacrifice, if 
you teach them merely to give that money to the 
poor which properly belongs to the parent; this 
W fort of charity commonly ſubtracts little from 


2 have beſtowed is immediately made up to them 
Nas a reward for their little fit of generoſity. 


* Jonly ſor praiſe but for profit. The ſacrifice of 
Fl an orange to a little girl, or a feather to a great 
ore, given at the expence of their own gratificati- 
gos would be a better leſſon of charity on its 
* night ground, than a conſiderable ſum of money, 
be be preſently replaced by the parent. And it 


would be habituating them early to combine 
two ideas which ought never to be ſeparated, 
charity and ſelf-denial. 

As an antidote to ſelfiſnneſs as well as pride 
and indolence, they ſhould alſo very early be 
taught to perſorm all the little oſſices in their 


com 
ſider u 


te ofic 


| 


OWN is 


with c 

inſtare Power 
| . - . * * on * « 

es, N * In addition to the inſtruction of the individual poor, 
and * and the ſuperintendance of charity ſchools, ladies might 
* be highly uſeful in aſſiſting the parochial clergy in the 
ir art 


adoption of that excellent plan for the inſtruction of the 


ps bet ignorant ſuggeſted by the Biſhop of Durham in his laſt 
Ma) ' 


on ol 


admirable charge to his clergy. It is with pleaſure the 
author is enabled to add, that the ſcheme has actually been 
adopted with good effect in that extenſive dioceſe. 
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auce in our own minds, as by its beneficial 


tneir own pleaſures, eſpecially when what they 


hey will on this plan, ſoon learn to give, not | 
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power for themſelves; not to be inſolently eil. 
ing for ſervants where there is no real occaſion; 
above all, they ſhould be accuſtomed to conſis 
the domeſtics? hours of meals and reſt as alni! 
ſacred, and the golden rule ſhould be praQticaly 
and uniformly inforced, even on ſo trifling a 
occaſion as ringing a bell, through mere way 
tanneſs, or ſelf- love, or pride. 
To check the growth of inconſiderateneß 
young ladies ſhould early be taught to diſcharge 
their little debts with punctuality. They ſhoult 
be made ſenſible of the cruelty of obliging trades 
people to call often for the money due to them; 
and of hindering and detaining thoſe whole 
time is the ſource of their ſubſiſtence, under pt 
tence of ſome frivolous engagement, which ought 
to be made to bend to the comfort and advantagt 
of others. They ſhould conſcientiouſly alloy 
ſufficient time for the execution of their orders; 
and with a Chriſtian circumſpection, be careful 
not to drive work-people, by needleſs hurry, int 
loſing their reſt, or breaking the Sabbath. . 


have known a lady give her gown to a mantus 5 
maker on the Saturday night, to whom ſhe 
would not for the world ſay in ſo many word; nd 
« You muſt work through the whole of Sui x 
« day,” while ſhe was virtually compelling he! r 
to do ſo, by an injunction to bring the gow! 
home finiſhed on the Monday morning, on pai 4 
of her diſpleaſure. To theſe hardſhips number * 


are continually driven by good-natured but incot- 
| ſiderat 
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crate employers. As theſe petty exactions of 


0 ſelfiſhneſs, let not a deſire to counteract them 
e conſidered as leading to too minute details; 
Pothing! is too frivolous for animadverſion, which 


-ound the feelings of the dependant. 

Would it not be turning thoſe political doe- 
3 Pines, which are now ſo warmly agitating, to a 
; uly moral account, and give the beſt practical 
Wnſwer to the popular declamations on the ine- 
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1. Ruality of human conditions, were the . rich 
m; Warefully to inſtruct their children to ſoften that 
W Fevitable inequality by the mildneſs and tender- 


Wes of their behaviour to their inferiors ? This 
Qiſpenfation of God, which excites ſo many 
Wurmurs, would, were it thus practically im- 
Froved, tend to eſtablifh the glory of that Being 
ho is now ſo often reviled for his injuſtice ; 


pre. 
wot 
tage 
low 


lers; 
coy WP" God himſelf is covertly attacked in many of 
int de invectives againſt laws and governments, 3 


e diſproportion of ranks. 

This diſpenſation, thus properly improved, 
ould at once call into exerciſe the generoſity, 
ndneſs, and forbearance of the ſuperior; and 
ge patience, reſignation, and gratitude of the 
fcrior; and thus, while we were vindicating 
e ways of Providence, we ſhould be accom- 
iſhing his plan, by bringing into action thoſe 
ues of both claſſes which would have had 
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conſideration furniſh alſo a conſtant aliment 
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ends to fix a bad habit in the ſuperior, or to 


tle exerciſe, had there been no inequality 
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ing for the privileges of rank and power, ſhoul 
never loſe ſight of the religious dutice and en 
ſiderate virtues which the poſſeſſion of theſe in 


ſhould ever be inſeparable . from thoſe pri 
leges. As the inferior claſſes have little 1 
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thoſe caſes of hardſhip which laws can 


may be converted into a leſſon of piety ; and 
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whom a ſpirit of invective will only inflame, 
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to fill up the intervals of public worſhip n 


ſyſtematic proſanation of the Sabbath by! 


in fortune. 'Thoſe who are ſo zealouſ] y contens 


poſes on themſelves ; duties and virtues whig 


right to complain of /azvs, in this refpeC letth 
great be watchful to give them as little cauſey 
complain of manners; by carefully trainingy 
their children to ſupply by individual kinda 


reach: by ſuch means every leſſon of polity 
ſpirit of condeſcending love might win over ſon 


It can never be too often repeated, that of 
of the great objects of education is the forni 
of habits. Among the inſtances of negligen 
into which even religiouſly diſpoſed parents a 
teachers are apt to fall, one is, that they aren 
ſufhciently attentive in finding intereſting et 
ployment for the Sunday. They do not mit 
a ſcruple of ſometimes allowing their child 


their ordinary employments and. common ſeit 
exerciſes. They are not aware that they! 
thus training their offspring to an early al 


habit; for to children, their taſks are ther 


ſineſs: to them a French or Latin exerciſe b 
| ſen 
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en 
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W-rious an occupation as the exerciſe of a trade or 
Profeſſion is to a man; and if they are allowed 
"Wo think the one right , they will not be 
1 
hid 
pri 
tel 
et tit 
ule h 
nou 
duch 
Anne 
lit 


Wrong; for the opinions and practices fixed at this 
arly ſeaſon are not eaſily altered. By this over- 
aht even the friends of religion may be contri- 

uting eventually to that abolition of the Sab- 
jath, ſo devoutly wiſhed by its enemies, as the 
lefired preliminary to the deſtruction of what- 
ver is molt dear to Chriſtians. What obſtruc. 
Son would it offer to the general progreſs of 
outh, if all their Sunday exerciſes (which, with 
eading, compoſing, tranſcribing, and getting by 
Feart, might be extended to an entertaining va— 


and! 
ond 
ne. 
at 00. 


ay? It is not meant to impoſe on them ſuch ri- 
orm 


orous ſtudy as ſhall convert the day they ſhould 
taught to love, into a day of burdens and 
ardſhips, or to abridge their innocent enjoy- 
ents 3 but it is intended merely to ſuggeſt that 
ere ſhould be a marked diſtinction in the na- 
re of their employments and ſtudies ; for on 
e obſervance or neglect of this, as was beſore 
blerved, their future notions and principles will 


ligen 
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n ſeit agood degree be formed. The Goſpel, in reſ- 
tne\ hing the Lord's day from the rigorous bondage 
rly u the- Jewiſh Sabbath, never leſſeued the obliga- 
1 by Won to keep it holy, nor meant to ſanction any 


thei! 
ciſe b 


ſen 


cular occupation. 
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Prought hereafter to think that the other is 


ety) were adapted to the peculiar nature of the 
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individual ſchool; yet ſhe begs leave to ſup 


gaining time; as if the appropriate inſtruQion 


diſpenſable part of inſtruction, this kind of in 
ſtruction is almoſt excluſively limited to Sunday; 


WD hae We Ie. whe ans 


bed 2 — — r 
W's . 
— 


ſchool, for the ſake of having more dainties in 


to apply to the viſits which children make tot 


Tho' the author, chiefly writing with a viey E 
to domeſtic inſtruction, has purpoſely avoidel 3 
entering on the diſputed queſtion, whether ; 
ſchool or home education be beſt ; a queſtin 
which perhaps muſt generally be decided by th 
ſtate of the individual home, and the ſtate of th 


one remark, which peculiarly belongs to a ſchyi 
education; namely, the general habit of con 
verting the Sunday into a viſiting day by way 


of the Sunday were the cheapeſt ſacrifice whit 
could be made to pleaſure. Even in tho 
ſchools, in which religion is conſidered as an i 


WY 
. 


how then are girls ever to make any prog 
in this moſt important article, if they are habit 
ated to loſe the religious advantages of tit 


dinner abroad? This remark cannot be ſuppoſe 


ligious parents, and indeed it only applics u 
thoſe caſes where the ſchool is a conſciention 
ſchool, and the viſit a trifling viſit, 

Among other ſubje&s which engroſs a gov 
ſhare of worldly converſation, one of the ml 
attracting is beauty. Many ladies have often! 
random way of talking rapturouſly on the gem 
ral importance of beauty, who are yet prude 
enough to be very unwilling to let their on 


A... to 
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Y daughters find out they are handſome. Perhaps 
the contrary courſe might be ſafer. If the little 
liſtener were not conſtantly hearing that beauty 

5 the beſt gift, ſhe would not be ſo vain from 
kincying herſelf to be the beſt gifted. Be leſs 
ſolicitous therefore to conceal from her a ſecret 
Which with all your watchfulneſs ſhe will be 
Wore to find out, without your telling; but ra- 
Y ther ſeck to lower the general value of beauty 
1 her eſtimation. Uſe your daughter in all 
5 things to a different ſtandard from that of the 
7 ord. -It is not by vulgar people and ſervants 
. Pour the ſhe will be told of her being pretty. 
be will be hearing it not only from gay ladies, 
: Wbut from grave men; the will be hearing i it from 
the whole world around her. The antidote to 
the preſent danger is not now to be ſearched for; 
Wit muſt be already operating; it muſt have been 
provided for in the foundation laid in the gene- 
ral principle ſhe had been imbibing, before this 
particular temptation of beauty came in queſtion. 
And this general principle is an habitual indiffe- 
rence to flattery. She mult have learnt not to 
de intoxicated by the praiſe of the world. She 
{muſt have learnt to eſtimate things by their 
bntrinſie worth, rather than by the world's eſti- 
mai mation. Speak to her with particular kindneſs 
ften Wand commendation of plain but amiable girls; 
gelemention with compaſſion ſuch as are handſome 

rüden but ill-educated 3 ſpeak caſually of ſome who 
r og vere once thought pretty, but have ceaſed to be 


4.4 good; 


expoſed, is the prevailing turn and ſpirit of g 
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good ; make uſe of the ſhortneſs and uncertainy 
of beauty, as ſtrong additional reaſons for mij 
ing that which is little valuable in iiſelf, ſtill leg 
valuable. As it is a new idea which is alwy 
dangerous, you may thus break the force of thi 
danger by allowing her an early introduction 
this inevitable knowledge, which would becom 
more intereſting, and of courſe more perilog 
by every additional year: and if you can gun 
againſt that fatal error of letting her ſee that ſk 
is more loved on account of her beauty, her f. 
miliarity with the idea may be leſs e its n6 
velty atterwards would prove. 

But the great and conſtant danger to whid 
young perſons in the higher walks of life an 


neral converſation. Even the children of bett 
families who are well inſtructed when at thet 
ſtudies, are yet at other times continually l 
holding the woRLD ſet up in the higheſt an 
molt advantageous point of view. Seeing it 
world | knowing the world ! ſtanding well wit 
the world! making a figure in the world!! 
ſpoken of as including the whole ſum and (ui 
| ſtance of human advantages. They hear the 
education almoſt excluſively aHuded to with i 
ference to the /igure it will enable them to mil 
in the world. In almoſt all companies, they he 
all that the world admires ſpoken of with admit 
tion; rank flattered, fame coveted, power ſoup} 


beauty idolized, money conſidered as the 0 
thi 
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Thing needful, and as the atoning ſubſtitute for 
the want of all other things ; profit held up as 


after the very ſpirit of the world has been thus 
habitually infuſed into them all the week, one 
cannot expect much effect from their being 


muſt not « love the world, nor the things of the 
« world.” To tell them once in ſeven days 
that it is a fin to gratify an appetite which you 
have been whetting the preceding fix, is to re- 
quire from them a power of ſelf-control, which 
ur knowledge of the impetuoſity of the paſſions, 
eſpecially in early age; ſhould have taught us is 
impoſſible. - 

This is not the place to animadvert on the 
uſual miſapplication of the phraſe, “ knowing 
« the world ;” which term is commonly applied, 
in the way of panegyric, to keen, deſigning, 
ſelfiſh, ambitious men, who ſtudy mankind in 
order to turn it to their own account. But in 
the true ſenſe of the expreſſion, the ſenſe which 


children, to know the world, is to know its 
emptineſs, its vanity, its futility, and its wick- 
edneſs. To know it, is to deſpiſe it; and in this 
new, an obſcure Chriſtian in a village may be 
aid to know it better than a hoary courtier, or 
wily politician z for how can they be ſaid to know 


the reward of virtue, and orldly eſtimation as the 
uſt and higheſt prize of lawful ambition; and 


coldly told now and then on Sundays, that they 


Chriſtian parents would wiſh to impreſs on their 


it, who go on to love it, to value it, to be led 
thi captive 
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captive by its allurements, to give their ſoul 
in exchange for its lying promiſes ? 
But while ſo falſe an eſtimate is often made 
in faſhionable ſociety of the real value of things; 
that is, while Chriſtianity does mot furniſh the 
ſtandard, and human opinion deer z while the 
multiplying our deſires is conſidered as a ſymp. 
tom of elegance, though to ſubdue them i; 
made the grand criterion of religion; while mo. 
eration is beheld as indicating a poorneſs df 
ſpirit, though to that very poverty of ſpirit the 
higheſt promiſe of the Goſpel is aſſigned; whilk 
worldly wiſdom is enjoined by worldly friend, 
in. contradiction to that aſſertion, “ that the 
& wiſdom of the world is fooliſhneſs with God; 
while the praiſe of man is to be ſought in op. 
poſition to that aſſurance, that « the fear of man 
« worketh a ſnare :” while thefe thiags are ſo, 
and that they are ſo in a good degree who vil 
deny? may we not venture to affirm that 
Chriſtian education, though not an impoſlible, i 
yet a very difficult work ? 


. 


Rd CHAP, 


CHAP. VI. 


F7 obedience not the character of the ad come 
- pariſon awith the preceding age in this reſpett, — 
Thoſe who cultivate the mind adviſed to fludy the 
nature of the foil Unpromiſing children often 
make flirong charafers.—Teachers too apt to 


parts. 


* Anone the real improvements of modern 
times, and they are not a few, it is to be feared 
that the growth of filial obedience cannot be 
included. Who can forbear obferving and re- 


all 


wil 


a1 bos but daughters have adopted ſomething of 


hat ſpirit of independence, and diſdain of con- 
trol, which characteriſe the times? And is it 
not obvious that domeſtic manners are not 
ſightly tinctured with the hue of public princi- 


Ne are ſomewhat wearied with the diſcuſſion. 


lon than prudence, the rights of woman. It fol- 
ows according to the natural progreſſion of 
uman things, that the next ſtage of that irradi« 
on which our enlighteners are pouring in 


Ab. 


devote their pains almoſt hes vely to en of . 


0 peetting in a variety of inſtances, that not only 


les ! The rights of man have been diſcuſſed, till 


Lo theſe have been oppoſed, with more preſump- ; 
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upon us will produce grave deſcants on the 
rights of children. | 
This revolutionary ſpirit in families ſugyeft 


the remark, that among the faults with which 
has been too much the faſhion of recent time; ! 
to load the memory of the incomparable Milton, it © 
one of the charges brought againſt his private s 
character (for with his political character we b 
have here nothing to do) has been, that he vu 
ſo ſevere a father as to have compelled ht” 
daughters, after he was blind, to read aloud h 
him, for his ſole pleaſure, Greek and Latin a- Mot 
thors of which they did not underſtand a worl, ec 
But this is in fact nothing more than an inſtane WWE 
of the ſtrict domeſtic regulations of the agen Ar 
which Milton lived; and ſhould not be brought ihe 
forward as a proof of the ſeverity of his indi "tt 
dual temper. Nor indeed in any caſe ſhould i nl 
ever be conſidered as an hardſhip for an affe. + 
tionate child to amuſe an afflicted parent, M's 
it ſhould be attended with a heavier ſactiſe eb 
of her own pleaſure than in the preſent us tl 
nance *. | ud 
ET nov 
15 Ls  Wular 
* In ſpite of this too prevailing ſpirit, numberleſs in. ny 
ſtances might be adduced of filial affection truly honouWif 
able to the preſent period. And the author records wiv eak 


pleafure, that ſhe has ſeen amiable young ladies of big 
rank conducting the ſteps of a blind but illuſtrious p# 
sent, with true filial fondneſs; and has often conten. 
plated in another family, the intereſting attentions lj 
daughters who were both hands and eyes to an infirm aul 
near) 
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Ils the author then inculcating the harſh doc- 
trine of parental auſterity ? By no means. It 
drives the gentle ſpirit to artifice, and the rug- 
J ged to deſpair. It generates deceit and cun- 
ning, the moſt hopeleſs and hateful in the whole 
catalogue of female failings. Ungoverned an- 
ger in the teacher, and inability to diſcriminate 
between venial errors and premeditated offence, 
though they may lead a timid creature to hide 
E wrong tempers, or to conceal bad actions, will 
not help her to ſubdue the one or correct the 
Jocher. Severity will drive terrified children to 
eek, not for reformation, but for impunity. A 
Freadlinels to forgive them promotes frankneſs. 
And we ſhould, above all things, encourage 
them to be frank, in order to come at their faults. 
They have not more faults for being open, they 
only diſcover more. | 

Diſcipline, however, is not cruelty, and re- 
taint is not ſeverity. We mult ſtrengthen the 
ceble, while we repel the bold. The cultivator 
f the human mind muſt, like the gardener, 
udy diverſities of ſoil. The ſkilful labourer 
nows that even where the ſurface 1s not parti- 
ularly promiſing, there is often a rough ſtrong 
round which will amply repay the trouble of 
teaking it up; yor we are often molt taken 
with 


eſs in 
ONour4y 
8 will 
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amples are not taken from that middle rank of life 
fich Milton filled, but from the 9 of the higheſt 
icers in the ſtate, | 


bats blind father. It is but Juſtice to add, that theſe | 
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ſteady and ſterling characters; while fron 


effected by mere education. Plutarch has ob. 
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with a ſoft ſurface, though it conceal a ſhalloy 
depth, becauſe it promiſes preſent reward and 
little trouble. But ſtrong and pertinacious tem. 
pers, of which perhaps obſtinacy is the leading 
vice, under ſkilful management often turn out 


ſofter clay a firm and vigorous virtue is but ſel. 
dom produced. | 
But theſe revolutions in character cannot be 


ſerved that the medical ſcience would never be ﬀ « 
brought to perfection till poiſons ſhoutd be con- 


verted into phyſic. What our late improven fi. 


in natural ſcience have done in the medici in 
world, by converting the moſt deadly i- of 
gredients into inſtruments of life and health, if 
Chriſtianity with a ſort of divine Alchymy hu is 
effected in the moral world, by that tranſmut. 2 
tion which makes thoſe paſſions which hae be 
been working for fin become active in the cauſe Wh all 
of religion. The violent temper of Saul of on 
Tarſus which was „ exceedingly mad” again WM gat 
the faints of God, did God ſee fit to conven not 


into that burning zeal which enabled Paul tie the 
Apoſtle to labour ſo unremittingly for the co anc 
verſion of the Gentile world. Chriſtianity in fro: 
deed does not fo much give us new affectiou I 
or faculties, as give a new direction to thoſe v vo. 
already have. She changes that ſorrow of the en 
world which worketh death, into « godly ſo One 
4 row which worketh repentance.” She change tene 


ol 


„what revenge 
Thus, by ſome of the moſt troubleſome paſ- 
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our anger againſt the perſons we diſlike, into 
hatred of their fins. « The fear of man which 
| « worketh aſnare,” ſhe tranſmutes into „ that 
e fear of God which worketh ſalvation.” That 
| religion does not extinguiſh the paſſions, but 
alters their object, the animated expreſſions of 
| the fervid Apoſtle confirm—« Yea, what fear- 


« fulneſs; yea, what clearing of your ſelves ; 


« yea, what indignation ; yea, what fear; yea, 


| « what vehement defire ; yea, what zeal ; yea, 


p? 


ſions of our nature being converted, by the blefl- 
ing of God on a religious education, to the ſide 
of virtue, a double purpoſe is effected. Becauſe, 


if I may be allowed to change the metaphor, it 
is the character of the paſſions never to obſerve 


a neutrality. If they are no longer rebels, they 
become auxiliariesz and a foe ſubdued is an 
ally obtained. And it is the effect of religion 
on the paſſions, that when ſhe ſeizes the enemy's 
garriſon, ſhe does not deſtroy the works, ſhe does 
not burn the arſenal and ſpike the cannon ; but 
the artillery ſhe ſeizes, ſhe turns to her own uſe, 
and plants its whole force againſt the enemy 
from whom ſhe has taken it. . 

But while I would deprecate harſhneſs, I 
would enforce diſcipline ; and that not merely 
on the ground of religion, but of happineſs alſo. 
One reaſon not ſeldom brought forward by 
tender but miſtaken mothers as an apology for 


* 2 Corinthians, vii. 11. 


their 


— a. GR" WIR 2 
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their unbounded indulgence, eſpecially to weakly 
children, is, that they probably will not live to 


enjoy the world when grown up, and that 


therefore they will not abridge the little pleaſure 
they may enjoy at preſent. But a flight degree 
of obſervation would prove that this is an 


error in judgment as well as in principle. For, 


omitting any conſiderations reſpecting their fu- 


ture welfare, and entering only into their imme- 


diate intereſts ; it is an indiſputable. fact that 
children who know no control, -whoſe faults en- 
counter no contradiction, and whoſe humour 
experience conſtant indulgence, grow more ir. 


ritable and capricious, invent wants, create de. 


fires, loſe all reliſh for the pleaſures which 


they know they may reckon upon; and become 


perhaps more miſerable than even thoſe children 
who labour under the more obvious and more 


commiſerated misfortune of ſuffering under the 


tyranny of unkind parents. 


An early habitual reſtraint is peculiarly | im- 
portant to che future character and happineſs of 


women. They ſhould when very young be 
inured to contradiftion. Inſtead of hearing 


their bon- mots treaſured up and repeated to the 
gueſts till they begin to think it dull, when they 


themſelves are not the little heroine of the 


theme, they ſhould be accuſtomed to receive 


but little praiſe for their vivacity or their 
wit, though they ſhould receive juſt com- 
mendation for their patience, their induſtry, 


their humility, and: other qualities which have 
more 
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= more worth than ſplendour. They ſhould 
de led to diſtruſt their own judgment; they 
could learn not to murmur at expoſtulation; 
but ſhould be accuſtomed to expect and to en- 
adure oppoſition. It is a leſſon with which the 
world will not fail to furniſh them; and they 
| will not practiſe it the worſe for having learnt 
it the ſooner. . It js of the laſt importance to 
| their happineſs in life that they ſhould early ac- 
quire a ſubmiſſive temper and a forbearing ſpirit. 
| They muſt even endure to be thought wrong 
ſometimes, when they cannot but feel they are 
right. And while they ſhould be anxiouſly af- 
| piring to do well, they muſt not expect always 
to obtain the praiſe of having done ſo. But 
while a gentle demeanor 1s inculcated, let them 
en not be inſtructed to practiſe gentleneſs merely 
re on the low ground of its being decorous, and 
he feminine, and pleaſing, and calculated to attract 
human favour : bur let them be carefully taught 


m- o cultivate it on the high principle of obedience | 


ot Jo Chriſt ;: on the practical ground of labour- 
be ing after conformity to Him who, when he pro- 
ing Wl poſed himſelf as a perfect pattern of imitation, 
did not ſay, Learn of me, for I am great, or 
wiſe, or mighty, but Learn of me, for I am 
„ meek and lowly :” and graciouſly promiſed 
that the reward ſhould accompany the practice, 
by encouragingly adding, © and ye ſhall find 
" reſt to your ſouls.” Do not teach them hu- 
mility on the ordinary ground that vanity is an- 


amiable, 
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* 


amiable, and that no one will love them if ther⸗ 
are proud; for that will only go to correct the 
exterior, and make them ſoft and ſmiling hypo. 
crites. - But inform them, that “ God reſfiſtet 
ce the proud,” while „them that are meek he 
66 ſhall guide in judgment, and ſuch as are gen- 
&« tle, them ſhall he teach his way.“ In theſe, 
as in all other caſes, an habitual attention to 
the motzves ſhould be carefully ſubſtituted in 
their young hearts, in the place of too much 
anxiety about the even? of actions, and too muck 
ſolicitude for that human praiſe which attach e. 
to appearances as much as to realities, to ſuccel; Jo 
more than to deſert. WW 

Let me repeat, that it will be of -vaſt- impor- {ſth 
tance not to let flip the earlieſt -occaſions of 
working gentle manners into an habit on thei 
only true foundation, Chriſtian meekneſs.— 
For this purpoſe I would again urge your calling 
in the example of our Redeemer in aid of his 
precepts. Endeavour to make your pupil feel 
that all the wonders exhibited in his life do not 
| ſo overwhelm the awakened heart with rapturs 
love, and aitoniſhment, as the perpetual inſtan- 
ces of his humility and meekneſs. Stupendow 
miracles, exerciſes of infinite power prompte 
by infinite mercy, are actions which we ſhould 
naturally enough conceive as growing out el 
the divine perfections: but ſilence under cruel 
mockings, patience under reproach, gentlenels 


of demeanor under unparalleled injuries; theſe 
| | are 
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Irre perfections of which unaſſiſted nature not 
only has no conception in a Divine Being, but at 
which it would revolt, had not the reality been 
| exemplified by our perfect pattern, Healing 
the fick, feeding the multitude, reſtoring the 
blind, raiſing the dead, are deeds of which we 
could form ſome adequate idea, as neceſſarily 
WE fowing from Almighty goodneſs : but to waſh. 
his diſciples”. feet, — to preach the Goſpel to the 
ber. —to renounce not only eaſe, for that 
WF heroes have done on human motives, —but to 
« {Wrcnounce praiſe, to forgive his perſecutors, to- 
e bove his enemies, to pray for his murderers with 
his laſt breath ;—theſe are things which, while 
x. they compel us to cry out with the Centurion, 
Truly this was the Son of God,” ſhould re- 
er mind us alſo, that they are not only adorable but 
imitable parts of his character. Theſe are per- 
ſections which we are not barely to contemplate 
with holy awe and diſtant admiration, as if they 
were reſtricted to the divine nature of our Re- 
deemer; but we muſt conſider them as ſuited to 


not 

ure, tine human nature alſo, which he condeſcended 
lan: o participate; in contemplating, we muſt imitate ; 
ous nd in our meaſure and degree go and do like- 
ptel Ie, Elevate your thoughts for one moment 


bo this ſtandard, and then go, if you can, and 


teich your children to be mild, and ſoft, and 
eruel Nentle, on worldly grounds, on human motives, . 
nels end as an external attraction. | 


There 
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There is a cuſtom among teachers, which ix 
not the more right for being common ; they are 
apt to beſtow an undue proportion of pain 


on children of the beſt capacity, as if only ge- 


niuſes were worthy of attention. They ſhould 


reflect that in moderate talents, carefully culir 


vated, we are, perhaps to look for the chief hap- 
pineſs and virtue of fociety. If ſuperlative ge- 
nius had been generally. neceſſary, its exiſtence 
would not have been-ſo rare; for Omnipotence 
could have made thoſe talents common which 
we now confider as extraordinary. Beſides, 
while we are conſcientiouſly inſtructing children 
of moderate , capacity, it is a comfort to refled, 


that if no labour will raiſe them to a high degree 


in the ſcale of intellectual excellence, yet they 
may be led on to perfection in that road in 
which « a way-faring man, though ſimple, {hall 
« not err.” And when a mother feels diſpol 
ed to repine that her family is not likely to es 


hibit a groupe of future wits and growing beal- 


ties, let her conſole herſelf by looking abroad 


into the world, where ſhe will quickly perceive 


that the monopoly of happineſs is not engroſſed 
by beauty, nor that of virtue by genius. 
Perhaps mediocrity of parts was decreed to 


| be the ordinary lot, by Way of furniſhing a ſti- 


mulus to induſtry, and ſtrengthening the mo- 
tives to virtuous application. For is it not ob- 


vious that moderate abilities, carefully carried 


to that meaſure of perfection of which they ate 
cope 
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E capable, often enable their poſſeſſors to outſtrip, 
in the race of knowledge and of uſefulneſs, their 
more brilliant but leſs perſevering competitors? 
Iltis with mental endowments, as with other 
rich gifts of Providence: the inhabitant of the 
luxuriant ſouthern clime, where Nature has done 
every thing in the way of vegetation, indolently 
E lays hold on this very fertility as a plea for doing 
nothing himſelf; ſo that the ſoil which teems 
with ſuch encouraging- abundance leaves the 
poſſeſſor idle: while the native of the leſs genial 
region, ſupplying by. his labours the deficiencies 
of his lot, overtakes his more favoured competi- 
| tor; by ſubſtituting induſtry for opulence, he 
ee WY improves the riches of his native land beyond 
e chat which is bleſſed with warmer ſuns, and thus 
indicates Providence from the charge of partial 
121] WT diſtribution. 
0. A girl who has docility will ſeldom be found 
ex- MY to want underſtanding ſufficient for all the pur- 
au: poſes of a uſeful, a happy, and a pious life. 
od And it is as wrong for parents to ſet out with too 
eive Wl ſenguine a dependance on the figure their chil- 
ſed dren are to make in life, as it is unreaſonable to 
be diſcouraged at every, diſappointment. Want 
doof ſucceſs is ſo far from furniſhing a motive for 
tt. relaxing their energy, that it is a reaſon for re- 
mo- doubling it. Let them ſuſpect their own plans, 
and reform them; let them diſtruſt their own 
principles, and correct them. The generality 
il parents do too little; ſome do much, and 
|; mils 
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miſs their reward, becauſe they look not to any 
| ſtrength © beyond their own: after much i; 
done, much will remain undone ; for the entire 
regulation of the heart and affections is not the 
work :of education alone, but the operation «| 
divine grace. Will it be accounted enthuſiaſn 
to ſuggeſt - that the fervent effeCtual prayer d 
« a righteous parent availeth much ?” and per. 
haps the reaſon - why ſo many anxious mother 
fail of ſucceſs is, becauſe they repoſe with conf. 
dence in their own {kill and labour, without 
looking to Him without whoſe bleſſing they dd 

but labour in vain. | : 
On the other hand, is it not to be feared thi 
ſome pious parents have fallen into am error 
an oppoſite kind? From a full conviction thut 
human endeavours are vain, and that it is Got 
alone who can change the heart, theyare-earnel 
in their prayers; but not ſo earneſt in their en. 
deavours. Such parents ſhould be reminded, 
that if they: do not add their exertions to thei 
prayers, their children are not likely to be more 
| benefited than the children of thoſe: who do nd 
add their prayers to their exertions. What Gol 
has joined, let not man preſume to ſeparate 
It i the work of God, we readily-acknowledg!, 
to.implant religion in the heart, and to mait- 
tain: it there as a ruling principle of condutt. 
And is it not the ſame God which cauſes the 
corn to grow? Are not our natural lives conſtant 
ly preſerved by his power ? Who will deny that in 
him we live, and move, and have our being? But 
how 
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row are theſe works of God carried on? By means 
T which he has appointed. By the labour of the 
huſbandman the corn is mad: to grow. By 
© food the body is ſuſtained : and by religious in- 
E ſtruction God is pleaſed to work upon the 
E human heart. As far as we ſee of the ways 
Jof God, all his works are carried on by 
nrant. It becomes thereſore our duty to uſe 
the means and truſt in God; to remember that 
God will not work withou: the means; and 

that the means can effect nothing without his 
W bleſſing. „ Paul may-plant, and Apollos water, 
„ but it is God muſt give the increaſe.” But 
E to what does he give the inoreaſe ? To the exer- 


tions of Paul and Apollos. It is never ſaid, be- 
cauſe God only can give the increaſe, that Paul 


and Apollos may ſpare their labour. 


It is one grand object to give the young pro- 


bationer juſt and ſober views of the world on 
which ſhe is about to enter. Inſtead of making 


ter boſom bound at the near proſpe of eman- 


cipation from her inſtructors; inſtead of teach- 
ing her young heart to dance with premature 


lutterings as the critical winter draws near in 
which fbe ir to come out; inſtead of raifing a tu- 


mult in her buſy imagination at the approach 


of her firſt grown up ball; endeavour to con- 
mince her, that the world will not turn out to be 
that ſcene of unvarying and never-ending de- 
lights which ſhe has perhaps been led to ex- 
pect, not only from the languine temper and 


warm 
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warm ſpirits natural to youth, but from the val 
ſhe has ſeen put upon thoſe ſhowy accompliſh. 
ments which have too probably been fitting he 
for her exhibition in life. Teach her that thi 
world is not a ſtage for the diſplay of ſuperficid 
| talents, but for the-ſtrict and ſober exerciſe of 
fortitude, temperance, meekneſs, faith, diligence, 
and ſelf-denial; of her due performance d 
which Chriſtian graces, Angels will be ſpect 
tors, and God the judge. Teach her that hu. 
man life is not a ſplendid romance, ſpanglel 
over with brilliant adventures, and entiche 
with extraordinary occurrences, and diverſifil 
with wonderful incidents; lead her not to en. 
pect that it will abound with ſcenes which wil 
call ſhining qualities and great powers into per 
petual action; and for which, if ſhe acquit herſelf 
well, ſhe will berewarded with proportionate fam: 
and certain commendation. But apprize he 
that human life is a true hiſtory, many paſlaga 
of which will be dull, obſcure, and uninteref- 
ing; ſome perhaps tragical ; but that whatere 
gay incidents and pleaſing ſcenes may be inter 
ſperſed in the progreſs of the piece, yet finalh 
« one event happeneth to all;” to all there is 
one awful and infallible cataſtrophe. Apprit 
her that the eſtimation which mankind forn 
of merit is not always juſt, nor its praiſe exadl 
proportioned to deſert ; that the world weigt 
actions in far different ſcales from « the balane 
tc of the ſanctuary,“ and eſtimates worth N 
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gar Jifferent ſtandard from that of the EY 


Japprize her that while her belt intentions may 


be ſometimes calumniated, and her beſt actions 
miſrepreſented, ſhe will be liable to receive com- 
| mendation on occaſions wherein her conſcience 
Vill tell her the has not deſerved it. 
Do not however give her a gloomy and diſ- 
couraging picture of the world, but rather ſeek 
io give her a juſt and ſober view of the part the 
will have to act in it. And humble the impetu- 
ofity of hope, and cool the ardour of expectati- 
on, by explaining to her, that this part, even in 
her beſt eſtate, will probably conſiſt in a ſucceſſi- 
on of petty trials, and a round of quiet duties 
Iwhich, however well performed, though they 
will make little or no figure in the book of 
Fame, will prove of valt importance to her in 
that day when another « book is opened, and 
« the judgment is fet, and every one will be 


« body, whether they be good or bad.“ 
day not that theſe juſt and ſober views will 
cruelly wither her young hopes, and deaden the 
innocent ſatisfactions of life. It is not true. 
There is, happily, an active ſpring in the mind 
ok youth, which bounds with freſh vigour and 
umninjured elaſticity from any ſuch temporary de- 
Worcllion, It is not meant that you ſhould darken 
her proſpect, ſo much as that you ſhould en- 
ighten her underſtanding to contemplate it. And 
mough her feelings, taſtes, and paſſions, will all 
be 
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be againſt you, if you ſet before her a faithful de 
lineation of life, yet it will be ſomething to gy 
her judgment on your fide. It is no unkin 
office to aſſiſt the ſhort view of youth with th 
aids of long-ſighted experience, to enable then 
to diſcover ſpots in the brightneſs of that lik 
which dazzles them in proſpect, though iti 
probable they will after all chooſe to belien 
their own eyes rather than the offered glaſs, 


CHAP. VII. 


On female ſtudy, and initiation into knowwledge.— 
Error of cultivating the imagination 10 ti 
neglect of the judgment.— Books of rogony th 


commended. 


As this little work by no means aſſumes tie « 
character of a general ſcheme of education, then 
author has purpoſely avoided expatiating largelMieſs 
on any kind of inſtruction; but ſo far as it! ay 
connected, either immediately or remotely, vine 
objects of a moral or religious nature. 0 pet 
courſe ſhe has been fo far from thinking it att 
ceſſary to enter into the enumeration of thofpnd! 
books which are uſeful in general inſtruQiout te 


that ſhe has forborne to mention any. Wüß kn 
| (ul 
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ſuch books the riſing generation is far more co- 
pioully and ably ſurniſhed than any preceding 


period has been; and out of an excellent variety 
the judicious inſtructor can hardly fail to make 


pupil. 

But while due praiſe ought not be withheld 
rom the improved methods of communicating 
Ithe elements of general knowledge; yet is there 


— 


lead us into error, by cauſing us to repoſe ſo 
confidently on the multiplied helps which facili- 


may they not be led to do too little for them- 
ſelves? May there not be a moral diſadvantage 
n poſſeſſing them with the notion that learning 
ay be acquired without diligence and labour ? 
bound education never can be made a “ prim- 
' roſe path of dalliance.” Do what we will, 
e cannot cheat children into learning, or pla 
hem into knowledge, according to the ſmooth- 
es of the modern creed. There is no idle 
ay to any acquiſitions which really deſerve the 
ame. And as Euclid, in order to repreſs the 
petuous vanity of greatneſs, told his Sovereign 
lat there was no royal way to geometry, ſo the 
nd mother may be aſſured that there is no ſhort 
ut to any other kind of learning. The tree 
| knowledge, as a puniſhment, perhaps, for its 
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ſuch a ſelection as ſhall be beneficial to the 


not ſome danger that our very advantages may 


tate the entrance into learning, as to render our 
pupils ſuperficial through the very facility of 
acquirement? Where ſo much is done for them, 
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having been at firſt unfairly taſted, cannot ngy 
be climbed without difficulty; and this ven 
circumſtance ſerves afterwards to fuxniſh ng 

only literary pleaſures, but moral advantage; 
ſor the knowledge which is acquired by unwer 
ried aſſiduity is laſting in the poſſeſſion, and (wer 
to the poſſe ſſor; both perhaps in proportion i 
the colt and labour of the acquiſition. And the 
an able teacher ought to endeavour, by impro. 
ing the communicating faculty in himſelf, ({ 
many know what they cannot teach, ) to ſoſte 


every difficulty; yet in ſpite of the kindneſs an : 
ability with which he will {mooth every obſtr. a 
tion, it is probably among the wiſe inſtitution , 
of Providence, that great difficulties ſhould {il q 
remain. For education 1s but an initiation int 
that life of trial to which we are introduced ui 4 
our entrance into this world. It is the fi ” 
breaking-in to that ſtate of toil and labour fil * 
which we are born, and to which fin has ma = 
us liable : and in this view of the ſubject the x _ 
quiſition of learning may be converted to higit f 1 
uſes than ſuch as are purely literary. len 
Will it not be aſcribed to a captious ſing 1 
larity, if I venture to remark that real knowleſh whi 


and real piety, though they may have gained] 

; Wig „ee, 
many inſtances, have ſuffered in others fro 
that profuſion of little, amuſing, ſentiment 
books with which the youthful library one 
flows ? Abundance has its dangers as well 
ſcaxcity. In the ſirſt place may not the mil 


plic 
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plieity of theſe alluring little works increaſe the 
natural reluctance to thoſe more dry and unin- 
tereſting ſtudies, of which, after all, the rudi- 
ments of every part of learning mf, conſiſt? 
And ſecondly, is there not ſome danger (though 


of thoſe engaging narratives may ſerve to infuſe 
into the youthful heart a fort of ſpurious good- 
| neſs, a confidence of virtue, a parade of Charity? 
And that the benevolent actions with the reci- 
tal of which they abound, when they are not 
made to flow from any ſource but feeling, may 
tend to inſpire a ſelf-complacency, a ſelf-gratu= 
lation, a © ſtand by, for I am holier than thou ?” 


and an anxiety for praiſe, in the place of that 


d h ſimple and unoſtentatious rule of doing whatever 
good we do, becauſe it 15 the will of God? The 
ar i univerſal ſubſtitution of this prineiple would 
8 tend to purify the worldly morality of many a 


popular little ſtory. And there are few dan- 
rers which good parents will more carefully 
guard againſt, than that of giving their children 
a mere political piety ; that ſort of religion 
which juſt goes to make people more reſpecta- 
ble, and to ſtand well with the world ; a religi- 
on which is to ſave appearances without incul- 
cating realities *. 


G 2 | | There 


An ingenious (and in many reſpects uſeful) French 
Treatiſe on 1 Education, has too much encouraged this 


political 


nere are many honourable exceptions) that ſome 


May they not help to infuſe a love of popularity 
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its correſpondent effect, in much leſs time than 
books of ſolid inſtruction z the imagination be- 


hot- bed of a circulating library, it will turn out 
' worthleſs and vapid in proportion as it was at. 


them, became ſtationary ; while the latter 


There i is 2 certain precocity of mind which is 
much helped on by theſe ſuperficial modes of 
inſtruction ; for frivolous reading will produce 


ing liable .to be worked upon, and the feelings 


to be ſet a-going, much faiter than the under. 


ſtanding can be opened and the judgment en- 
lightened. A talent for converſation {ſhould be ; 
the reſult of education, not its precurſor ; it is 
a golden fruit, when ſuftered to ripen gradually 
on the tree of knowledge; but if forced in the 


tificial and premature. Girls who have been 
accuſtomed to devour frivolous books, will con- 
verſe and write with a far greater appearance of 
{kill as to ſtile and ſentiment at twelve or four- 
teen years old, than thoſe of a more advanced 
age who are under the diſcipline of ſeverer ſtu 
dies; but the former having early attained to 
that low ſtandard which had been held out to 


quietly progreſſive, are paſſing through the jul 
ome 


— 


political piety; by conſidering religion as a thing of hu- 
man convention, rather than of divine inſtitution; 281 
thing creditable, rather chan commanded : by erecting 
the doctrine of expediency in the place of Chriitian fm- 
plicity; and wearing away the ſpirit of truth, by the ſub 
ſtitution of occaſional deceit, eq uivocation, ſubterfuge 
and mental reſervation, 
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gradations to a higher ſtrain of mind; and thoſe 


who early begin with talking and writing like 
women, commonly end with thinking and acting 
like children. 

The ſwarms of . Beauties, and 
Compendiums, which form too conſiderable a 
part of a young lady's library, may be conſidered 


in. many inſtances as an infallible receipt for 


making a ſuperficial mind. The naines of the 


| renowned characters in hiſtory thus become fa- 


miliar in the mouths of thoſe who can neither 
attach to the ideas of the perſon, the ſeries of 
his actions nor the peculiarities of his character. 


| A few fine paſſages from the poets (paſſages 


perhaps which derived their chief beauty fron 
their poſition and connection) are huddled to- 
gether by ſome extract-maker, whoſe brief and 
diſconnected patches of broken and diſcordañt 
materials, while they inflame young readers 


with the vanity of reciting, neither fill the mind 


nor form the taſte; and it is not difficult to 
trace back to their ſhallow ſources the hack- 
ney'd quotations of certain accompliſbed young 


ladies, who will be frequently found not to have 
come legitimately by any thing they know : I 


mean, not to have drawn it from its true ſpring, 
the original works of the author from which 
ſome beauty-monger has ſevered it. Human in- 
conſiſtency in this, as in other caſes, wants to 
combine two irreconcileable things ; it ſtrives to 
unite the repùtation of knowledge with the 

pleaſures 
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pleaſures of idleneſs, forgetting that nothing that 
1s valuable can be obtained without ſacrifices, 
and that if we would. purchaſe knowledge we 
muſt pay for it the fair and lawful price of time 
and induilry. For this extract- reading, while it 
accommodates itſelf to the convenience, illuf. i 
trates the character of the age in which we live, 0 
J he appetite for pleaſure, and that love of eaſe Y 
and indolence which is generated by it, leaye 4 

e 


little time or taſte for ſound improvement; 
wile the vanity, which is equally a charaQterif. 
tic of the exiſting period, puts in its claim al il "* 
for indulgence, and contrives to figure away by 
' theſe little ſnatches of reading, caught in the 
ſhort intervals of ſucceſſive amuſements. 

| Beſides, the taſte, thus pampered with delici 
ous morſels, is early vitiated. 'The young read: 
ol theſe cluſtered beauties conceives a difreliſh fo 
every thing which is plain, and is impatient i 


obliged to get through thoſe equally neceſlar ha 
though leſs ſhowy parts of a work, in which ay 
perhaps the author gives the beſt proof of hi for 
judgment by keeping under that occaſional bril 2 
liancy of which theſe ſuperficial ſtudents are i 
conſtant purſuit. In all well-written books © 
there is much that is good which is not das- int 
zling; and theſe ſhallow critics ſhould be taught, leiſ 
that it is for the more tame and unintereltin 7 
to 


parts of his work, that the judicious poet com 
monly reſerves thoſe flowers whoſe beauty | P 
defaceiſ mer 


adefaced when they are plucked from the gar- 
land into which he had fo ſkilfully woven them. 


The remark, however, is by no means of ge- 


| neral application there are many valuable 


works which from their bulk would be almoſt 
inacceſſible to a great number of readers, and a 


| conſiderable part of which may not be generally 


uſeful. Even in the beſt written books there is 
oſten ſuperfluous matter; authors are apt to get 
enamoured of their ſubject, and to dwell too 
long on it: every perſon cannot find time to 
read a longer work on any ſubject, and yet it 
may be well for them to know ſomething on al- 
molt every ſubject; thoſe, therefore, who abridge 
voluminous works judiciouſly, render ſervice to 
the community. But there ſeems, if I wy 


| venture the remark, to be a miſtake in th uſe 


of abridgments. They are put fy temarically 
into the hands of youth, who have, or ought to 
have, leiſure for the works at large ; while 
abridgments ſeem more immediately calculated 
for perſons in more advanced life, who wiſh to 
recall ſomething they had forgotten ; who want 
to reſtore old ideas rather than acquire new 
ones; or they are uſeful for perſons immerſed 
in the buſineſs of the world, who have little 


leiſure for voluminous reading. They are ex- 


cellent to refreſh the mind, dat not competent 
to form it. 


mental and bodily conformation of women. — 
| The 
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The inſtructor therefore ſhould imitate the phy. 


fician. If the latter preſcribe bracing medicine 
for a body of which delicacy is the diſeaſe, the 
former would do well to prohibit relaxing read. 
ing for a mind which is already of too fot 
texture, and ſhould ſtrengthen its feeble tone ie by 
invigorating reading. 

By ſoftneſs I cannot be ſuppoſed: to mean 
imbecility of underſtanding, but natural ſoftneſ; 
of heart, together with that indolence of ſpirit 
which is foſtered by indulging in ſeducing 


books, and in the general habits of faſhionable. 


life. 

I mean not here to recommend books which 
are immediately religious, but ſuch as exercil: 
the reaſoning faculties, teach the mind to get 
acquainted with its own nature, and to tir up 
its own powers, Let not a timid young lady 
ſtart if I ſhould recommend to her, after a pro- 
per courſe of preparation, to ſwallow and digel 
ſuch ſtrong meat as Watts's or Duncan's little 
book of Logic, ſome parts of Mr. Locke's E. 
ſay on the Human Underſtanding, and Biſhop 
Butler's analogy. Where there is leiſure, and 
capacity, and an able friend to comment and t9 
counſel, works of this nature might be profitably 
ſubſtituted in the place of ſo much Engliſh Sen- 
timent, French Philoſophy, Italian Love Song), 
and fantaſtic German Imagery and Mag: 


Wonders. While ſuch enervating or abſurd 


books ſadly diſquali fy the reader for ſolid pur 
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ſuit or vigorous thinking, the ſtudies here re- 
commended would act upon the conſtitution of 
the mind as a kind of alterative, and, if I may be 
allowed the expreſſion, would help to brace the 
intellectual ſtamina. 

This is however by no means intended to ex- 
clude works of taſte and imagination, which 
muſt always make the ornamental part, and of 
cour'e a very conſiderable part, of female ſtu- 
dies. It is only ſuggeſted, that they ſhould not 
form them entirely and excluſively. For what 
is called dry tough reading, independent of the 
knowledge it conveys, is uſeful as an habit, and 
wholeſome as an exerciſe.” Serious ſtudy ſer es 
to harden the mind for more trying conflicts ; ; 
it lifts the reader from ſenſation | to intellect; it 
zbſtracts her from the world and its vanitics ; z it 
tres a wandering ſpirit, and forties a weak 
one; it divorces her from matter; it corrects 
that ſpirit of trifling which ſhe naturally con- 
tracts from the frivolous turn of female conver- 
ſation, and i petty nature of female employ» 
ments; it concentrates her attention, aſſiſts her 
in a habit of excluding trivial thoughts, and thus 
even helps to qualify her for religious purſuits. 
Tes, repeat it, there is to woman a Chriſtian 
ule to be made of ſober ſtudies; while books of 
an oppoſite caſt, however unexceptionable they 
way be ſometimes found in point of expreſſion, 
bowever free from evil in its more groſs and pal- 
pable hapes, yet by their very nat are and con- 
G 3 Ritution. 
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ſtitution they excite a ſpirit of relaxation, h 
exhibiting ſcenes and ideas which ſoften th: 
mind and ſet the fancy at work; they impair i 
« general powers of reſiſtance, and at beſt fee 
| habits of improper indulgence, and nourih ; | 
vain and viſionary indolence, which lays th 
| mind open to error and the heart to ſedu il i 
tion. ˖ 
| | Women are little accuſtomed to cloſe reaſon Wi i 
þ ing on any ſubject; ſtill leſs do they inure thei i 
4 minds to conſider particular parts of a ſubjed f 
they are not habituated to turn a truth roun f 
and view it in all its varied aſpects and poſitions; 

and this perhaps is one cauſe (as will be obſer ! l 
ed in another“ place) of the too great con ſidenu fe 
they are diſpoſed to place in their own opinion 
Though their imagination is already too live) 


and their judgment naturally incorrect; in edi co 

cating them we go on to ſtimulate the imagin of 

tion, while we neglect the regulation of H th 
þ zudgment. They already want „allaſt, and vi ed 
| make their education conſiſt in continua it, 
[ crowding more fail than they can carry. "The let 
| intellectual powers being ſo little ſtrengthene lite 
1 by exerciſe, makes every little buſineſs appeat to 
| hardſhip to them: whereas ſerious ſtudy woul © : 
| be uſeful, were it only that it leads the mind Wi « ; 
| the habit of conquering difficulties, But it“ 
| peculiarly hard to turn at once from the ind « { 
l lent repoſe of light reading, from the conc! d 


* Chapter on Converſation, 
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of mere animal life, the objects of ſenſe, or the 

ſrivolouſneſs of chit chat; it is peculiarly hard, 

I ſay, to a mind ſo ſoftened, to reſcue itſelf from 
the dominion of ſelf-indulgence, to reſume its 

powers, to call home its ſcattered ſtrength, to 
ſhut out every foreign intruſion, to force back a 
ſpring ſo unnaturally bent, and to devote itſelf 
to religious reading, to active buſineſs, to re- 
fletion, or felf-examination : whereas to an 
intellect accuſtomed to think at all, the dif- 
ficulty of thinking wriouſy is obviouſly leſ- 
ſened. * 

Far be it ſrom me to deſire to make ſcholaſtic 
ladies or female dialecticians; but there is little 
fear that the kind of Hooks here recommended, 

if thoroughly ſtudied, and not ſuperficially 
| fimmed, will make them pedants or induce 
conceit; or by ewing them the poſſible powers 
of the human mind, you will bring them to ſee 
tae littleneſs of their own; and to get acquaint= 
ed with the mind, and to regulate and inform 
it, does not ſeem the way to puff it up. But 
let her who is diſpoſed to be elated with her 
literary acquiſitions, check her vanity by calling 
to mind the juſt remark of Swift —“ that aſter 
woul © all her boaſted acquirements, a woman will, 
6 generally ſpeaking, be ſound to poſſeſs leſs of 
* what is called learning than a common. 
« ſchool- -boy.” 

Neither, is there any fear that this ſort of 
reading will convert ladies into authors. The 


direct 
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direct contrary effect will be likely to be pro. 
duced by the peruſal of writers who throw the 
generality of read rs at ſuch an unapproachable 
diſtance as to check preſumption, inſtead of ex. 
citing it. Who are thoſe ever multiplying au. 
thors, that with unparalleled fecundity are over. 
flocking the world with their quick-ſucceeding 
progeny ? They are novel-writers; the eaſineß 
of whoſe productions is at once the cauſe ef 
their own fruitfulneſs, and of the almoſt inf. | 
nitely numerous race of imitators to whom they 
give birth. Such is the frightful facility of this | ! 
ſpecies of compoſition, that every raw gi, ll © 
while ſhe reads, is tempted to fancy that ſhe can 
alſo write. And as Alexander, on perufing the ; 
Iliad, found by congenial ſympathy the image 
of Achilles in his own ardent ſoul, and felt hin- 
ſelf the hero he was ſtudying ; 3 and as Corregio, 
on firſt beholding a picture which exhibited the 
perfection of the Graphic art, prophetically fel 
all his own future greatneſs, and cried out in 
rapture, “ And I too am a painter!“ ſo a tho. 
rough paced novel-reading Miſs, at the cloſe dt 
every tiſſue of hackney'd adventures, feels within 
herſelf the ſtirring impulſe of correſponding gen 
us, and triumphantly exclaims, « And I too at 
an author!“ The glutted imagination ſoon ove! 
flows with the redundance of cheap ſentiment au 
plentiful incident, and by a ſort of arithmetic 
proportion, is enabled by the peruſal of any tur 
novels to produce a fourth; till every freſh pr. 

| + ducko 
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duction, like the progeny of Panguo, is fol- 
lowed by 


Another, and another, and another Þ+ ! 


Is a lady, however deſtitute of talents, educa- 
ton, or knowledge of the world, whoſe ſtudies 
have been completed by a circulating library, in 
any diſtreſs of mind? the writing a novel ſuggefts 
itſelf as the ben other of her ſorrows! Does 
ſhe labour under any depreſſion of circumſtances ? 
writing a novel occurs as the readieſt receipt 
for mending them!] And ſhe ſolaces herſelf with 
the conviction” that the ſubſcription which has 
been given to her importunity or her neceſitiès, 


bas been offered as an homage to her genids. 


And this confidence inſtantly levies a freſh con- 
tribution for a ſucceeding work. Capacity and 


cultivation are ſo little taken into the account, 


that writing a book ſeems to be now conſidered 


a. the only ſure reſource which the idle and the : 


illiterate have always in their power. 

May the, Author be indulged in a ſhort di- 
greſſion while ſhe remarks, though rather out of 
its place, that the corruption occaſioned by theſe 

| books 


f It is furely not neceſſary to ſtate, that no diſreſpect 
can be here intended to thole females of real genius and 
correct character, ſome of whoſe juſtly admired writings 
in this kind are accurate hiltcries of life and manners, 
and ſtriking delinea ions of character. It is not zheir 
fault if their works have been attended with the conſe- 
quences which uſually attend good originals, that of giv- 
ing birth to a multitude of milerable imitations, 
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books has ſpread ſo wide, and deſcended ſo low, 
that not only among milleners, mantua- maker 


and other trades where numbers work together, 


the labour of one girl is frequently ſacrifice 
that ſhe may be ſpared to read thoſe miſchieyoy; 
books to the others; but ſhe has been aſſured 
by clergymen, who have witneſſed the fact, that 


they are procured and greedily read in the 


wards of our Hoſpitals! an awſul hint, that 
thoſe who teach the poor to read, ſhould no 
only take care to furniſh them with principle 
which will lead them to abhor corrupt books, 


but ſhould alſo furniſh them with ſuch books zz 


{hall ſtrengthen and confirm their principles“. 
And let every Chriſtian remember, that there 
no other way of entering truly into the ſpirit 


that divine prayer, which petitions that the 


name of God may be © hallowed,” that “ hi 
« kingdom (of grace) may come,” and that * hi 
* will may be done on earth as it is in heaven, 

than 


* The above facts furniſh no argument on the filed 
thoſe who would keep the poor in ignorance. Thoſe wid 
cannot read can Hear. and ate likely to hear to worſe put 
pole than thuſe who have been bet er taught. And that 
ignorance furniſhes no [ec:.rity for integrity either in mo- 
rals or politics, the late revolts in more than one cou ti 
remarkable for the ignorance of the poor, fully illuſtrate 
It is earneſtly hoped that the above fats may tend to in 
prels ladies with the imp-r'ance of ſaperintending tal 
inſtruRion of the poor, an of making it an indiſpeaſabl 
part of their charity to give them moral and rel;g10u 
books. | | | 
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than by each individual contributing according to 
his meaſure to accompliſh the work for which 
he prays; for to pray that theſe great objects 
may be promoted, without contributing to their 
promotion by our exertions, our money, and our 
influence, is a palpable inconſiſtency. 


HAF. VIII. 


On the religious and moral ufe of hiſtory and geo- 
| 8 raphy. 


the Bur while every ſort of uſeful knowledge 
his thozld be carefully imparted to young perſons, 
«bis it ſhould be imparted not merely for its own 
en, fake, but alſo for the ſake of its ſubſerviency to 
than higher things. All human learning ſhould” be 
taught, not as an end, but a means; and in this 
- well die w even a leſſon of hiſtory or geography may 
be converted into a leſſon of religion. In the 
d 111 ſtudy of hiſtory, the 1iniructor will accuſtom the 
pupil not merely to ſtore her memory with facts 
and anecdotes, and to aſcertain dates and epochas; 
but ſhe will accullom her alſo to trace effects to 
their cauſes, to examine the ſecret ſprings of ac- 


the paſſions, It is only meant to notice here 
ſome 


tion, and accurately to obſerve the operation of 
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125. ON THE RELIGIOUS 
ſome few of the moral benefits which may be 
derived from a judicious peruſal of hiſtory; 
and from among other points of inſtruction,! 


ſcle& the following: 


The ſtudy of hiſtory may ſerve to give : 
clearer inſight into the corruption of human nz. 


ture: 


It may ſhow the plan of Providence in the di. 
rection of events, and in the uſe of unworthy 
inſtruments: 

It may aſſiſt in the vindication of Providence, 
in the common failure of 1 virtue and the ſuccel; 
of vice: 

It may lead to a diſtruſt of our own judy: 
ment: 

It may contribute to our improvement in ſel- 
knowlege. 

But to prove to the pupil the! important doc- 


trine of human corruption from the ſtudy of hi- 


tory, will require a truly Chriſtian commentator; 
for, from the low ſtandard of right eſtabliſhed by 
the generality of hiſtorians, who erect ſo mary 
perſons into good characters who fall ſhort of 
the true idea of Chriſtian virtue, the unaſſiſted 
reader will be liable to form very imperfect 
views of what is real goodneſs; and will con- 
clude, as his author ſometimes does, that the 
true idea of human nature is to be taken fron 


the medium between his beſt and worſt charac 


ters; without acquiring a jult notion of that pre- 
yalence of evil, which, in ſpite of thoſe few 
prighter 


b 
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brighter luminaries that here and there juſt. 
ſerve to*gild the gloom of hiſtory, tends abun- 
dantly to eſtabliſh the doctrine. It will indeed 8 
be continually 'eſtabliſhing itſelf by thoſe who, in 
peruſing the hiſtory of mankind, carefully mark 
the progreſs of fin, from the firſt timid irruption 
of an evil thought, to the fearleſs accompliſh- 
ment of the abhorred crime in which that thought 
has ended : from the indignant queſtion, “ Is 
« thy ſervant a dog that he ſhould do this great | 
« thing * ?” to the perpetration of that very enor= _ {| 
mity of which he could not endure the ſlighteſt | 
ſuggeſtion. | 
In this connection may it not be obſerved, that | 
young perſons ſhould be put on their guard | 
2gainſt a too implicit belief in the flattering ac- 1 
counts which ſome voyage- writers are fond of ö 
exhibiting, of the virtue, amiableneſs, and benig- 
11 nity of ſome of the countries newly diſcovered 
by our circumnavigators, the ſuperior goodneſs 
ib aſcribed to the Hindoos, and particularly the 
account of the inhabitants of the Pellew Iflands ? 
Theſe laſt indeed have been almoſt repreſented 
1.1” having eſcaped the univerſal taint of our com- 
rea von nature, and would ſeem by their purity to 
lare ſprung from anothex anceſtor than Adam. 
One cannot forbear ſuſpecting that theſe 


the = Et 

. Jeaing but ſomewhat overcharged portraits of 
= man, in his natural ſtate, are drawn with the 
4 midious deſign, by counteracting the doctrine 
few + 


abe | "4.3 Kings, vill. 13, 


many are not Chriſtians will be too readij 
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of human corruption, to degrade the value ani 1. 
even deſtroy the neceſſity of Chriſtian religion, i 
That in countries profeſſing Chriſtianity, ven [by 


granted. Yet, to ſay nothing of the vaſt ſup. to 
riority of goodneſs in the lives of thoſe who n. 
really governed by Chriſtianity, is there mot 
ſomething even in her reflex light which guids rg 
to greater purity many of thoſe who do not pu. 
feſs to walk by it? I doubt much, if numbers dime 
the unbelievers of a Chriſtian country, from the en 
ſounder views and better habits derived incident 
tally and collaterally, as it were, from the infi- xc 
ence of a Goſpel, the truth of which howert Bu 
they do not acknowledge, would not tart a1 
many of the actions which theſe heathen perfe- Mi pu 
z1onils daily commit without heſitation, by 

The religious reader of general hiſtory wil to 
obſerve the controlling hand of Providence uM tic 
the direction of events, and in turning the mol 
unworthy actions and inſtruments to the accom: 


pliſhment of his own purpoſes. She will maMfons 
infinite Wiſdom directing what appears to VM! 
caſual occurrences, to the completion of E 
own plan. She will point out how cauſes feen al! 
ingly the moſt unconnected, events ſeeming the 
the moſt unpromiſing, circumſtances ſeeming n 
the moſt incongruous, are all working togeti MW: tr 
for ſome ſinal good. She will mark how nig w. 
oral as well as individual crimes are often oe con 


ruled to ſome hidden purpoſe far different fro 
tl 
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e intention of the actors: how Omnipotence 
an and often does, bring about the beſt purpoſes 
by che worſt inſtruments: how the bloody and 
j [unjuſt conqueror is but «the rod of His wrath,” 
„Jo puniſh or purify his offending children : how 
the fury of the oppreſſor, and che ſufferings 
o WW of the oppreſſed, will one day vindicate His 
e; WW righteous dealings. She will unfold to the leſs 
0 WW cnlightened reader how infinite Wiſdom often 
A WF nocks, the 1nfignificance of human greatneſs, 
the end the {hallowneſs of human ability, by ſetting 
en. adde inſtruments the moſt powerful, while He 
f- works by agents comparatively contemptible, 
e But ſhe will carefully guard this doctrine of 
t i Divine Providence, thus working out his own ' 
fe. purpoſes through the fins of his creatures, and 
by the inſtrumentality of the wicked, by calling 
wil to mind, that while the offender is but a tool in 
e u the hands of the Great Artificer, „ yet woe be 
« to him by whom the offence cometh !” She 
vill explain how all the mutations and tevoluti- 


mau ons in ſtates which appear to us fo unaccount- 
to ble, and how thoſe operations of Providence 


which ſeem to us ſo entangled and complicated, 
al move harmoniouſly and in perfect order: that 
there is not an event but has its commiſſion ; not 
a misfortune which breaks its allotted rank; not 
trial which moves out of its appointed track. 
While calamities and crimes ſeem to fly in caſual 
confuſion, all is commanded or permitted; all 
1 


2 


is under the control of a wiſdom which cany 


caſion for unfolding how in the councils of th 
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err, of a goodneſs which cannot do wrong, 
To explain my meaning by a few inſtancy, 
When the ſpirit of the youthful reader riſes 
honeſt indignation at that hypocritical piety 
which divorced an unoffending Queen to mak 
way for the lawful crime of our eighth Henry 
marriage with Ann Boleyn; and when that . 
dignation is increaſed by the more open proſligz 
cy which brought about the execution of the 
latter; the inſtructor will not loſe ſo fair an ce. 


Moſt High the crimes of the king were over. 
ed to the happineſs of the country ; and hoy 
to this inauſpicious marriage, from which the be. 
roic Elizabeth ſprung, the Proteſtant religion 
owed its firm ſtability, - 

She will explain to her, how even the cot 


queſts of ambition, aſter having deluged a land a 
with blood, and involved the perpetrator ii 
guilt, and the innocent victim in ruin, may ot . 
be made the inſtruments of opening to futur Ut 
generations the way to commerce, to civilization * 
to Chriſtianity, She may remind her, as the) ts 
are following Cæſar in his invaſion of Britain 1 
that whereas the conqueror fancied he was of 5 
Jy gratifying his own inordinate ambition, e- 
tending the flight of the Roman Eagle, ruimott 10 
lizing his own name, and proving that * th ; 


world was made for Cæſar 3” he was in real 
becoming the elfectual though unconſcious it 
ſtrumeſt 
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firument of leading a land of barbarians to civi- 
ization and to ſcience : and was in fact prepar- 
ing an iſland of Pagans to embrace the religion 
Jof Chriſt. She will in form her, that when the 
above named victorious nation had made Judea 
Roman province, and the Jews had become 
their tributaries, the Romans did not know, 
dor did the indignant Jews ſuſpect, that this 
circumſtance was confirming an event the moſt 
Inportant the world ever ſaw. 
Tor when 4 Auguitus ſent forth a decree that 
gell the world ſhould be taxed ;” he thought 
be was only enlarging his own imperial power, 
whercas he was acting in unconſcious ſubſervi- 
ence to the decree of a higher Sovereign, and 
25 helping to aſcertain by a public act the 
xt period of Chriſt's birth, and furniſhing a 
pecord of his extraction from that family from 
hich it was predicted by a long line of Pro- 
pets that he ſhould ſpring. Herod's atroci- 
us murder of the innocents has added an ad- 
Inonal circumſtance for the confirmation of 
ur faith: nay, the treachery of Judas, and the 
Injuſtice of Pilate, were the human inſtruments 
mploved for the ſalvation of the world. 
The youth that is not armed with Chriſtian 
principles, will be tempted to mutiny not only 
wait the juſtice, but the very exiſtence of a 
4 uperintending Providence, in contemplating 
loſe frequent inſtances which occur in hiſtory 
the ill ſucceſs of the more virtuous cauſe, and 


the proſperity of the wicked. He will ſee With 
aſtoniſhment that it is Rome which triumph, 
while Carthage, which had clearly the bete 


prevails, and à Cataline is ſubdued : but often, 
it is Cæſar ſucceſsful againſt the ſomeyhy 
juſter pretenũons of Pompey, and againſt tl; 


being ſo imperfectly eſtabliſhed in this. Its 
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cauſe, falls. Now and then indeed a Cicen 


ſtill clearer cauſe of Cato. It is Octavius wh ily 
triumphs, and it is over Brutus that he t. 
umphs ! It is Tiberius that is enthroned, whit pe 


Germanicus falls! Ro m 


Thus his faith in a righteous Providence eo 
firſt view is ſtaggered, and he is ready to ſay, ito 
Surely it is not God that governs the earth 
But on a fuller conſideration, (and here hen 


| ſuggeſtions of a Chriſtian inſtructor are peev-Wiſfa 
larly wanted,) there will appear great wiſdon 


in this very confuſion of vice and virtue; fori 
is calculated to fend one's thoughts forward to: 
world of retribution, the principle of retributio 


indeed ſo far common for virtue to have the 
advantage here, in point of happineſs at leal, 
though not of glory, that the courſe of Pron 
dence is ſtill calculated to prove that God 1s0 
the ſide of virtue; but ſtill, virtue is ſo often 


unſucceſsful, that clearly the God of virtue, . | 
order that his work may be perfect, muſt hacer 
in reſerve a world of retribution. This confulWcar 
ſtate of things, therefore, is juſt that ſtate wipe 
is moſt of all calculated to confirm the dee on 


conſider 
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onſiderate mind in the belief of a future ſtate: 
Lor if all were even here, or very nearly ſo, 
ſhould we not ſay; “ Juſtice is already ſatisfied, 
« and there needs no other world ?” On the 
the other hand, if vice always triumphed, ſhould 
we not then be ready to argue in fayour of 
vice rather than virtue, and to*wi/p for no other 
world“ | 
It ſeems ſo very important to ground young 
perſons in the belief that they will not inevitably 
meet in this world with reward and ſucceſs ac- 
cording to their merit, but to habituate them 
to expect even the moſt virtuous attempts to be 
hosten, though not always, diſappointed, that 1 
che am in danger of tautology on this point. This 
fat is preciſely what hiſtory teaches. The 
truth ſhould be plainly told to the young reader; 
and the antidote to that evil, which miſtaken 
and worldly people would expect to ariſe from 
livulging this diſcouraging doctrine, is faith. 
The importance of faith, therefore, and the ne- 
ceſſuy of it to real, unben{ing, and perſevering 
mrtue, is ſurely made plain by profane hiſtory 
elf. For the ſame thing which happens to 
ſtates and kings, happens to Private life and to 
individuals. | 
Diſtruſt and difndence in our own judgment 
leems to be alſo an important inſtruction to be 
ſearnt from hiſtory. How contrary to all ex- 
tation do the events therein recorded com- 
monly turn out? and yet we proceed to foretel 
this 
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this and that event from the appearances of 
things under our own obſervation, with the ſame 
arrogant certainty as if we had never been warn. 
ed by the monitory annals of mankind. _ 
There 1s ſcarcely one great event in hiſtory 
which does not, in the iſſue, produce effect 
upon which human foreſight could never hare 
calculated. The ſucceſs of Auguſtus again 
his. country produced peace in many diſtant 
provinces, who thus ceaſed to be harrafled and 
tormented by this oppreſſive republic. Could 
this effect have been foreſeen, it might haye 
ſobered the deſpair of Cato, and checked the 
vehemence of Brutus. In politics, in ſhort in 
every thing except in morals and religion, all is 
to a conſiderable degree, uncertain. This res. 
ſoning is not meant to ſhew that Cato ought not 
to have fought, but that he ought not to hare 
deſponded even after the laſt battle; and cer- 
tainly, even upon his own principles, ought not 
to have killed himſelf. It would be departing 
too much from my obje*t to apply this argu- 
ment againſt thoſe who were driven to unret- 
ſonable diſtruſt and MO by the late ſucceſſes 
of a neighbouring nation. | 
But all knowledge will be comparatively ol 
little value, if we neglect ſelf-knowledge ; and 
of ſelf-knowledge hiſtory and biography may be 
made ſucceſsful vehicles. It will be to little 
purpoſe that our pupils become accurate critic 


on the characters of others, while they remain 
ignorant 
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ignorant of themſelves; for while to thoſe who 
Jexerciſe a habit of ſelf- application a book of pro- 
fane hiſtory may be made an inſtrument of im- 
provement in this difficult ſcience ; ſo without 


read with little profit. 
It will be to no purpoſe that the reader weeps 
over the fortitude of the Chriſtian hero, or the 


mind that ſhe herſelf is called to endure her own 


regular humours, and to ſubmit to the daily 
vexations of life, will require, though in a lower 
legree, the exertion of the ſame principle, and 
ſupplication for the aid of the ſame ſpirit which 
ſultained the Chriſtian hero in the trying con- 


ſtake. 

May I be permitted to ſuggeſt a few inſtances, 
y way of ſpecimen, how both ſacred and com- 
on hiſtory may tend to promote ſelf- Know- 
elge? And let me again remind the warm ad- 
ier of ſuffering piety under extraordinary 
nals, that if ſhe now fail in the petty occaſions 
0 which ſhe is actually called out, ſhe would 


de ecaſions which excite her admiration. 

te While the is applauding the ſelf-denying ſaint 
tics "ho renounced his eaſe, or choſe to embrace 
nain{Wcath, rather than violate his duty, let her aſk 
rant H | herſelf 


this habit the Bible itſelf may, in this view, be 


conſtancy of the martyr, if ſhe do not bear in 


common trials with ſomething of the ſame tem- 
per: if ſhe do not bear in mind that, to control 


ficts of life, or the martyr in his agony at the 


ot be likely to have ſtood in thoſe more trying 
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| herſelf if ſhe has never reſuſed to ſubmit to th 
paltry inconvenience of giving up her company, 
or even altering her dinner-hour on a Sundy, 
by which trifling ſacrifice her family might har 
been enabled to attend the public SPY in the 
afternoon? 
While ſhe reads with horror that Belſhazzy 
was rioting with his thouſand nobles at the ven 
moment when the Perſian army was burſtin 


through the brazen gates of Babylon; is ſ : 
very ſure that ſhe herſelf, in an almoſt equalh ; 
imminent moment of public danger, has ng 1 
been nightly indulging in every ſpecies of dil. , 
given ? ; 
cl 
When ſhe 1s deploring the inconſiſtency d q 
ſh 
the human heart, while ſhe contraſts Mark Ar | 
il 
tony's bravery and contempt of eaſe at one pe 
riod, with his licentious indulgences at another; 
? 5 na 
or while ſhe laments over the intrepid foul 1 
ORE” 
Cæſar, whom ſhe had been following in h 
i na as m. 
painful marches, or admiring in his contempte 
.* * * . * * m 
death, diſſolved in diflolute pleaſures with H 
. | 2 not 
enſnaring Queen of Egypt; let her exam 
| a Wa 
whether ſhe herſelf has never, though in a muc 
| STE nat 
lower degree, evinced ſomething of the fan 
5 is ; wh 
inconſiſtency? whether ſhe who lives perhaps! on 
| i 1 
orderly, ſober, and reaſonable life during : 
| ne 
ſummer reſidence in the country, does u 
. . . . . ene. 
plunge with little ſcruple in the winter into! I 
| | Iv1 
the molt extravagant pleaſures of the capital . 
| I 


whether ſhe never carries about with ber! 
accol 
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xccommodating kind of religion, which can be 
made to bend to places and ſeaſons, to climates 
and cuſtoms; which takes its tincture from the 


faſhion without, and not its r from the 


principle within? 

While the is admiring the generoſity of Alex- 
ander in giving away kingdoms and provinces, 
let her, in order to aſcertain whether ſhe could 
imitate this magnanimity, take heed if ſhe her- 
ſelf is daily ſeizing all the little occaſions of doing 


good, which every day preſents to the affſuent? 


Her call is not to facrifice a province; but does 
the ſacrifice an opera ticket ? She who is not 
doing all the good ſhe can under her preſent 
circumſtances, would not do all ſhe foreſees ſhe 
ſhould, in imaginary ones, were her power en- 
larged to the extent of her wiſhes. 

While ſhe is inveighing with patriotic indig— 
nation, that in a neighbouring metropolis thirty 
theatres were open every night in time of war 
and public calamity, is ſhe very clear, that in a 
metropolis which contains only three, ſhe was 
not almoſt conſtantly at one of them in time of 
war and public calamity alſo ? For though in a 
national view it may make a wide difference 
whether there be in the capital three theatres or 


thirty, yet, as the ſame perſon can only go to 


one of them at once, it makes but little differ- 
ence as to the quantum of diſſipation in the in- 
dividual. She who rejoices at ſucceſsful virtue 
in a hiſtory, or at the proſperity of a perſon 
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whoſe intereſts do not interfere with her own 
may exerciſe her ſelf-knowledge, by examining 
whether the rejoices equally at the happineſs of 
every one about her; and let her remember ſhe 
does not rejoice at it in the true ſenſe, if ſhe doe 
not labour to promote it. She who glows will 
rapture at a virtuous character in hiſtory, ſhould 
_ aſk her own heart, whether ſhe is equally read 
to do juſtice to the fine qualities of her acquain. 
tance, though ſhe may not particularly loje 
them; and whether ſhe takes unfeigned pleaſute 
in the ſuperior talents, virtues, fime and fortune 
of thoſe whom ſhe profeſſes to love, though ſhe 
is eclipſed by them? 


+ % #® T0 S 


In like manner, in the ſtudy of geography 
and natural hiſtory, the attention ſhould be hi 
bitually turned to the goodneſs of Providence, 
who commonly adapts the various production 
of climates to the peculiar wants of the reſpec- 
tive inhabitants. To illuſtrate my meaning h 
one or two inſtances ont of a thouſand. The 
reader may be led to admire the conſiderate good 
neſs of Providence in having cauſed the ſpitſ 
fir, whoſe ſlender foliage does not obſtruct tie 
beams of the ſun, to grow in the dreary region 
of the North, whoſe ſhivering inhabitants coul 
ſpare none of its ſcanty rays; while in the tot 
rid zone, the paim-iren, the plantane, and tht 

| banand 
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banana, ſpread their umbrella leaves to break 
the almoſt intolerable fervors of a vertical ſun. 
How the camel, who is the ſole carrier of all 
the merchandiſe of Turkey, Perſia, Egypt, 
Arabia, and Barbary, who is obliged to tranſ- 
port his incredible burthens through countries 
in which paſture is ſo rare, can ſubſiſt twenty- 
| four hours without food, and can travel, loaded, 
many days without water,. through dry and 
duſty deſerts, which ſupply none; and all this, 
not from the habit but from the conformation of 
tne animal: for Naturaliſts make this confor- 
mity of powers to climates a rule of judgment 
in aſcertaining the native countries of animals, 
and always determine it to be that to which 
their powers and properties are moſt appro— 
priate. 

Thus the writers of natural hiſtory are per- 
haps unintentionally magnifying the operations 
of Providence, when they inſiſt that animals do 
not modify and give way to the influence of 
other climates; but here they too comment 
op; and here the pious inſtructor will come 
in, in aid of their deficiency : for Philoſophers 
Mm W ſeldom trace up cauſes, and wonders, and 
bleſſings to their Author. And it is peculiarly 
to be regretted that ſuch a writer as Buffon, 
who, though not famous for his accuracy, poſ- 
ſeſſed ſuch diverſified powers of deſcription that 
cee had the talent of making the drieſt ſubjects 
120% | | | Intereſting, 
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intereſting ; together with ſuch a livelineſs of 
delineation, that his characters of animals are | 
drawn with a ſpirit and variety rather to he 
looked for in an hiſtorian of men than of beaſts; 
it is to be regretted that this writer is abſolute 
admiſſible into the library of a young lady, 
both on account of his immodeſty and his im 
piety; and if, in wiſhing to exclude him, | 
may be thought wrong to have given him f 
much commendation, it is only meant to ſhoy 
that the author is not led to reprobate his prin. 
ciples from inſenſibility to his talents “. 


CHAP. IX. 


On the uſe of definitions, and the moral beneſitt 


accuracy in language. ] 

1 | bro 

ec PERSONS having been accuſtomed fron BM wit 
cc their cradles to learn words before they knen mo 
ce the ideas for which they ſtand, uſually con- of 
« tinue to do ſo all their lives, never taking ti WM and 


cc pains im 


* Goldſmith's Hiſtory of animated Nature has mal] 
references to a Divine Author. It is to be wiſhed thai cept 
ſome judicious perſon would publiſh a new edition ol 

this work, purified from the indelicate and offenſn: 
parts. h 
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60 pains to ſettle in their minds the determined 
« ideas which belong to them. This want of a 
« preciſe ſignification in their words, when 


a they come to reaſon, eſpecially in moral matters, 
« js the cauſe of very obſcure and uncertain 


« notions.. 'They uſe theſe undetermined words 
« confidently, without much troubling their 
« heads about a certain fixed meaning, where- 
« by, beſides the eaſe of it, they obtain this ad- 


| « vantage, that as in ſuch diſcourſe they are 


« ſeldom in the right, ſo they are as ſeldom to 
« be convinced that they are in the wrong, it 
« being juſt the ſame to go about to draw thoſe 


0 perſons out of their miſtakes, who have no 


« ſettled notions, as to diſpoſſeſs a vagrant of 
« his habitation who has no ſettled abode.— 
« The chief end of language being to be under- 
« ſtood, words ſerve not for that end when they 
« do not excite in the hearer the ſame idea 
« which they ſtand for in the mind of the 
« ſpeaker *.“ 
I have choſen to ſhelter myſelf under the 
broad ſanction of the great Author here quoted, 
with a view to apply this rule in philology to a 


| moral purpoſe; for it applies to the veracity 


of converſation as much as to its correctneſs ; 
and as ſtrongly recommends unequivocal and 
imple truth, as accurate and juſt expreſſion. 
Scarcely any one perhaps has an adequate con- 
ception how much clear and correct expreſſions 


favour 
* Locke. * 
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favour the elucidation of truth; and the fide gf 
truth is obviouſly the fide of morals ; it is i 
fact one and the ſame cauſe; and it is 0 
courſe the ſame cauſe with that of true tel. 
gion alſo. ; 

It is therefore no worthleſs part of education 
to itudy the preciſe meaning of words, and the 
appropriate ſignification of language. To thi 
end I know no better method than to accuſton 
young perſons very early to define common 
words and things; for, as definition ſeems to li 
at the root of correctneſs, to be accuſtomed to 
define Engliſh words in Engliſh, would in- 
prove the underſtanding more than barely to 
know what thoſe words are called in French or 
Italian. Or rather, one uſe of learning other 
languages is, becauſe definition is often involre 
in etymology ; that is, ſince many Engliſh work 
take their derivation from foreign languages 
they cannot be ſo accurately underſtood without 
ſome knowledge of thoſe languages: but pr 
ciſion of any kind too ſeldom finds its way into 
the education of women. 

It is perhaps going out of my province to ob. 
ſerve, that it might be well if young men ally 
before they entered on the world, were to be 
furniſhed with correct definitions of certain 
words, the uſe of which is become rather amb 
guous. For inſtance; they ſhould be provide 
with a good definition of the word honour in tht 


faſhionable ſenſe, ſhewing what vices it includes 
and 
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and what virtues it does not include: the term 
god company, which even the courtly Petronius 
of our days has defined as ſometimes including 
not a few immoral and diſreputable characters: 
religion, which in the various ſenſes aſſigned it 
by the world, ſometimes means ſuperſtition, 
ſometimes fanaticiſm, and ſometimes a mere 


hip: the word goodneſs, which is made to mean 
every thing that is not notoriouſly bad; and 
ſometimes even that too, if what is notoriouſly 
bad be accompanied by good humour, pleaſing 
manners, and a little alms-giving. By theſe 
means they would go forth armed againſt many 
of the falſe opinions which through the abuſe or 
ambiguous meaning of words paſs ſo current in 


er 
| tic world. | | 5 
But to return to that youthful part of the ſex 


rhich is the more immediate objec of this little 
work, With correct definition they ſhould alſo 
e taught to ſtudy the ſhades of words, and this 
ot merely with a view to accuracy of expreſſion, 
put to moral truth, | 
It may be thought ridiculous to aſſert, that 
orals have any connection with the purity of 


1t0 


be nguage, or that the preciſion of truth may be 
ain {WF olated through the defect of critical exactneſs 
ab. the three degrees of compariſon : yet how fre- 


ently do we hear from the dealers in ſuperla- 
the nes, of © molt admirable,” ſuper-excellent, and 
des, quite perfect“ people, who, to plain perſons, - 
and H 3 not 


diſpoſition to attend on any kind of form of wor- 
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not bred in the ſchool of exaggeration, woul! 
appear mere common characters, not rifing 
above the level of mediocrity ! By this negl. 
gence in the juſt application of words, we ſhal 
be as much miſled by theſe trope and figure ladies 
when they degrade as when they panegyrize; 
for to a plain and ſober judgment, a trade 
man may not be * the moſt good-for-nothiny 
cc fellow that ever exiſted,” merely becauſe i 
was impoſſible for him to execute in an hour m 
order which required a week; a lady may no 
be « the moſt hideous fright the world ever 
% ſaw,” though the make of her gown my 
have been obſolete for a month; nor may one; 
young friend's father be “ a monſter of cruelty, 
though he may be a quiet gentleman who doe 


not chooſe to live at watering- places, but lil 
to have his daughter ſtay at home with him il 1, 
the country. 

But of all the parts of ſpeech the interjeionſ % 
is the moſt abundantly in uſe with the hyperbol. * 
cal fair ones. Would it could be added tut * 
theſe emphatical expletives (if I may make uſe ag hi 
a contradictory term) were not ſometimes tine 8 
tured with profaneneſs! Though I am perſuade * 
that idle habit is more at the bottom of this der 1 
offence than intended impiety, yet there = 
ſcarcely any-error of youthful talk which want - 
ſeverer caſtigation. And an habit of exclami . 
tion ſhould be rejected by poliſhed people 1 5 


vulgar, even if it were not abhorred as profane 


1 
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The habit of exaggerating trifles, together 
with the grand female failing of mutual flattery, 
and elaborate general profeſſion of fondneſs and 
attachment, is inconceivably cheriſhed by the 
voluminous private correſpondences in which 
ſome girls are indulged. A facility of ſtyle, and 
an eaſy turn of expreſſion, are dearly purchaſed 
by the ſacrifice of that truth, ſobriety, and cor- 

rectneſs of language, and that ingenuous ſimpli- 
city of character and manners ſo lovely in fe- 
male youth. 

But antecedent to this epiſiolary period of life, 
they ſhould have been accuſtomed to the moſt 
ſcrupulous exactneſs in whatever they relate. 
They ſhould maintain the moſt critical accuracy 
W in fact, in dates, in numbering, in deſcribing, in 
| ſhort, in whatever pertains, either directly or 
indirectly, cloſely or remotely, to the great fun- 
damental principle, Truth. 
| The converfation of young females is alſo in 
| danger of being overloaded with epithets. As 
in the warm ſeaſon of youth hardly any thing is 
ſeen in the true point of viſion, fo hardly any 
thing is named in naked ſimplicity ; and the 
rery ſenſibility of the feelings is partly a cauſe of 
the extravagance of the expreſſion. But here, 
as in other points, the ſacred writers, particu- 
larly of the New Teſtament, preſent us with the 
pureſt models ; and its natural and unlabourcd 
itfle of expreſſion is perhaps not the meaneſt 
dence of the truth of the Goſpel. There is 
throughout 
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throughout the whole narratives, no oyerchar. 


d character, no elaborated deſcription, nothing U 
ſtudiouſly emphatical, as if truth of itſelf were in 
weak, and wanted to be helped out. There i; I 
little panegyric, and leſs invective; none hut ro 
on great, and awful, and juſtifiable occaſions, is 
The authors record their own faults with the Wi i; 
{ame honeſty as if they were the faults of other th 
men, and the faults of other men with as littl tri 
ampliſication as if they were their own. There in 
perhaps no book in which adjectives are in 
ſparingly uſed. A modeſt ſtatement of the fach BW gi 
with no colouring and little comment, is the ex to 

_ ample held out to us for correcting the exuber- Wi thi 
ances of paſſion and of language, by that divine Ex 
volume which furniſhes us with the ſtill more WW (:n 
important rule of faith and ſtandard of practice if pl. 
Nor is the truth lowered by any feebleneſs ; for Wi or 
with all this plainneſs there is ſo much force that Wi or | 
a few {imple touches and artleſs ſtrokes of Scrip-Wiſ for 
ture characters convey a ſtronger outline of the WM neſ 
perſon delineated, than is ſometimes given by ti: WM trut 
moſt elaborate portrait of more artificial hiſtor- WM mat 


ans. | 
If it be objected to this remark, that mary 
parts of the ſacred writings abound in a loity 
figurative, and even hyperbolical ſtyle ; this o- 
jection applies chiefly to the writings of the Old 
Teſtament, and to the prophetical aud poetic 
parts of that. But this metaphorical and florid 


ſtyle is diſtinct from the inaccurate and over 
ſtrained 
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irained expreſſion we have been cenſuring ; for 
that only is inaccuracy which leads to a falſe and 
inadequate conception in the reader or hearer. 
The lofty ſtyle of the Eaſtern, and of other he- 
roic poetry does not fo miſlead, for the metaphor 
is underſtood to be a metaphor, and the imagery 


true, plain in oppoſition to figurative, nor ſimple 
in oppoſition to florid ; but it is plain and ſimple 
in the beſt ſenſe; it raiſes no falſe idea; it 
| gives an exact impreſſion of the thing it means 
to convey z and its very tropes and figures, 
though bold, are never unnatural or affected. 
Even when it exaggerates, it does not miſrepre- 
ſent ; if it be hyperbolical, it is fo either in com- 
pliance with the genius of Oriental language, 
or in compliance with contemporary cuſtoms, 


forcibly impreſſed by a bold figure. The lofti- 
neſs of the expreſſion deducts nothing from the 


mates the reader without miſleading him. 


— 


CHAP. 


is underſtood to be ornamental. The ſtyle of 
the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament is not, it is 


4 a - ">. conn 
— 
— — — 


or becauſe the ſubject is one which will be moſt 


truth of the circumſtance, and the imagery ani- 
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CHAP. X. 


On religion. — The neceſſity and duty of early in 
Aruction ſhewn by analogy with human learnin, 


Ir has been the faſhion of the late innovator 
in philoſophy, who have written ſome of th 
moſt brilliant and popular treatiſes on education 
to decry the practice of early mſtilling religiou 
knowledge into the minds of children: it hy 
been alledged that it is of the utmoſt importance 


to the cauſe of truth, that the mind of nu hi. 
ſhould be kept free from prepoſſoſſions; and i no 
particular, that every one ſhould be left to ſom th: 
ſuch judgment on religious ſubjects as may {een | 
beſt to his own reaſon in maturer years. mc 
This ſentiment has received ſome court- 1n; 
nance from thoſe who have wiſhed, on the far tai 
eſt principle, to encourage free inquiry in relig-W ve 
on; but it has been puſhed to the blameable e wh 
ceſs here cenſured, chiefly by the new philo-ſ ma 
phers; who, while they profeſs only an ingen the 
ous zeal of truth, are in fact flily endeavour] any 
to deſtroy Chriſtianity itſelf, by diſcountenae im; 
ing, under the plauſible pretence of free inquiſ gue 
all attention whatever to the e educatiol [ 
of our youth, bat 
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It is undoubtedly our duty, while we are in- 
ſtilling principles into the tender mind, to take 
peculiar care that thoſe principles be found and 


error or ſuperſtition : that-the principles we in- 
fule into others be ſuch as we ourſelves have 
well ſcrutinized, and not the reſult of our ere- 
dulity or bigotry; nor the mere hereditary, un- 
examined prejudices of our own undiſcerning 
childhood. It may alfo be granted, that it is 
the duty of every parent to inform the youth, 
that when his faculties ſhall have fo unfolded 
tnemſelves as to enable him to examine for 
himſelf thoſe principles which the parent is 
now inſtilling, it will be his duty ſo to examine 
them. 5 | 

But after making theſe conceſſions, I would 
molt ſeriouſly inſiſt that there are certain lead- 
ing and fundamental truths ; that there are cer- 
tan ſentiments on the ſide of Chriſtianity, as 
well as of virtue and benevolence, in favour of 
which every child ought to be prepoſſeſſed; and 
| may it not be alſo added, that to expect to keep 
the mind void of all prepoſſeſſion, even upon 
any ſubject, appears to be altogether a vain and 


gues much ignorance of human nature. 

Let it be obſerved here that we are not com- 

bating the infidel; that we are not producing 

evidenges and arguments in favour of Chriſtia- 
| nity, 


| juſt; that the religion we teach be the religion 
Jof the Bible, and not the inventions of human 


impracticable attempt? an attempt which ar- 
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nity, or trying to win over the aſſent of the 
reader to that which he diſputes ; but that ye 
are taking it for granted, not only that Chriſtiz 
nity is true, but that we are addreſſing thoſe 
who believe it to be true. Aſſuming, therefore, 
that there are religious principles which are true, 
and which ought to be communicated in the 
molt eſſectual manner, the next queſtion which 
_ ariſes ſeems to be, at what age and in what man- 
ner theſe ought to be inculcated ? That it ought 
to be at an early period, we have both the ex- 
ample and the command of Chriſt ; for, he hin. 
ſelf attended his parents in their annual public 
devotions at Jeruſalem during his own infancy; 
and afterwards in his public miniſtration encou- 
ragingly ſaid, “Suffer little children to come 
« unto me.” 

But here conceding for the ſake of argument 
what yet cannot be conceded, that ſome. good 
reaſons may be brought in favour of delay; al. 
lowing that ſuch impreſſions as are communi- 
cated early may not be very deep ; allowing 
them even to become totally effaced by the ſub- 
ſequent corruptions of the heart and of the 
world ; {till I would illuſtrate the importance of 
early- infuſing religious knowledge, by an allu- 
fion drawn from the power of early habit in 
human learning. Put the caſe, for inſtance, of 
a perſon who was betimes initiated in the rudi. 
ments of claſſical ſtudies. Suppoſe him after 


quitting ſchool to have fallen, either by a courſe 
oe of 
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of idleneſs or of vulgar purſuits, into a total ne- 
glect of ſtudy. Should this perſon at any fu- 
ture period happen to be called to ſome profeſ- 
fon, which ſhould oblige him, as we fay, to rub 
up his Greek and Latin ; his memory ſtill re- 
tuning the unobliterated though faint traces of 
[is early purſuits, he will be able to recover his 
neglected learning with leſs difficulty than he 
could now begin to learn; for he is not again 
W obliged to ſet out with ſtudying the ſimple ele- 
ments; they come back on being purſued ; 
they are found on being ſearched for; the de- 
cayed images aſſume ſhape, and ſtrength, and 
colour; he has in his mind firſt principles to 
which to recur z the rules of grammar which he 
has allowed himſelf to violate, he has not how- 
yer forgotten; he will recal neglected ideas, he 
mlreſume ſlighted habits far more eaſily than he 
ould now begin to acquire new ones. I ap- 
peal to clergymen who are called to attend the 
hing beds of ſuch as have been bred in groſs 


ll 

no WF" ſtupid ignorance of religion, for the juſtneſs 
b. WF this compariſon. Do they not find that theſe 
be MP appy people have no ideas in common with 


tem ? that they poſſeſs no intelligible medium 
which to make themſelves underſtood ? that 


ies have no firſt principles to which they can 
13 that they are ignorant not only 
| the ſcience, but the language of Chriſti- 
lty 2 - | 


But 


e perſons to whom they are addreſſing. them. _ 
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But at worſt, whatever be the event to the 
child, though in general we are encouraged, 
from the tenor of Scripture and the courſe g 
experience, to hope that that event would he 
favourable, is it nothing for the parent to hay 
acquitted himſelf of this prime duty? And wil 
not the parent who ſo acquits himſelf, with 
better reaſon and more lively hope, ſupplicat 
the Father of mercies for the reclaiming of: 
prodigal, who has wandered out of that righ 
path in which he had ſet him forward, than for 
the converſion of a neglected creature, to whok 
feet the Goſpel had never been offered as a light! 
And how different will be the dying reflection 
even of that parent whoſe earneſt endeayoun 
have been unhappily defeated by the ſubſequent 
and voluntary perverſion of his child, from his 
who will reaſonably aggravate his pangs bj 
transferring the fins of his neglected child i 
the number of his own tranſgreſſions! 

And to ſuch well-intentioned but ill-judgiy 

parents as really wiſh their children to be her- 
after pious, but erroneouſly withhold inſtrudtion 
till the more advanced period preſcribed by tit 
great maſter of ſplendid paradoxes * ſhall a: 
rive; who can aſſure them that while they at 
withholding the good ſeed, the great and et! 
_ vigilant enemy, who aſſiduouſly ſeizes hold 0 
every opportunity which ve neglect, may nod 
be ſtocking the fallow ground with tares ? Na 
who in this fluctuating ſcene of things can * 

| | aſſured 


* Rouſleau. 
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ſured, even if this were not certainly to > be the 
aſe, that to them the promiſed period ever ſhall 
rive at all? Who ſhall aſcertain to them that 
heir now neglected child ſhall certainly live to 
eceive the delayed inſtruction ? Who can aſ- 
are them that they themſelves will live to com- 
Hunicate it? | 

It is almoſt needleſs to Ae that parents 
rho are indifferent about religion, much more 
hoſe who treat it with ſcorn, are not likely to 
he anxious on this ſubject; it is therefore the 
tention of religious parents which is here chiefly 
alled upon; and the more ſo, as there ſeems, 
n this point, an unaccountable negligence in 
nany of theſe, whether 1t ariſe from indolence, 
ſe principles, or whatever other motive. 

But independent of knowledge, it is ſome- 
bing, nay, let philoſophers ſay what they will, 
tis much, to give youth prepoſſeſſions in favour 
f religion, to ſecure their prejudices on its fide 
fore you turn them adrift into the world; a 
rorld in which, before they can be completely. 
armed with arguments and reaſons, they will be 
ſailed by numbers whoſe prepoſſeſhons and pre- 
Judices, far more than heir arguments and rea- 
pons, attach them to the other fide. Why ſhould 
ot the Chriſtian youth furniſh himſelf in a good 
aſe with the ſame natural armour which the 
nemies of religion wear in a bad one? It is certain 
dat tof et out with ſentiments in favour of the 
ligion of our country is no more an error or a 
eakneſs, than to grow up with a fondneſs for our 

country 


n bf 
red 
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country itſelf. Nay, if the love of our county 
be judged a fair principle, furely a Chriltia, 
who-is «a citizen of no mean city,” may lay. 
fully have his attachments too. If patriotiſm he 
an honeſt prejudice, Chriſtianity is not a ſenile 
one. Nay, let us teach the youth to hug hj 
prejudices rather than to acquire that verſatile 
and accommodating citizenſhip of the world 
by which he may be an Infidel in Paris, a Pail 
at Rome, and a Muſſulman at Cairo. 

Let me not be ſuppoſed ſo to elevate politic, 
or ſo to depreſs religion, as to make any con. 
pariſon of the value of the one with the other 
when I obſerve, that between the true Britih 

patriot and the true Chriſtian, there will be thi 
common reſemblance : the more deeply each d 
them enquires, the more will he be confirmed 
in his reſpective attachment, the one to hu 
country, the other to his religion. I ſpeak witl 
reverence of the immeaſurable diſtance ; but ti 
more the one prefſes on the firm arch of our 
conſtitution, and the other on that of Chriſte 
anity, the ſtronger he will find them bol. 
Each challenges ſcrutiny ; each has nothing tt 
dread but from ſhallow politicians and ſhallon 
philoſophers ; in each intimate knowledge jul 
fies prepoſſeſſion; in each inveſtigation confim 
attachment. 8 
If we divide the human being into three con 
| ponent parts, the bodily, the intellectual, at 


the ſpiritual, is it not reaſonable that a porto 
. ] 
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of care and attention be aſſigned to each in ſome 
degree adequate to its importance ? Should I 
Jenture to ſay a due portion, a portion adapted 
to the real comparative value of each, would not 
that condemn in one word the whole ſyſtem of 
modern education? Yet the rational and intel- 
ectual part being avowedly more valuable than 
the bodily, while the ſpiritual and immortal 
part exceeds even the intellectual ſtill more than 
that ſurpaſſes what is corporeal; is it then act- 
ng according to the common rules of propor- 
tion; is it acting on the principles of diſtributive 
uſticez is it acting with that good ſenſe and 
right judgment with which the ordinary buſineſs 
ff this world is uſually tranſacted, to give the 
arger proportion of time and care to that which 
b worth the leaſt ? Is it fair that what relates 
0 the body and the organs of the body, I mean 
hoſe accompliſhments which addreſs themſelves 
o the eye and the ear; ſhould occupy almoſt the 
hole thoughts; that the intellectual part ſhould 
& robbed of its due proportion, and that the 
piritual part ſhould have almoſt no proportion 
t all !/—Is not this preparing your children for 
1 awful diſappointment in the tremendous day 
chen they ſhall be {tripped of that body, of 
boſe ſenſes and organs, which have been made 
moſt the ſole objects of their attention, and 
hall feel themſelves left in poſſe ſſion of nothing 
ut that {piritual part which in education was 
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ſcarcely taken into the account of their eil 
ence? 5 
Surely it ſhould be thought a reaſonable con 
promiſe (and I am in fact undervaluing the d 
ject for the importance of which I plead) 
ſuggeſt, that at leaſt two thirds of that tin 
which is now uſurped by externals, ſhould þ 
reſtored to the rightful owners, the underſtzn 
ing and the heart; and that the acquiſition d 
religious knowledge in early youth, ſhoull} 
leaſt be 10 /e/s an object of ſedulous attenin 
than the cultivation of human learning cr! 
outward embelliſhments. It is alſo reaſon 
to ſuggeſt, that we ſhould in Chriſtianity, ai 
arts, ſciences, or languages, begin with the 
ginning, ſet out with the ſimple elements, a 
thus “ go on unto perfection.“ 
Why in teaching to draw do you begin ni 
ſtraight lines and curves, till by gentle ſtepstt 
knowledge of outline and proportion be attal 
ed, and your picture be completed; never loin 
fight, however, of the elementary lines u 
curves? why in muſic do you ſet out with 
ſimple notes, and purſue the acquiſition throy 
all its progreſs, ſtill in every ſtage recurring 
the notes? why in the ſcience of numbers 
you invent the ſimpleſt methods of convejl 
Juſt ideas of computation, {till referring to 
tables which involve the fundamental ru 
why in the ſcience of quantity do men ut 
_ duce the pupil at firſt to the plaineſt diagril 
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and clear up one difficulty before they allow 
another to appear ? why in teaching languages 
to the youth do you ſedulouſly infuſe into his 
mind the rudiments of ſyntax ? why in parſing 
is he led to refer to every word to its part of 
ſpeech, to reſolve every ſentence into its ele- 
ments, to reduce every term to its original, and 
from the firlt caſe of nouns, and the firſt tenſe 
of verbs, to explain their farmations, changes, 
and dependencies, till the principles of language 
become ſo grounded, that, by continually recur- 
ring to the rules, the ſpeaking and writing cor- 
ectly are fixed into a habit why all this, but 
becauſe you uniformly wiſh him to be grounded 
in each of his acquirements ? why, but becauſe 
ou are perſuaded that a flight, and flovenly, 
and ſuperficial, and irregular way of inſtruc— 
ni on will never train him to excellence in any 
sing? 

ti Do young perſons then become muſicians, 
lou end painters, and linguilts, and mathematicians, 
early ſtudy and regular labour; and ſhall 
th bey become Chriſtians by accident? or rather, 
mou not this acting on that very principle of Dog- 
ring erry, at which you probably have often laugh- 
en : Is it not ſuppoling that religion, like 
were reading and writing, comes by Nature?“ — 
Wl! all thoſe accompliſhments « which periſh 
in the uſing” be fo aſſiduouſly, fo ſyſtemati- 
iel taught ? Shall all theſe habits be ſo care- 
agua formed, ſo perſiſted in, as to be interwoven 


with 
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with our very make, ſo as to become as it ver 
a part of ourſelves, and ſhall that knowlecg 
which is to make us „ wiſe unto ſalvation” þ 
picked up at random, curſorily, or perhaps ny 
picked up at all? Shall that difficult divine {6 


ence which requires “ line upon line, and pr. 

© cept upon precept,” here a little and there; 
little; which parents, even under a darker di 
penſation, were required ““ to teach their chi. t 
« dren diligently, and to talk of it when they (i | b 
« down in their houſe, and when they wal i 
« by the way, and when they lay down, ani e 

c when they roſe up ;” thall this knowledge wihiM 
by Chriſtian parents deferred, or taught lighth 

or be ſuperſeded by things of little comparatin”il » 
worth? | | 12 
Shall the lively period of youth, the fi © 
and impreſſible ſeaſon when laſting habits ai * 
formed, when the ſeal cuts deep into the yieli © 
wax, and the impreſſion is more likely to bl": 
clear and ſtrong ; ſhall this warm and favour ab 
able ſeaſon be ſuffered to ſlide by, without bene 
turned to the great purpoſe” tor which not ode 
youth, but life, and breath, and being, wel ple 
beſtowed ? Shall not that “ faith without vid bi 
« it is impoſſible to pleaſe God ;” fhall M h 
that © holineſs without which no man can ſee er. 
Lord;” ſhall not that knowledge which 1s Wy” 
foundation of faith and practice; ſhall not Md 
charity without which all knowledge 1s ſounduß thin 
braſs and a tinkling cymbal, be impreſſed, be M baffe 


culcated, be inforced, as early, as conſtantly, 
fundame 


fundamentally, with the ſame earneſt puſhing on 
to continual progreſs, with the ſame conſtant re- 
ference to-firlt principles, as are uſed in the cafe 
of thoſe arts which merely adorn human life ? 
Shall we not ſeize the happy period when the 
memory is ſtrong, the mind and all its powers 
| vigorous and active, the imagination buſy and 
all alive, the heart flexible, the temper ductile, 
the conſcience tender, curioſity awake, fear 
powerful, hope eager, love ardent ; for inculcat- 
ing that knowledge, and impreſſing thoſe prin- 


the deſtination for eternity? 

Or, if I may be allowed to addreſs another and 
a till more dilatory claſs, who are for procraſti- 
ming all concern about religion till we are 
driven to it by actual diſtreſs, like the ſailor who 
ſaid, © he thought it was always time enough to 
„begin to pray when the ſtorm began.” Of 
theſe I would aſk, ſhall we, with an unaccount- 
able deliberation, defer our anxiety about reli- 
gion till the man and woman are become ſo im- 
merſed in the cares of life, or ſo entangled in its 
pleaſures, that they will have little heart or 
ſpirit to embrace a new principle? a principle 
whoſe preriſe object it will be to condemn that 
ery life into which they have embarked ; nay 
o condemn almoſt all that they have been doing 


think ? Shall we, I ſay, begin now? or ſhall we 
luffer thoſe inſtructions, to receive which re- 


1 quires 
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ciples which are to form the character, and fix 


and thinking ever ſince they began to act or 
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quires all the concentrated powers of a ſtron 
and healthy mind, to be put off till the day d 
excruciating pain, till the period of debility ang 
ſtupefaction? Shall we wait for that ſeaſon, 3 
if it were the moſt favourable for religious 3. 
quiſitions, when the ſenſes ſhall have been pl 
ed by exceſſive gratification, when the eye ſj] 
be tired with ſeeing, and the ear with hearing! 
Shall we, when the whole man is breaking uy 
by diſeaſe or decay, expect that the dim appre. 
henſion will diſcern a new ſcience, or the ob. 
tuſe feelings delight themſelves with a nen 


_ Pleaſure ? a pleaſure too, not only 1ncompatible ; 
with many of the hitherto indulged pleaſure, a 
but one which carries with it a ſtrong intimatoſ 
that thoſe pleaſures terminate in the death 5 
the ſoul. i " 

But, not to loſe ſight of the important analy 2 
on which we have already dwelt ſo much; ho 5 

prepoſterous would it ſeem to you to hear ay e 

one propoſe to an illiterate dying man, to fe 5 
about learning even the plaineſt and eaſieſt nud 1 | 
ments of any new art; to ſtudy the muhc a 
notes; to conjugate an auxiliary verb; to leat Tk 
not the firſt problem in Euclid, but even then bk 

meration table; and yet you do not think it a * b 
ſurd to poſtpone religious inſtruction, on prin VY 


ples which, if admitted at all, mult termine 
either in ignorance, or in your propoſing tool 
to a dying man to begin to learn the total) 
known icheme of Chriſtianity, You do not thi 


to the © voice of this charmer, heh he can no 
longer liſten to “ the voice of ſinging men and 


« ſinging women.” You do not think it unreaſon- 


able that immortal beings ſhould delay to devote 
their days to Heaven, till they have « no pleaſure 
in them“ themſelves. You will not bring them 
to offer up the firſt fruits of their lips, and hearts, 
and lives, to their Maker, becauſe you perſuade 


hereaſter with the wretched ſacrifice of decayed 
appetites, and the worthleſs leavings of almoſt 
extinguiſhed affections. 

For one cannot believe that there is ſcarcely 
any one, except he be a decided infidel, who 
does not conſider religion as at leaſt a good re- 
verlionary thing; as an object which ought al- 


of life; the ſtudy of which, though it is al- 
ways to be poſtponed, is however not to be final- 
ly rejected; which, though it cannot conveni- 


intended ſomehow or other to take up before 
death. This awful deception ariſes, partly from 


it al | : : 
* the bulk which the objects of time and ſenſe ac- 
> 5 : 5 
PW zuire in our eyes by their nearneſs; while the 
mind 


mvih<ble realities of eternity are but faintly diſ-— 
cerned by a feeble faith, through a dim and 
iltant medium; and partly from a totally 
alle idea of the nature of Chriſtianity, from a 


too l 
ally 
jot thi 
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it impoſſible that he ſhould be brought to liſten 


yourſelves ,that he who has called himſelf a 
« jealous God,” may however be contented 


ways to occupy a little remote corner of his map 


ently come into his preſent ſcheme of life, it is 


I 2 | fatal 
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fatal fancy that we can repent at any future 
period, and that as amendment will always be 
in our own power, it will be time enough to 
think of reforming our life, when we ſhould 
only think of cloſing it. 

But depend upon it, that a heart long harden, 
ed, I do not mean by groſs vices merely, but by 
a fondneſs for the world, by an habitual and ex. 
ceſſive indulgence in the pleaſures of ſenſe, is by 
no means in a favourable ſtate to admit the light 
of divine truth, or to receive the impreſſions of 
divine grace, God indeed ſometimes ſhows us 

by an act of his ſovereignty, that this wonderful 
change, the converſion of a finner's heart, may 

be produced without the intervention of huma 
means, to ſhow that the work is His. But a 
this is not the way in which the Almighty uſu- 
ally deals with his creatures, it would be nearl 
as prepoſterous for men to act on this preſump- 
tion, as it would be to take no means for the pre- 
ſervation of our lives, becauſe Jeſus Chriſt rai 
ed Lazarus from the dead. 


CHAP 
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CHAP. XL. 


Os the manner fenſtructiug young perſons in Reli- 
gion. General remarks on the genius of Chri/- 
Hani, 


| WOULD. now with great deference addreſs 
thoſe reſpectable characters who are really con- 
cerned about the beſt intereſts of their children; 
| thoſe to whom Chriſtianity is indeed an impor- 
ant conſideration, but whoſe habits of life have 


an 
3; WY hindered them from giving it its due degree in 
ſu- the ſcale of education. 

rl Begin then with conſidering that religion is a 
n- hart, and the moſt prominent part, in your ſyſt- 
pre. em of inſtruction. Do not communicate its 


principles in a random de ſultory way; nor ſcan- 
tily ſtint this buſineſs to only ſuch ſcraps and 
remnants of time as may be caſually picked up 
ſom the gleanings of other acquirements. 
„Will you bring to God for a ſacrifice that 
„which coſts you nothing?“ Let the beſt part 
vi the day, which with moſt people! is the earli- 
ll part, be ſteadily and invariably dedicated to 
Nis work by your children, before they are tired 
rich their other ſtudies, while the intelle& is 


kar, the ſpirits light, and the attention un- 
Fgued. 


rall- 
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Confine not your inſtructions to mere verha] 
rituals and dry ſyſtems z but inſtruct them ina 
way which ſhall intereſt their feelings; by lively 
images, and by a warm practical application of 
what they read to their own hearts and circum. 
ſtances. There ſeems to be no*good reaſon that 
while every other thing is to be made amuſing, 
religion alone muſt be dry and uninviting. Do 
not fancy that a thing is good merely becauſe it 
is dull. Why ſhould not the moſt entertaining 
powers of the mind be ſupremely conſecrated to il © 
that ſubje& which is moſt worthy of their full ll 
exerciſe? The misfortune is, that religious leam- Ul 
ing is too often rather conſidered as an act of WW" 
the memory than of the heart and feelings; anl 
that children are turned over to the dry work of 
getting by rote as a taſk that which they ſhould 
get from example and animated converſation, 
Teach them rather, as their Bleſſed Saviour 
taught, by intereſting parables, which, wii 
they corrected the heart, left ſome exerciſe tor 
the ingenuity in their ſolution, and for the feel 
ings in their application. Teach, as HE taught, 
by ſeizing on ſurrounding objects, paſſing events 
local circumſtances, peculiar characters, apt ally 
fions, juſt analogy, appropriate illuſtration, 
Call in all creation, animate and inanimate, te 
your aid, and accuſtom your young audience t 


o " TY | . . 0 1, 
Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooss, 
Sermons in ſtones, and gocd in cvery thing. 


Do 
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No, according to your meaſure of ability, what 
the Holy Spirit which indited the Scriptures has 
done, always take the ſenſibility of the learner 
into your account of the faculties which are to 
be worked upon. * For the doctrines of the 
« Bible,” as the profound and enlightened Ba- 
con obſerves, „are not propoſed to us in a 
naked logical form, but arrayed in the moſt. 
« beautiful and ſtriking colours which creation 
« affords.” By thoſe illuſtrations uſed by Him | 
« who knew what was in man,” and therefore | 
beſt knew how to addreſs him, it was, that the 1 
unlettered audiences of Chriſt and his SI 9 


uber touched their hearts; and which would have 
on, bund acceſs to neither the one nor the other, 
cor had they been delivered in dry, ſcholaſtic diſqui- 
tons. Now thoſe audiences not being learned, 
may be ſuppoſed to have been in nearly the ſtate 
of children, as to their receptive faculties, and 
to have required nearly the ſame ſort of inſtrue- 
ion; that is, they were more capable of being 
tected with what was ſimple, and touching, 
ad lively, than what was elaborate, abſtruſe, 
and unaffecting. Heaven and earth were made 
o furniſh their contributions, when man was to 
be taught that ſcience which was to make him 
vile unto ſalvation. If that be the pureſt elo- 
quence which moſt perſuades, then no elo- 


quence 


n. | 
oi were enabled both to comprehend and to reliſh | 
n octrines, which would not readily have made 
- of WY their way to their underſtandings, had they not | 
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quence is ſo powerful as that of Scripture : an 
an intelligent Chriſtian teacher will be ad. 
moniſhed by the mode of Scripture itſelf, hoy 
to communicate its truths with life and ſpirit; 


| 

„ While he is muſing, the fire burns :” that fir 
which will preſerve him from an inſipid and t 
freezing mode of inſtruction. He will more. 
over, like his great Maſter, always carefully key c 
up a quick ſenſe of the perſonal intereſt the pu- 0 
pil has in every religious inſtruction which i / 


_ impreſſed upon him. He will teach as Paul pray. 6 


ed, „ with the ſpirit, and with the underſtand. 6 
« ing alſo;” and in imitating this great mode! Wi « 
he will neceſſarily avoid the oppoſite faults of BW i: 
two different ſorts of inſtructors; for while e. 
ſome of our divines of the higher claſs have been Wi :} 
too apt to preach as if mankind had only intel- Wil © 
le, and the lower and more popular ſort as it e 
they had only paſſions, do you . borrow. what is e. 
good from both, and addreſs your pupils as be. u 
ings compounded of both underſtanding ani ei 
affections *. = 
Fancy jud 
„The zeal and diligence with which the Biſhop «t brit 
London's weekly lectures have been attended by perſors ung 
of all ranks and deſcriptions, but more eſpecially by tht ho! 
claſs to whom this little work is addreſſed, is a very pio. 
miſing circumſtance for the age. And while one conſiiers 
with pleaſure the advantages peculiarly to be derived by Al 
the young from ſo intereſting and animated an expoſition Wo l. 
of the Goſpel, one is further led to rejoice at the counte- 
nance given by ſach high authority to the revival of that 
excellent, but too much neglected, practice of lectules. 
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Fancy not that the Bible is too difficult and 
intricate to be preſented in its own naked form, 
and that it puzzles and bewilders the youthful 
underſtanding. In all needful and indiſpenſa- 
ble points of knowledge the darkneſs of Scrip- 
ture, as a great Chriſtian philoſopher “ has ob- 
« ſerved, is but a partial darkneſs, like that of 
« Egypt, which benighted only the enemies of 
« God, while it leſt his children in clear day.” 
And if it be really the appropriate character of 
Scripture, as it tells us itſelf that it is, “ to en- 
« lighten the eyes of the blind,” and « to make 


cd Wl © wiſe the ſimple,” then it is as well calculated 
of WW for the youthful and uninformed as for any 
le WA other claſs ; and as it was never expected that 
en the greater part of Chriſtians ſhould be learned, 
el. ois learning, though of ineſtimable value in a 


i Wi teacher of theology, no Mential qualification for a 


1s WW common Chriſtian ; for which reaſon Scripture 


nuths are expreſſed with that clear and ſimple 
tridence adapted to the kind of aſſent which 
they require. He who could bring an unpre- 


ney judiced heart and an unperverted will would 


jp of bring to the Scriptures the beſt qualification for 

ws mderftanding and receiving them. And 
t at - | SI 2 2 

i llough they contain things which the pupil can- 


aſider 5 
ed by 
ofition 
ounte- 
of that 
les. 


a, or orator does not, ) the teacher may addreſs 
o him the words which Chriſt addreſſed to Pe- 


* Mr. Boyle. 


wt comprehend, (as what ancient poet, hiſtori- 


13 ter, 
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ter, © What I do, thou knoweſt not now, but 
% thou {halt know hereafter.” | 
| Young people who have been taught religion 
in a dry and ſuperficial way, who have had al 
its drudgeries and none of its pleaſures, will pro- 
bably have acquired ſo little reliſh for it, as to 
_ conſider the continued proſecution df their re. 
ligious ſtudies as a badge of their tutelage, asa 
mark that they are ſtill under ſubjection; and 
will look forward with impatience to the hour 
of their emancipation from the leQures on Chril- 
tianity. They will long for the period when | 
its leſſons ſhall ceaſe to be delivered; will con. 
. clude that, having once attained fuch an age, 
and arrived at the required proficiency, the d- 
ject will be accompliſhed and the labour at an WW "\ 
end. Bat let not your children “e fo leam 
« Chriſt.” Apprize them that no ſpecific diy 
will ever arrive on which they ſhall fay, I hav 
attained ; but inform them, that every acquiſit- 
on mult be followed up; knowledge muſt be in- 
creaſed ; prejudices ſubdued : good habits root 
ed; evil ones eradicated ; diſpoſitions ſtrength 


ened ; principles confirmed; till going on fron 
ſtrength to ſtrength, they cc me „ to the mealure al 
« of the ſtature of the fulneſs of Chriſt.” hg! 
But though ſerious inſtruction will not only b * 
unintereſting but irkſome if conveyed to youth of t 
in a mere didactic way, yet if their affection ith 
are ſuitably engaged, their hearts, ſo far fro 4 : 


_ neceſſarily revolting, as ſome inſiſt they wil 
oſe 
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crity. It is the manner which revolts them, 
and not the thing. 

As it is notorious that men of wit and imagi- 
nation have been the moſt formidable enemies to 
| Chriltianity z while men, in whom thoſe talents 
have been conſecrated to God, have been ſome 


care to preſs that ardent and ever-aCtive power, 
the i. mg¹ẽion, into the ſervice of religion; this 
bright and buſy ſaculty will be leading its poſſeſ- 
for into perpetual peril, and is an enemy of pe- 
culiar potency till it come to be employed in the 
cauſe of God. It is a lion, which though 
worldly prudence indeed may in ſo as to pre- 


in WJ vent outward miſchief, vet the malignity remains 


i WI vithin; but when ſanctiſied by Chriſtianity, 
Way the imagination is a lion ame; you have all 
the benefit of its ſtrength and its activity, di- 
veited of its mifchief. God never beſtowed 
that noble but reſtleſs ſaculty, without intending 
itro be an inſtrument of his own glory; though 


jpth- it has been too often ſet up in rebellion againſt 
ron lim; becauſe, in its youthſul ſtirrings, while 
aur alive to evil, it has not been ſeized upon to 


elt for its rightſul Sovereign, but was early 
enliſted with little oppoſition under the banners 
of the world, the fleſh, and the devil. Religion 
the only ſubject in which, under the guidance 


cutſive faculty can ſafely ſtretch its powers and 
| expand 


oſten receive the moſt ſolemn truths. with ala- 


of her molt uſelul champions, take particular 


af an holy and ſober- minded prudence, this dif- 


1 


i 
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expand its energies. But let it be remembered, 
that it muſt be a ſound and genuine Chriſtianity 
which can alone ſo chaftiſe and regulate the 
imagination, as to reſtrain it from thoſe error 
and excefles into which a falſe, a miſtaken, an 
irregular religion, has too often plunged its in- 
judicious and ill- inſtructed proſeſſor. To ſecure 


the imagination therefore on the ſafe ſide, and, f 
if I may change the metaphor, to put it under 
the direction of its true pilot in the ſtormy vo- ; 


age of life, is like engaging thoſe potent . 
ments, the wind and tide, in your favour. y 
In your communications with young people, 0 
take care to convince them that as religion i p 
not a buſineſs to be laid aſide with the leſſon, f 
ſo neither is it a ſingle branch of duty; ſome Wi tt: 
detached thing, which like an art or a language WW h 
is to be practiſed ſeparately, and to have its d: * 
tinct periods and modes of operation. But in 
let them underſtand, that common acts, by the Wil ic 
ſpirit in which they are to be performed, are t 


1 be made acts of religion: that Chriſtianity may P! 
1 'l be conſidered as having ſomething of that in- cu 
(| fluence over the conduct which external grace bre 
|; ll has over the manners; for as it is not the pe. ful 

{ | formance of ſome particular act which denomi tic 


o 
- CE EY 2 


the 
lep 
wil 
«] 


nates any one to be graceful, grace being a ſpin 
diffuſed through the whole ſyſtem which ani 
mates every ſeatiment, and informs eve!) 
action; as ſhe who has true perſonal grace h. 
it uniformly, and is not ſometimes awkward ail 

ſometime 
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ſometimes elegant; does not ſometimes lay it 
down and. fometimes take it up; ſo religion is 
not an occaſional act, but an indwelling princi- 
ple, an inwrought habit, a pervading and in- 
forming ſpirit, from which indeed every act 
derives all its life, and energy, and beauty. 

Give them clear views of the broad diſcrimi- 
nation between practical religion and worldly 
morality. Show them that no good qualities 
ze genuine but ſuch as flow from the religion 
of Chriſt. Let them learn that the virtues. 
which the better ſort of people, who yet are 
deſtitute of true Chriſtianity, inculcate and 
practiſe, reſemble thoſe virtues which have the 
love of God for their motive, juſt as coun- 
terleit coin reſembles ſterling gold; they may 
age WY have, it is true, certain points of reſemblance 
a. WY with the others; they may be bright and ſhin- 
But ing; they have perhaps the image and the ſuper- 
the WM ſcription, but they ever want the true diſtin- 
re o guiſhing properties; they want ſterling value, 
mari purity, and weight. They may indeed paſs 
it in- current in the traſhc of this world, but when 


grace brought to the touchſtone, they will be found 
per full of alloy; when weighed in the balance of 
nom the ſanctuary, „they will be found wanting ;” 


spirit they will not ſtand that final trial which is to 
h an {parate « the precious from the vile 3” they 
ever vill not „ abide the day of his coming who 1 E 
ce da like a refiner's fire.” 

xd ane | 
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One error into which even ſome good people 
are apt to fall, is that of endeavouring to deceive 
young minds by temporiſing expedients. In 
order to allure them to become religious, they 
exhibit falſe, or ſaint, or inadequate views of 
Chriſtianity 3 and while they repreſent it as it 
really is, as a life of ſuperior happineſs and ad. 
vantage, they conceal its difficulties, and like 
the Jeſuitical Chineſe miſſionaries, extenuate, or 
ſink, or deny, ſuch parts of it as are lealt allur 
| ing to human pride. But beſides that, the pro- 


ö || ject fails with them as it did with the Jeſuits; 

L | all fraud is bad; and a pious fraud is a contra t 

i \| diction in terms which ought to be buried in the e 
| rubbiſh of papat deſolation. t 
| 


Inſtead of repreſenting to the young Chriſtian n 
that it may be poſſible by a prudent ingenuity Wi i 
at once to purive, with equal ardour and ſuc- if « 
een worldly fame and eternal glory, would it ! 


| not be more honeſt to tell him fairly and un- WW b. 

6 | _ ambiguouſly that there are two diſtinct roads be- k 
bl Y tween which there is a broad boundary line! h. 
ll that there are two rreconctleable intereſts ; that pe 
1 he muſt forſake the one if he would cleave to bu 

if the other? that there are two ſorts of charadters 

| at eternal variance; that nothing ſhort of ablo-Wif 


late decifion can make a confirmed Chriſtian! 
Point out the different ſort of promiſes annexed 
to theſe different ſorts of characters. Confels 
in the language of Chriſt how the man of the 


world often obtains (and it is the natural courſe 
| i 2 of 
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of human things) the recompence he ſedulouſſy 
ſeeks. “ Verily I fay unto you they have their 
| « reward.” Explain the beatitudes on the other 
hand, and unfold what kind of ſpecific reward 1s 
there individually promiſed to its concomitant 
virtue. Show your pupil that to that « poverty 
« of ſpirit” to which the kingdom of heaven is 
promiſed, it would be inconſiſtent to expect 
that the recompence cf human commendation 
ſhould be alſo attached; that to that « purity of 
heart” to which the beatific viſion 1s annexed, it 
would be-unreaſonable to ſuppoſe you can unite 
1 the praiſe of licentious wits, or the admiration 
he WW of a catch club. Theſe will be beſtowed on 
teir appropriate and correſponding merits. Do 

ian vot inliſt them under falſe colours. Different 
ity WY forts of rewards are attached to different ſorts 
of ſervices z and while you truly aflert that re- 


dit UW "igious ways are „ ways of pleaſantneſs, and all 
un- ber paths are peace,“ take care that you do not 
be- ac them to depend too exclufively on worldly 
ine: happineſs and earthly peace, for theſe make no 


part of the covenant z they may be, ſuperadded, 

but they were never {tipulated'in,the contract. 
But if, in order to attract the young to a re- 
lgtous courſe, you diſingenuouſly conceal its 
Uhculties, while you are enlarging upon its 
pleaſures, you will tempt them to diſtruſt the 
truth of Scripture itſelf. For what will they 
think, not only of a few detached texts, but of 
the general caſt and colour of the Goſpel when 
| contraſted 
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due introduction to the knowledge of the real 


| perceive the requiſitions of experimental Chril- 
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contraſted with your repreſentation of it? Why 
notion will they conceive of “ the ſtrait gate! 
and © narrow way?“ of the amputation of; 
„right hand?“ of the excifion of a « righ | 
e,?“ of the other ſtrong metaphors by which il | 


the Chriſtian warfare is ſhadowed out? 9 
&« crucifying the fleſh ?” of © mortifying tle Wil © 
c old man?“ of “ dying unto fin 7” of „over. [ 

( 


« coming the world?“ Do you not think their 
meek and compaſſionate Saviour, who died ſor “ 
your children, loved them as well as you loje b 
them? And if this were his language, ought it Wi * 
not to be yours? It is the language of true love; f 
of that love with which a merciful God loved WM 
the world, when he ſpared not his own Son- 
Do not then try to conceal from them, that the iſ" 
life of a Chriſtian is neceſſarily oppolite to the th 
life of the world; and do not ſeek, by a van th 
attempt at accommodation, to reconcile that di- fl 
ference which Chriſt himſelf has pronounced vi 
to be irreconcileable. 

May it not be partly owing to the want of a 


nature and ſpirit of religion, that ſo many young tn 
Chriſtians, who ſet out in a fair and flouriſhing] 
way, decline and wither when they come to 


tianity ? requiſitions which they had not ſul- 

pected of making any part of the plan. 
People are no more to be cheated into religion 
than into learning. The ſame ſpirit which in 
fluence 


177 

| fuences your oath in a court of juſtice ſhould 
| influence your diſcourſe in that court of equity— 
your family. Your children ſhould be told the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. It is unneceſſary to add, that it muſt be 
done gradually and diſcreetly. We know whoſe 
example we have for poſtponing that which the 
mind is not yet prepared to receive: « I have 
« many things yet to ſay to you, but ye cannot 
« bear them now.” Accuſtom them to reaſon 
by analogy. Explain to them that great worldly 
atiainments are never made without great ſacri- 
fees; that the merchant cannot become rich 
vithout induſtry; the ſtateſman eminent without 
labour 3 the ſcholar learned without ſtudy; the 
hero renowned without danger: would it not 
then, on human principles, be unreaſonable to 
tink that the Chriſtian alone ſhould obtain a 
mumph without a warfare ? the higheſt prize 
vith the loweſt exertions? an eternal crown 
n.thout a preſent croſs? and that heaven is the 
mly reward which the idle may reckon upon? 
No; though falvation « be the gift of God,” yet 
muſt be © evorted out.” Convince your young 
ends, however, that in this caſe the difficulty 
ders no proportion to the prize; though in 
ne reſpect the point of reſemblance fails, and 
lat moſt advantageouſly for the Chriſtian; for 
tile, even by the moſt probable means, which 
r the union of talents with diligence, no hu- 
un proſperity can be inſured to the worldly can- 
aidate ; 
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didate z while the moſt ſucceſsſif? adventurer 
may fail by the fault of another; while the beſt 
concerted project of the ſtateſman may be cruſh. 
ed ; the bravelt hero loſe the battle; the brighteſt 
genius fail of getting bread ; and while, more. 
over, the pleaſure ariſing from ſucceſs in theſe 
may be no ſooner taſted than it is poiſoned by a 
more proſperous rival; the perſevering Chriſtian 
is ſafe and certain of attaining his object; no 
mifortunes can defeat his hope; no competition 
can endanger his ſucceſs ; for though another 
gain, he will not loſe. Nay, the ſuccets of 
another, ſo far from diminifhing his gain, is an 
addition to it; the more he diffuſes, the richer 
he grows; and that mortal hour which cuts of 
for ever the hopes of worldly men, crowns and 
conſummates his. . | FE 
Beware at the ſame time of ſetting up any act 
of ſelf-denial or mortification as the procuring 
_ cauſe of ſalvation. This would be a preſump- 
tuous project to purchaſe that eternal life which 
is declared to be the free gift of God,” This 
would be to ſend your children, not to the Gol- 
pel to learn their Chriſtianity, but to the Monks 
and Aſcetics of the middle ages; it would be ſend- 
ing them to Peter the Hermit, and the holy ſa- 
thers of the Deſert, and not to Peter the Apoſtle 
and his Divine Maſter. Mortification is not the 
price; it is nothing more than the diſcipline of a 
ſoul of which fn is the diſeaſe, the diet preſcribed 
by the great phyſician, Without this guard the 
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young devout-Chriſtian would be led to fancy 
that abſtinence, pilgrimage, and penance might 
be adopted as the cheap ſubſtitute for the ſub- 
qued defire, the conquered temptation, and the 
obedient will ; and would be almoſt in as much 
danger, on the one hand, of ſelf-righteouſneſs 
ariſing from auſterities and mortification, as ſhe 
would be, on the other, from ſelf-gratification 
in the indulgences of the world. And while 
you carefully impreſs on her the neceſlity of 
living a life of ſtrict obedience if ſhe would 
pleaſe God, do not neglect to remind her alſo 


that a complete renunciation of her own per- 


formances as a ground of merit, purcha/eng the 
favour of God by their own intrinſic worth, is 
included in that obedience. 

It is of the laſt importance, in ſtamping on 


young minds a true impreſſion of the genius of 


Chriſtianity, to poſſeſs them with a conviction 


that it is the purity of the motive which not 


only gives worth and beauty, but which, in- a 
Chriſtian ſenſe, gives life and ſoul to the beſt 
action: nay, that while a right intention will be 
acknowledged and accepred at the final judg- 
ment, even without the act, the act itſelf will be 
diſowned which wanted the baſis of a pure de- 
en. « Thou didſt well that it was in thy 
* heart to build me a temple,” ſaid the Almighty 
to that Monarch whom yet he permitted not to 
build it. How many ſplendid aCtions will be 
rejected in the great day of retribution, to which 
ſtatues 
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ſtatues and monuments have been raiſed on wha 
earth, while their almoſt deified authors ſhall be WI 7 
as much confounded at their own unexpected . 
reprobation, as at the acceptance of thoſe phe 
« whoſe life the world counted madneſs“ y 4 
„ Depart from me, I never knew you,” is not 89 v7 
the maledidtion denounced on the ſceptic or the | f ws 
ſcoffer, but on the unfruitful worker of « mira. 4 2 
cles,“ on the unſanctified utterer of „ pro- 8 
phecies; for even acts of piety wanting the KN 
puriſying principle, however they may dazzle Wl tn 
men, offend God. Cain facrificed, Balaam pro- . þ 
pheſied, Rouſſeau wrote the moſt ſublime pane- Cuid. 
syrio on the Sen of Mary, VOLTAIRE BUlLTA BY fu 
CHURCH: nay, ſo ſuperior was His affectation of "002 
ſanctity, that he oſtentatiouſſy declared, that aid 
while others were raiſing churches to Saint "FO 
there was one man at leaſt who would erect his Oh; E 
church to God: that God whoſe altars he was Wil , Ji 
overthrowing, whoſe name he was vilifying, "2p 
whoſe goſpel he was exterminating, and the c 
very name of whoſe Son he had ſolemnly pledg- mh : 
ed himſelf to blot: from the face of the earth *g jen 
Though it be impoſſible here to enumerate 1 
all thoſe Chriſtian virtues which ſhould be im- Ty 
preſſed in the progreſs of a Chriſtian education, i te 
yet in this connection I cannot forbear ment g. Nor 
oning one which immediately grows. out of the "DRAG 
ſubject 3 and to remark that the principle which «Ohric 
ſhould be the invariable concomitant of all in- loſe of 


ſtruction, and eſpecially of religious inſtruction, 
| 1s 
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is humility. As this temper is inculcated in 
every page of the Goſpel; as it is deducible from 
erery precept and every action of Chriſt ; that 
s a ſufficient intimation that it ſhould be made 
to grow out of every ſtudy, that it ſhould be 
gtaſted on every acquiſition. It is the turning 
point, the leading principle indicative of the very 
genius of Chriſtianity, This chaſtiſing quality 
ſhould therefore be conſtantly made in educati- 
on to operate as the only countetaction of that 
« knowledge which puffeth up.” Youth ſhould 
be taught that as humility 1s the diſcriminating 
characteriſtic of our religion, therefore a proud 
Chriſtian, a haughty diſciple of a crucified Maſt- 
er, furniſhes perhaps a ſtronger oppoſition in 
terms than the whole compaſs of language can 
exhibit. They ſhould be taught that humility | 
being the appropriate grace of Chriſtianity, 1s 
what makes Chriſtian and Pagan virtues eſenti- 
ah different. The virtues of the Romans, for 
inſtance, were obviouſly founded in pride; as a 
proof of this, they had not even a word in their 
copious language to expreſs humility, but what 
was uſed in a bad ſenſe, and conveyed the idea 
of meanneſs or vileneſs. Chriſtianity ſo ſtands on 
ts own ſingle ground, is fo far from aſſimilating 
itſelf to the ſpirit of other religions, that, unlike 
tte Roman Emperor, who though he would not 
become a Chriſtian, yet ordered that the image 
«Chriſt ſhould be ſet up in the Pantheon with 
loſe of the heathen gods, and be worſhipped in 
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common with them; Chriſtianity not only te. got 
jects all ſuch partnerſhips with other religions Go 
but it pulls down their images, defaces their WM and 
temples, tramples on their honours, founds its wea 
own exiſtence on the ruins of ſpurious religion; cide 
and ſpurious virtues, and will be every thing 5 
when it is admitted to be any thing. that 
Will it be going too much out of the way to bene 
obſerve, that Chriſtian Britain retaliates upon that 
Pagan Rome ? For if the former uſed humility Chr! 
in a bad ſenſe, has not the latter learnt to uſe the ( 
pride in a good one? May we, without imper- ligto! 
- tinence, venture to remark, that, in the delihe- can, 
rations of as honourable and upright political Wl e 
| aſſemblies as ever adorned, or, under Providence, Do 1 
upheld a country; in orations which leave us ſome 
nothing to envy in Attic or Roman eloquence ſtead 
in their beſt days; it were to be wiſhed that we your 1 
did not borrow from Rome an epithet which and a1 
ſuited the genius of her religion, as much as it mea 
militates againſt that of ours? The panegyril ritho! 
of the battle of Marathon, of Platza, or of Zuma un 
might with propriety ſpeak of a „ proud day, which 
or 2 proud event,” or a « proud ſucceſs. jour © 
But ſyrely the Chriſtian encomiaſts of the battl who a 
of the Nile may, from their abundance, ſeled pood l 
an epithet better appropriated to ſuch a victorf imbibe 
—a victory which, by preſerving Europe, has pre nd the 
ſerved that religion which ſets its foot on ti with a 
very · neck of pride, and in which the conquer vhen t 
caſtor 


himſelf, even in the firſt ardors of triumph, iot 
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got not to aſcribe the victory to ALMIGHTY 
Gop. Let us leave to the enemy both the term 


weapons in which we walt ever vail to their de- 
cided ſuperiority. 

Above all things then you ſhould beware 
that your pupils do not take up with a vague, 
general, and undefined religion; but look to it 
that their Chriſtianity be really the religion of 
Chriſt, Inſtead of flurring over the doctrines of 
the Croſs, as diſreputable appendages to our re- 
ligion, which are to be got over as well as we 
can, but which are never to be dwelt upon, take 
care to make theſe your fundamental articles. 
Do not explain away theſe doctrines, and by 
ſome elegant periphraſis hint at a Saviour, in- 
ſtead of making him the foundation {tone of 


| mean as ſomething that is to be underſtood 
without being expreſſed ; nor ſtudy faſhionable 
eircumlocutions to avoid names and things on 
which our ſalvation hangs, in order to prevent 
your diſcourſe from being offenſive. Perſons 
who are thus inſtructed in religion with more 
good breeding than ſeriouſneſs and ſimplicity, 
imbibe a diſtaſte for plain ſcriptural language 
and the Scriptures themſelves are ſo little in uſe 
vith a certain faſhionable claſs of readers, that 
when the doctrines and language of the Bible 
occaſionally occur in other authors, they preſent 


—* 


a ſort 


and the thing; arrogant words being the only 


your ſyſtem. Do not convey primary, and plain, 
and awful, and indiſpenſable truths elliptically, | 
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a ſort of novelty and peculiarity which offend; they 


and ſuch readers as diſuſe the Bible are apt to do no 
call that preciſe and puritanical which is in fact ſpectt 
ſound and ſcriptural. Nay, it has ſeveral times ſpeak 
happened to the author to hear perſons of ſenſe off a 
and learning ridicule inſulated ſentiments and ſome 
expreſſions that have fallen in their way, which a total 
they would have treated with decent reſpect had the ve 
they known them to be, as they really were, Jangua 
texts of Scripture. This obſervation is hazarded ofa U 
with a view to enforce the importance of early 
communicating religious knowledge, and of in- 
fuſing an early taſte for Scripture phraſeology. 
The perſons in queſtion are apt to acquire a 
kind of Pagan Chriſtianity, which juſt enables 
them to hear with complacency of the Deity,” 
of a © firſt cauſe,” and of “ conſcience.” Nay, — 
ſome may even go fo far as to talk of «the lants 
„ Founder of our religion,“ of the © Author of | 
« Chriſtianity,” in general terms, as *hey would T 
talk of the prophet of Arabia, or the law-giver 10 
of China, of Athens, or of the Jews. But their ſane 0 
refined ears revolt not a little at the unadorned us 
name of Chriſt; and even the naked and un- reftly ir 
qualified term of our Saviour, our Redeemer, ould b 
carries with it a queeriſh, inelegant, not to lay ich par 
a a ſuſpicious ſound. They will expreſs a ſerious | te ſubje 
diſapprobation of what is wrong under the moral l will n 
term of vice, or the forenſic term of crime; but aten ſo 
they are apt to think that the Scripture term of ent 4 
ant utke 


fin has ſomething fanatical in it: and, while 
they 
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they diſcover a great reſpect for morality, they 
go not much reliſh holineſs, which is indeed the 
ſpecific morality of a Chriſtian. They will 


ſpeak readily of a man's reforming, or leaving 


off a vicious habit, or growing more correct in 
{ome individual practice; but the expreſſion of 
a total change of heart, they would ſtigmatiſe as 
the very ſhibboleth of a ſe, though it is the 
anguage of a Liturgy they affect to admire, and 
of a Goſpel which they profeſs to receive. 


CHAP. XII. 


Hint. agel for furniſhing young forge with a 
ſcheme of prayer. 


Tuosk who are aware of the ineſtimable 
nlue of prayer themſelves, will naturally be 
anxious not only that this duty ſhould be ear- 
reltly inculcated on their children, but that they 
hould be taught it in the beſt manner; and 
wh parents need little perſuaſion or counſel on 
tte ſubject. Yet children of decent and orderly 
(| will not ſay of ſtrictly religious) families are 
ten ſo ſuperficially inſtructed in this impor- 
unt buſineſs, that it is not unuſual, when they 
uc aiked what prayers they uſe, to anſwer, 
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ce the Lord's Prayer, and the Creed.” And eve; 


Wh 
ſome who are better taught, are not always ak the 
made to underſtand with ſuthcient clearneſs the be mac 
ſpecific diltinfttion between the two; that the lepend 
one is the confeſſion of their faith, and the other * up 
the model for their /upplications. By this con. ad co 

fuſed and indiſtin beginning, they ſet out with, om 
a perplexity in their ideas, which is not always 0 4h 
completely diſentangled in more advanced life, N 1.45e; 

An intelligent mother will ſeize the firſt o. may 
caſion which the child's opening underſtanding obſerve 
{hall allow, for making a little courſe of lecture clauſe 
on the Lord's Prayer, taking every diviſion or neither 
thort ſentence ſeparately; for each furniſte exp 
valuable materials for a diſtinct lecture. The plain ar 
child ſhould be led gradually through every pit ict chi 
of this divine compoſition ; the ſhould be tau 2s it 
to break it into all the regular diviſions, into: wa 
which indeed it fo naturally reſolves itſelf. if plcity, 
ſhould be made to comprehend one by one ea The + 
of its ſhort but weighty ſentences ; to amplify m 
and ſpread them out for the purpoſe of bett Hit 1 
underitanding them, not in their molt extenſi o mue 
and critical, but in their moſt ſimple and obi bre.a 0 

ous meaning. For in thoſe condenſed and ſuW-1..1 e. 
ſtantial expreſſions, every word is an ingot, ai any e. 
will bear beating out; ſo that the teacher's den per 
ficulty will not ſo much be what the ſhall ſay, ums, 
what ſhe ſhall ſuppreſs; fo abundant is the en 3 
poſitory matter which this ſuccinct pattern ſuoulde n 


geſts. cription 


fy 
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When the child has a pretty good conception 
of the meaning of each diviſion, ſhe ſhould then 
he made to obſerve the connection, relation, and 
lependance of the ſeveral parts of this prayer 
one upon another; for there is great method 
ind connection in it. We pray that the “ king- 
« dom of God may come,” as the beſt means 


to © hallow his name;“ and that by us, the 


obedient ſubjects of this kingdom, “ his will 


« may be done.” A judicious interpreter will 


abſerve how logically and conſequently one 
cauſe grows out of another, though ſhe will uſe 
neither the word logical nor conſequence : for 
lll explanations ſhould be made in the molt 
rain and familiar terms, it being words, and 
not things, which commonly perplex children, 
h as it ſometimes happens, the teacher, though 
not wanting ſenſe, want perſpicuity and ſim- 
plieity. 

The young perſon, from being made a com- 
pete miſtreſs of this ſhort compoſition, (which 
b it is to be her guide and model through life, 


bare. a clearer conception, not only of its indi- 
dual contents, but of prayer in general, than 
e perhaps loaded with long and unexplained 
ums, which they have been accuſtomed to 
rallow in the lump without ſcrutiny. Prayer 
ould not be ſo ſwallowed. It is a regular pre- 
ſiption, which ſhould ſtand analyſis and ex- 
K 2 amination: 


a 
U 


vo much pains cannot be beſtowed on it,) will 


many ever attain, though their memory has 
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amination: it is not a charm, the ſucceſsfy] 
operation of which depends on your blindly 
taking it, without knowing what is in it, and in 
which the good you receive 1s promoted by 
your 1gnorance of its contents. 

I would have it underſtood that by theſe litth 
comments I do not mean that the child ſhould 
be put to learn dry, and to her unintelligible 


eleme 
aſterv 
both. 
we Ca! 
pity, + 
intruè 
the co 
before 
dexotio 
which 1 
popiſh 
Devotic 
of pray! 
Child 
tend to 
hem ; 
they are 
0know 
em. 


expoſitions; and here I n:uſt remark in general, 
that the teacher 1s ſometimes apt to relieve her. 
ſelf at the child's expence, by loading the memory 
of a little creature on occaſions in which far 

other faculties ſhould be put in exerciſe. The 
child herſelf ſhould be made to furniſh a good 
part of the commentary by her anſwers; i 
which anſwers fhe will be much aſliſted by the 
judgment the teacher uſes in her manner of 
queſtioning. And the youthful underſtanding 
when its powers are properly ſet at work, wil 
ſoon ſtrengthen by exerciſe ſo as to furnith re 


ſonable, if not very correct anſwers. + 4 

Written forms of prayer are not only uſefu ln £ 
and proper, but indiſpentably neceſſary, But BY 
will hazard the remark, that if children ar - Ys 
thrown excluſively on the beſt forms, if they 2 1 & r 
made to commit them to memory like a copy © ay c 
verſes, and to repeat them in a dry, cuſtoma N 

| '. Ind as - 
way, they will produce little effect on ihe he t 
minds. They will not underſtand what the AM : 
repeat, if we do not early open to them the in 3 
portant /cheme of prayer. Without ſuch ? i 


elementar 
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elementary introduction to this duty, they will 


aſterwards be either ignorant or enthuſiaſts, or 
both. We ſhould give them Aue ge before 


ye can expect them to make much progreſs in 
ji.ty, and as a due preparative to it: Chriſtian 
inſtruction in this reſembling the fun, who, in 
the courſe of his communications, gives light 
before he gives heat. And to excite a ſpirit of 
lerotion without infuſing that knowledge out of 
which it is to grow, is practically reviving the 
popiſh maxim, that Ignorance is the mother of 


of praying in an unknown tongue. 
Children, let me again obſe rve, will not at- 
tend to their prayers if they do not underſtand 
them; and they will not underſtand them, if 
they are not taught to analyſe, to diſſect them, 
0know their component parts, and to methodiſe 
hem, 
It is not enough to teach them to conſider 
yer under the general idea that it is an appli- 
ton to God for what they want, and an ac. 
owſedgment for what they have. This, 
dough true in the groſs, is not ſuſh ciently pre- 
l and correct. I hey ſhould learn to define 
to arrange all the different parts of prayer. 
Ind as a preparative to prayer itſelf, they 
ould be impreſſed with as clear ar idea as the 
ure of the ſubject admits, of « Him with 
vom they have to do.” His omnipreſence 
perhaps, of all his attributes, that of which 
we 


Devotion, 'and virtually adopting the popith rule, 
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natid 
hab 
catch 
perſo 
eſpec 
natur 
preſs 
form: 
this t 
only t 
liar, c 
ſpecif 
to det 
faults 


we may make the firſt practical uſe. Every 
head of prayer is founded on ſome great ſerip. 
tural truths, which truths the little analyſ 
here ſuggeſted will materially aſſiſt to fix in their 
minds. | DE | . 
On the knowledge that “ God is,” that he ig 
an infinitely holy Being, and that * he is th 
« rewarder of all them that diligently ſeek him, 
will be grounded the firſt part of prayer, whid 
is ad;ration. The creature devoting itſelf to th 
Creator, or /elf- dedication, next preſents itſel 
And if they are firſt taught that importa 
truth, that as needy creatures they want hel 
which may be done by ſome eaſy analogy, the 


will eaſily be led to underſtand how natural varm! 
petition forms a moſt conſiderable branch oi rote t. 
prayer: and divine grace being among t| thank 
things for which they are to petition, this nai erpreſ 
rally ſuggeſts to the mind the doQtrine of the by ado 
fluences of the Spirit. And when to this WM affe Ric 
added the conviction, which will be read 1s inter 


worked into an ingenuous mind, that as offen Wh: 
ing creatures they want pardon, the neceſſity perſpic 
confeſſion will eaſily be made intelligible to tb fend t 
But they ſhould be brought to underſtand tl bey cl 
it muſt not be ſuch a general and vague con (Hon, « 
fion as awakens no ſenſe of perſonal humiliati Mon, 
as excites no recollection of their own ng rolved 


peculiar and individual faults. But it mult B by 
a confeſſion founded on ſelf-knowledge, wi 8 
Will ea 


is itſelf to ariſe out of the practice of ſelf-exa 
8 x nat bat Ge 
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nation : for want of this ſort of diſcriminating 
habit, a well-meaning but ill- inſtructed girl may 
catch herſelf confeſſing the fins of ſome other 
perſon, and omitting thoſe which are more 
eſpecially her own. On the gladneſs of heart 
natural to youth, it will be leſs difficult to im- 
preſs the delightful duty of thankſgiving, which 


only their general, but to enumerate their pecu- 


ſpecific manner as they ſhould have been taught 
to detail their wants in the petitionary, and their 


warmth of feeling which will more readily dii- 
poſe them to expreſs their gratitude to God in 
thankſgiving, will alſo lead them more gladly to 
expreſs their love to their parents and friends, 
by adopting another indiſpenſable, and to an 
feQtionate heart, pleaſing part of prayer, which 
ls interceſſion. 

When they have been made, by a plain and 
perſpicuous mode of inſtruction, fully to under- 
land the different nature of all theſe; and when 
bey clearly comprehend that adoration, ſelf-dedi- 
ain, confeſſion, petition, thankſgiving, and inter- 
aan, are diſt inct heads, which mult not be in- 
wived in each other, you may exemplify the 


ranches in any well written form. And they 
vil eaſily diſcern, that aſcription of glory to 
mat God to whom we owe fo much, and on 


3 
— * 
— = 


whom 


ſorms ſo conſiderable a branch of prayer. In 
this they ſhould be habituated to recapitulate not 


lar, daily, and incidental mercies, in the fame 


foults in the confeſhonal part. The ſame 


rules by pointing out to them theſe ſucceſſive. 
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whom we ſo entirely depend, is the concluſion 
into which a Chriſtian's prayer will naturally 


reſolve itſelf. It is hardly needful to remind 


the teacher that our truly Scriptural Liturgy 
invariably furniſhes the example ot preſenting 
every requeſt in the name of the great Mediator, 
In the Liturgy too they will meet with the beſt 
exempliſications of prayers, exhibiting ſeparate 
ſpecimens of each of the diſtinct heads we have 
been ſuggeſting. 

But in order that the minds of young : nerſons 
may, without labour or difficulty, be gradually 
brought into ſuch a ſtate of preparation as to be 
bencfited by ſuch a little courſe of lectures as 
we have recommended; they ſhould, from the 
time when they were firſt able to read, have 
been employing themſelves at their leiſure hours, 
in laying in a ſtore of proviſion for their preſent 
demands. And here the memory may be em- 
ployed to good purpoſe ; for being the firlt 


faculty which is ripened, and which is indeed 


perfected when the others are only beginning to 
unfold themſelves, this is an intimation of Pro- 
vidence that it ſhould be the firſt ſeized on for 
the beſt uſes. It ſhould therefore be devoted to 
lay in a ſtock of the more eaſy and devotional 


parts of Scripture. The Pſalms alone are an 
inexhauſtible ſtore-houſe of rich materials“. 


Children 


* This will be ſo far from ſpoiling the cheerfulneſs, or 


impeding the pleaiures of childhood, that the author 
knows 
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Children whoſe minds have been early well fur- 
iſhed from theſe, will be competent at nine or 
ten years old to produce from them, and to ſelect 
with no contemptible judgment, ſuitable exam- 
ples of all the parts of prayer; and will be able 
to extract and appropriate texts under each re- 
ſpective head, ſo as to exhibit, without help, 


complete ſpecimens of every part of prayer. — 


By confining them entirely to the ſenſe, and 
nearly to the words of Scripture, they will be 
preſerved from enthuſiaſm, from irregularity, 


their difficulties, of “ ſearching the Scriptures,” 
which may be uſeful to them on future and 
more trying occaſions. But I would confine 
them to the Bible; for were they allowed with 
equal freedom to ranſack other books with a 
new to get helps to embelliſh their little com- 


tempted to paſs off for their own what they 
pick up from others, which may tend at once to 
make. them both vain and deceitful. This is a 
temptation to which they are too much laid open 
sen they get commended for any pilfered paſ- 
Ile with which they decorate their little themes 
3 - and 


— 


knows a little girl who,. before ſhe was ſeven vears old, 
had learnt the whole Pſalter through a ſecond time; and 


that without any diminution of uncom ion gaiety of 


ſpirits, or any interference with the elegant e ments 
ſuited to her Ration, | 


and conceit. By being obliged continually to - 
apply for themſelves, they will get a habit in all 


politions, or rather compilations, they might be 
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and letters. But in the preſent inſtance there is 


ec 

no danger of any ſimilar deception, for there 1 #8 
ſuch a ſacred ſignature ſtamped on every Scrip int 
ture phraſe, that the owner's name can never be ſupp 
defaced or torn off from the goods, oy by relat 
fraud or violence. the : 
It would be well, if in thoſe Pſalms which capti 
children were firſt directed to get by heart, an nels 
eye were had to this their future application; toral 
and that they were employed, but without any lM the 
intimation of your ſubſequent deſign, in learning WM orerf 
ſuch as may be beſt turned to this account. In Th 
the 139th the firſt great truth to be imprinted on karni 
the young heart, as was before obſerved, is un- there 
folded with ſuch a mixture of majeſtic gran- i, wi 
deur, and ſuch an intereſting variety of inti- ziſing 
mate and local circumſtances, as is likely to ſeize Wl when 
on the quick and lively feelings of youth. The WM treaſu; 
awful idea that that Being whom ſhe is taught collect 
* reverence, is not only in general “ acquainted N vithou 


% with all her ways,” but that “ he is about her Wis now 
« path, and about her bed,” beſtows ſuch a ſenſe MWnemor 


of real and preſent exiſtence on him of whom nateris 
ſhe is apt to conceive as having hrs diſtant habi- Work. 
tation only in Heaven, as will help her to realize Wing one 
the ſenſe of his actual preſence. tan the 
The 103d Pſalm will open to the mind ih er befor 


and abundant ſources of expreſſion for gratitude Meiſe to! 
and thankſpiving, and it includes ſpiritual as wel nched p 
as temporal favours. It illuſtrates the mercies of arying 


God by familiar and domeſtic images, of ſuch 
peculiar 
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# 


peculiar tenderneſs and endearment, as are calcu- 
lated to ſtrike upon every chord of filial fondneſs 


in the heart of an affectionate child. The 5 iſt 
ſupplies an infinite variety of matter in whatever 
relates to confeſſion of ſin, or to ſupplication for 


the aids of the Spirit. The 23d abounds with 


neſs of their heavenly Father, conveyed by paſ- 
toral imagery of uncommon ſweetneſs : in ſhort, 
the greater part of theſe beautitul compolitions 
overflow with materials for every head of prayer. 

The child who, while ſhe was engaged in 
earning theſe Scriptures, was not aware that 
there was any ſpecific object to be anſwered by 
it, will afterwards feel an unexpected pleaſure 
ailing from the application of her petty labours, 


treaſury of knowledge the ſtores ſthe has been 
collecting; and will be pleaſed to find that 
without any freſh application to ſtudy, for ſhe 
1s now obliged to exerciſe a higher faculty than 
memory, ſhe has lying ready in her mind the 
materials with which ſhe 1s now called upon to 
york, Her judgment mult be ſet about ſelect- 
ing one or two, or more texts, which ſhall con- 
tan the ſubſtance of every ſpecific head of pray- 
er before noticed; and it will be a farther exer- 
iſe to her underſtanding to concatenate the de- 
ched parts into one regular whole, occaſionally 


185 


captivating expreſſions of the protecting good- 


when ſhe is called to draw out from her little 


arying the arrangement as ſhe likes; that 
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is, changing the order, ſometimes beginning 
with invocation, ſometimes with confeſſion ; 
| ſometimes dwelling longer on one part, ſome- 


Sunday are often ſo pathetically pleaded, as 
making one of the heavy burdens of religion; 
and as the friends of religion are ſo often called 
upon to mitigate its rigours, might not ſuch an 
exerciſe as has been here * help to vary 
its occupations? 

The habits of the pupil being thus early form- 
ed, her memory, attention, and the intellect 


invariably maintained, may one not reaſonably 
hope that her gFections alſo, through divine 


ſhe will be enabled “ to pray with the ſpirit and 
cc with the underſtanding alſo 9” She will now 
be qualified to uſe a well-compoſed form with 
ſeriouſneſs and advantage; for ſhe will now ute 
it not mechanically, but rationally. "That which 
before appeared to her a mere maſs of yoo! 
words, will now appear a ſignificant compoſition, 
exhibiting variety, and order, and beauty; and 
ſhe will have the farther advantage of being en- 
abled by her improved judgment to diſtinguiſh 
and ſelect for her own purpoſe ſuch as are more 
judicious and more ſcriptural. 


A VIEW 


times on another. As the hardſhips of a religious 


being bent in a right direction, and the exerciſe 


grace, may become intereſted in the work, till 
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A 
VIEW 
OF THE 
PRINCIPLES AND CONDUCT 
DE AMONG 


WOMEN OF RANK AND FORTUNE, 


— 


CHAP. XIII. 


The practical uſes of female knowledge. —Shetch of 
the female charaFer, —A comparative view of 


bath ſexes. 8 . 


Taz chief end to be propoſed in cultivating 
the underſtandings of women, is to qualify them 
or the practical purpoſes of life. Their know- 
ledge is not often like the learning of men, to 
be re-produced in ſome literary compoſition, nor 
erer in any learned profeſſion ; but it is to come 
out in conduct. A lady ſtadies, not that ſhe 
may qualify herſelf to become an orator or a 


pleader 3 not that ſhe may learn to debate, but 


to act. She is to read the beſt books, not ſo 
much to enable her to talk of them, as to bring 
the improvement which they furniſh, to the 

rectifi- 
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rectification of her principles, and the formation 
of her habits. The great uſes of ſtudy are to 
enable her to regulate her own mind, and to he 
uſeful to others. 

To woman therefore, hin be her rank, 
J would recommend a predominance of thoſe 
more ſober ſtudies, which, not having diſplay 
for their object, may make her wife without 
vanity, happy without witneſſes, and content 
without panegyriſts ; the exerciſe of which will 
not bring celebrity, but improve ulzfulneſ,, 
She ſhould purſue every kind of ſtudy which will 
teach her to elicit truth; which will lead her 
to be intent upon realities ; will give preciſion 
to her ideas; will make an exact mind; every 
ſtudy which, inſtead of ſtimulating her ſenſibi— 
lity, will chaſtiſe it; which will give her deſi 
nite notions z will bring the imagination under 
dominion; will lead her to think, to compare, 
to combine, to methodiſe; which will confer 
ſuch a power of diſcrimination that her judg- 
ment ſhall learn to reject what is dazzling if it 
be not ſolid ; and to prefer, not what is ſtriking 
or bright, or new, but what is juſt. That kind 
of knowledge which is rather fitted for home 
conſumption than foreign exportation, is peculi- 
arly adapted to women. 

It is becauſe the ſuperficial nature of their 


education furniſhes them with a falſe and low | 
ſtandard of intellectual excellence, that women | 
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founded pretenſions of literary vanity : for it is 

not the really learned but the ſmatterers, who 

have generally brought their ſex into diſcredit, 

by an abſurd affectation, which has ſet them on 
deſpiſing the duties of ordinary life. There have 

not indeed been wanting (but the character is not 
now common) precieuſes ridicules, who, aſſuming 
a ſuperiority to the ſober cares which ought to 
occupy their ſex, have claimed a lofty and ſu- 

percilious exemption from the dull and plodding 

| drudgeries 


Of this dim ſpeck called earth! 


who have affected to eſtabliſh an unnatural ſepa- 
| ration between talents and uſefulneſs, inſtead of 
bearing in mind that talents are the great ap- 
pointed inſtruments of uſefulneſs; Who have 
acted as if knowledge were to confer on woman 
a kind of fantaſtic ſovereignty, which ſhould 
exonerate her from female duties; whereas it is 
only meant the more eminently to qualify her for 
the performance of them. For a woman of real 
ſenſe will never forget, that while the greater 
part of her proper dutics are ſuch as the moſt 
moderately gifted may fulfil with credit, (ſince 
Providence never makes that to be very difficult, 
vhich is generally neceſſary,) yet the moſt highly 
endowed are equally bound to fulfil them; and 
the humbleſt of theſe offices, performed on 
Chriſtian principles, are wholeſome for the minds 
eren of the moſt enlightened, and tend to the 
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caſting down of thoſe high imaginations which 
women of genius are too much tempted to in. 
dulge. 

For inſtance ; ladies whoſe natural vanity has 
been aggravated by a falſe education, may look 
down on ꝙconomy as a vulgar attainment, un. 
worthy of the attention of an highly cultivated 
intellect; but this is the falſe eſtimate of a ſhal. 
low mind. CEconomy, ſuch as a woman of for. 
tune is called on to practiſe, is not merely the 
petty detail of ſmall daily expences, the ſhabby 
curtailments and ſtinted parſimony of a little 
mind operating on little concerns; but it is the 
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exerciſe of a ſound judgment exerted in the com- Sup 
prehenſive outline of order, of arrangement, of by 
diſtribution; of regulations by which alone well ee the 
governed ſocieties, great and ſmall, ſubiiſt, She any 
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who has the beſt regulated mind will, other 
things being equal, have the beſt regulated fa- 
mily. As in the ſuperintendence of the univerſe, 
wiſdom is ſeen in its efe&s ; and as in the vil- 
ble works of Providence that which goes on with 
ſuch beautiful regularity is the reſult not of 
chance but of deſign; ſo that management which 
ſeems the moſt eaſy is commonly the conle- 
quence of the beft concerted plan. A ſound 
ceconomy is a ſound underſtanding brought 
into action: it is calculation realized; it is the 
doctrine of proportion reduced to practice; i 
18 foreſecing confequences and guarding againll 
them ; it is expeching contingencies. and being 

prepared 


prepared for them. The difference is, that to a 
narrow minded vulgar œconomiſt the details are 
continually preſent z ſhe is overwhelmed by 


pity for her labours and your praiſe for her ex- 


ſhe is haraſſed. Little events, and trivial ope- 
rations, engroſs her whole ſoul; while a woman 
of ſenſe, having provided for their probable re- 
currence, guards againſt the inconveniencies, 


vithout being diſconcerted by the caſual ob- 


ſtructions which they offer to her general 
ſcheme. 

Superior talents however are not ſo common, 
x, by their frequency, to offer much diſturbance 
to the general courſe of human affairs; and 
nany a lady, who tacitly accuſes herſelf of ne- 
gecting her ordinary duties becauſe ſhe is a ge- 
ius, will perhaps be found often to accuſe her- 
ſelf as unjuſtly as good St. Jerome, when he la- 
ents that he was beaten by the Angel ſor being 
v0 Ciceronian in his ſtyle “. N 

The truth is, women who are ſo puffed up 
Fith the conceit of talents as to neglect the plain 
luties of life, will not frequently be found to be 
omen of the beſt abilities. And here may 
he author be allowed the gratification of obſerv- 
g that thoſe women of real genius and exten- 
ie knowledge, whoſe friendſhip have con- 
tired honour and happineſs on her own life, 
have 


| * Cee Dr. Owen. 
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their weight, and is perpetually beſpeaking your 


ertions 3 ſhe is afraid you will not ſee how much 
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blind the one-eyed are kings,) and poſſeſſing 


poetical reading, in an elegy on a ſick linnet 


or a dead lap-dog; ſhe begins thenceforward 
to be conſidered as a prodigy in her little circle; 


who have meekly ſat down in the humble ſhades 
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have been in general eminent for ceconomy, 
and the practice of domeſtic virtues ; and great. 
ly ſuperior to the poor affectation of deſpiſing 
the duties and the knowledge of common life, 
A romantic girl with a pretenfion to ſenti. 
ment, which her ſtill more ignorant friends 
miſtake for genius, (for in the empire of the 


ſomething of a natural ear, has perhaps in her 
childhood exhauſted all the images of grief 
and love, and fancy, picked up in her deſultory 


ſurrounded with flatterers, ſhe has no oppor. 
tunity of getting to know that her fame i 
derived not from her powers, but her poſition; 
and that when an impartial critic ſhall have 
made all the neceſſary deductions, ſuch as—that 
ſhe is a neighbour, that ſhe is a relation, that ſhe 
is a female, that ſhe is young, that ſhe has had 
no adyantages, that ſhe is pretty perhaps—when 
her verſes come to be ſtripped of all their extra- 
neous appendages, and the fair author is driven 
off her *vantage-ground of partiality, ſex, and 
favour, ſhe will commonly fink to the level ot 
ordinary capacities; while thoſe quieter women, 


of proſe and prudence, by a patient perſeverance 
in rational ſtudies, rife afterwards much higher 
in the ſcale of intellect, and acquire a ſtock of 

| ſound 
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{ound knowledge for far better purpoſes than 
mere diſplay. And though it may ſeem a con- 
tradition, yet it will generally be found true, 
that girls who take to ſcribbling are the leaſt 


ſtudious. They early acquire a falſe confidence 


in their own unaſſiſted powers; it becomes more 
gratifying to their natural vanity to be always 
pouring out their minds on paper, than to be 
drawing into them freſh ideas from richer ſour- 
ces. The original ſtock, ſmall perhaps at firſt, 
is ſoon ſpent z and the ſubſequent efforts grow 
more and more faint, if the mind which is con- 
tinually exhauſting itſelf, be not alſo continu- 
ally repleniſhed ; till the latter compoſitions 
become little more than reproductions of the 
ſame images, a little varied and modified per- 
haps, and not a little diluted and enfeebled. 
Theſe ſelf-taught, and ſelf-dependent ſerib- 
blers pant for the unmerited praiſe of fancy and 
of genius, while they diſdain the commendation 
of judgment, knowledge, and perſeverance, 
which would be within their reach. To extort 
admiration, they are accuſtomed to boaſt of an 
impoſſible rapidity in compoſing; and while 


they inſinuate how little time their performances 


colt them, they intend you ſhould infer how 
perfect they might have made them had they 
condeſcended to the drudgery of application. 
They take ſuperfluous pains to convince you 
that there was neither learning nor labour em- 
ployed in the work for which they ſolicit your 
praiſe : 
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praiſe : the judicious eye too ſoon perceives it 
though it does not perceive that native ſtrength 
and mother-wit, which in works of real geniug 
make ſome amends for the negligence, which 
yet they do not juſtify, But inſtead of exto]. 
ling theſe effuſions for their facility, it would he 
kind in friends rather to blame them for their 
crudeneſs: and when the young pretenders are 
eager to prove in how ſhort a time ſuch a poem 
has been ſtruck off, it would be well to regret 
that they had not either taken a longer time, or 
forborne from writing at all; as in the former 
caſe the work would have been leſs defective, 
and in the latter the writer would have dif. 
covered more humility and ſelf-diſtru{t, 


A general capacity for knowledge, and the | 


cultivation of the underſtanding at large, will 
always put a woman into the beſt ſtate for di- 
recting her purſuits into thoſe particular chan- 
nels which her deſtination in life may after. 
wards require, But ſhe ſhould be carefully 
inſtructed that her talents are only a means to 
a ſtill higher attainment, and that ſhe is not to 
reſt in them as an end; that merely to exerciſe 
them as inſtruments for the acquiſition of fame 
and the promoting of pleaſure, is ſubverſive of 
her delicacy as a woman, and contrary to the 

ſpirit of a Chriſtian, 
Study, therefore, is to be conſidered as the 
means of ſtrengthening the mind, and of fitting 
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t ſor higher duties, juſt as exerciſe is to be con- 
fdered as an inſtrument ſor ſtrengthening the 
body for the ſame end. Anil the valetudinarian 
who 15 religiouſly punctual in the obſervance of 
his daily rides to promote his health, and reſts 
in that as an end, without ſo much as intending 
to make his improved health an inſtrument of 
increaſed uſefulneſs, acts on the ſame low and 
ſelfiſh principle with her who reads merely for 
pleaſure and for fame, without any deſign of 
devoting the more enlarged and invigorated 
mind to the glory of the Giver. 

But there is one human conſideration which- 
would perhaps more effectually tend to damp in 
an aſpiring woman the ardours of literary va— 
nity {I ſpeak not of real genius) than any which 
ſhe will derive from motives of humility, or 
propriety, or religion; which is, that in the 
judgment paſſed on her performances, ſhe will 
have to encounter the mortiſying circumſtance 
of having her ſex always taken into account, and 
her higheſt exertions will probably be received 
with the qualified approbation, ut it is really | 
extraordinary for a woman. Men of learning, 
who are naturally inclined to eſtimate works in 
| proportion as they appear to be the reſult of 
art, ſtudy, and inſtitution, are apt to conſider 
eren the happier performances of the other ſex 
the ſpontaneous productions of a fruitful but 
ſhallow ſoil z and to give them the ſame fort of 

praiſe 
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moſt 
moſt 
ſtrug 
not f 
ed. 

moſt 
vious 
| tain | 


praiſe which we beſtow on certain ſallads, which 
ofcen draw from us a fort of wondering com- 
mendation z not indeed as being worth much in 
themſelves, but becauſe by the lightneſs of the 
earth, and a happy knack of the gardener, theſe 
indifferent creſſes ſpring up in a night, and 
therefore one is ready to wonder they are ng 
worſe. | 0 
As to men of ſenſe, however, they need be 
the leſs inimical to the improvement of the 


argun 
the ri 


other ſex, as they themſelves will be ſure to be Ih 
gainers by it; the enlargement of the female om 
underſtanding being the moſt likely means to ber b 
put an end to thoſe petty cavils and contentions bully 
for equality which female ſmatterers ſo anxiouſj Ml "5 
maintain. I ſay ſmatterers, for between the provid 

lhe do 


firſt claſs of both ſexes the queſtion is much 
more rarely, and always more temperately, agi. anothe 
tated. Co-operation and not competition is lhe wh 
indeed the clear principle we wiſh to ſee reci- in her 


procally adopted by thoſe higher minds in each hole 
ſex which really approximate the neareſt to each Peten 
other. The more a woman's underſtanding is ole 
improved, the more obviouſly ſhe will diſcem the wi 
that there can be no happineſs in any ſociety lor he! 
More f 


where there is a perpetual ſtruggle for power; 
and the more her judgment is rectiſied, the more 
accurate views will ſhe take of the ſtation ſit 
| herſelf was born to fill, and the more readil 
will ſhe accommodate herſelf to it; while the 


the "ut 
alique 


mol; 
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moſt vulgar and Ul informed women are ever 
moſt inclined to be tyrants, and thoſe always 
ſruggle moſt vehemently for power, who would 


not fail to make the worſt uſe of it when attain- 


ed. Thus the weakeſt reaſoners are always the 
moſt poſitive in debate; and the cauſe is ob- 
vious, for they are unavoidably driven to main- 


arguments and reatons to prove that ns are in 
the right. | 
There 1s this Gogular 3 between a 
woman vain of her wit, and a woman vain of 
| ker beuuty; that the beauty, while ſhe is anx- 
wully alive to her own fame, is often indifferent 
enough about the beauty of other women; and 
provided ſhe herſelf is ſure of your admiration, 
ſhe does not inſiſt on your thinking that there is 
mother handſome woman in the world: while 
ſh who is vain of her genius, more liberal at leaſt 
in her vanity, is jealous for the honour of her 
whole ſex, and contends for the equality of their 
pretenſions, in which the feels that her own are 
molyed. The beauty vindicates herown rights, 


lor herſelf, the wit for a party; and while the 
more ſelfiſn though moderate beauty | 


e would but be Queen for life, 


ne public ſpirited wit ſtruggles to abrogate the 
delique law of intellect, and to enthrone 


a whole ſex of Queens, 


At 


| tain their pretenſions by violence who want 


the wit, the rights of women; the beauty fights 
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At the revival of letters in the ſixteenth ang 


the following century, the controverſy about this 2 
equality was agitated with more warmth than irref 
wiſdom; and the proceſs was inſtituted and „ho 
carried on, on the part of the female complain. b 
ant, with that ſort of acrimony which awaz dun 
raiſes a ſuſpicion of the juſtice of any cauſ; iſe 
The novelty of that knowledge which was then cipro! 
burſting out from the dawn of a long dark night, WM: va. 
kindled all the ardours of the female mind, apd on; 
the ladies fought zealouſly for a portion of tha "ROY 
renown which the reputation of learning wi ally as 
beginning to beſtow. Beſides their own pens... n. 
they had for their advocates all thoſe neeqy|Ml.. me 
authors who had any thing to hope from thei te 
power, their riches, or their influence; and f grote 
giddy did ſome of theſe literary ladies becom 5 
by the adulation of their numerous panegyriſts te gra 
that through theſe repeated draughts of inebriat ls in 
ing praiſe, they grew to deſpiſe the equality for 150 ha 
which they had before contended, as a ſtate be It, and 
low their merit and unworthy of their accept. | 
ance. They now ſcorned to litigate for wh: bis Oste 
they already thought they ſo obviouſly poſſeſſed her n 
and nothing ſhort of the palm of ſuperiority vai gut i 
at length conſidered as adequate to their grown... fam 
claims. When court-ladies and princeſſes we hi; pi 
the candidates, they could not long want chan, verſe 
pions to ſupport their cauſe ; by theſe chu century 
pions female authorities were produced a5 Wh. now 
paramount to facts; quotations from they. — 


femal 
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female authors were conſidered as proofs, and 
their point-blank aſſertions ſtood for ſolid and 
irefragable arguments. In thoſe paraſites 
who offered this homage to female genius, the 
homage was therefore the effect neither of 
truth, nor of juſtice, nor of conviction. It 
aroſe rather out of gratitude, or it was a re- 
cprocation of flattery; it was ſometimes vanity, 
it was often diſtreſs, which prompted the adula- 
tion; it was the want of a patroneſs ; ; it was the 
want of a dinner. When a lady, and eſpeci- 
Lily as it then often happened, when one who 
uns noble or royal, ſat with gratifying docility 
at the foot of a profeſſor's. chair; when ſhe 
zamired the philoſopher, or took upon her to 


is own ſex were tearing to pieces, what could 
the grateful profeſſor or delighted theologian do 
ſs in return, than make the apotheoſis of her 
kho had had the penetration to diſcern his me- 
It, and the ſpirit to reward it? Thus in fact it 
as not ſo much her vanity as his own that he 
ns oſten flattering, though ſhe was the dupe 
her more deep and deſigning panegyriſt. 

But it is a little unlucky for the perpetuity of 
lat fame which the encom iaſt had made over 
0 his patroneſs, in the vrover-dying records of 
is verſes and orations, in the revolution of 
century or two the very nie of the Battered 
tt now almoſt as hittio known as the works of 


li flatterers. Weir memoriul is Fes iſte 1 with 


— bein e 


proteſt the theologian, whom his rivals among 
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ſuch continual ſkirmiſhes, and not a few pitch 


ſhot from the hand of ſome ſingle ſtraggler; 
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them : an inſtructive leſſon, that whoerer 
beſtows or aſſumes a reputation diſproport. 
oned to the merit of the claimant, will fe 
it as little durable as ſolid. For this lit 
rary warfare which engaged ſuch troops of th 
ſecond-hand authors of the age in queſtion | 


battles; which provoked ſo much rancour, f 
many volumes, and ſo little wit; ſo much yaniy 
and ſo much flattery, produced no uſeful g 
Jaſting effect. Thoſe who promiſed themſcly 
that their names would outlive “ one half, 
“ round eternity,” did not reach the end of th 
century in which the boaſt was made; an 
thoſe who offered the incenſe, and thoſe whi 
greedily ſnuſfed up its fumes, are buried int 
ſame blank oblivion ! 

But when the temple of Janus ſeemed toh 
been cloſed, or when at worlt the peace v 
only occaſionally broken by a flight and rand 


appears that though open rebellion had ceaſe 
yet the female claim had not been renounce 
it had only if we may change the metapho 
lain in abeyance. The conteſt has recently de 
revived with added fury, and with multyl 
exactions; ſor whereas the ancient demand v 
merely a kind of imaginary prerogative, a | 


culative importance, a mere titular right, a 
do! 


* See Bianteme, Pere le Moine, Monſ. Thomas, & 
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dowy claim to a few unreal acres of Parnaſſian 
territory; the revived contention has taken a 
more ſerious turn, and brings forward political 
as well as intellectual pretenfions: and among 
the innovations of this innovating period, the 
impoſing term of rights has been produced to 
ſanctify the claim of our female pretenders, 
with a view not only to rekindle in the minds of 
women a preſumptuous vanity diſhonourable to 
their ſex, but produced with a view to excite in 
their hearts an impious diſcontent with the poſt 
which God has aſſigned them in this world. 
But Hey little underſtand the true intereſts of 
woman, who would lift her from the important 
duties of her allotted flation, to fill with fan- 
taſtic dignity a loftier but leſs appropriate 
niche, Nor do they underſtand her true hap- 
pineſs, who ſeek to annihilate diſtinctions from 
which ſhe'derives advantages, and to attempt in- 
noyations which would depreciate her real value. 
Each ſex has its proper excellencies, which 
would be loſt were they melted down into the 
MW common character by the ſuſion of the new 
bhhiloſophy. Why ſhould we do away diſtincti- 
ons which increale the mutual benefits and en- 
hance the ſatisfactions of life? Whence, but 
0 by carefully preſerving the original marks of 
difference ſtamped by the hand of the Creator, 
10 would be derived the ſuperior advantage of 
mixed ſociety? Have men no need to have their 


+M rough angles filed off, and their harſhneſs and 
L 2 aſperities 
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21 COMPARATIVE VIEW | 


aſperities fmoothed and poliſhed by aſſimilating 
with beings of more ſoftneſs and refinement? 
Are the ideas of women naturally ſo very judi. 
ciovs, are their principles fo 72vincibly firm, are 
their views fo perfectly correct, are their Judy. 
ments ſo completely exact, that there 1s occaſion 
for no additional weight, no ſuperadded ſtrength, 
no increafed clearneſs, none of that enlargement 
of mind, none of that addititional 1nvigoration 
which may be derived from the aids of the 
ſtronger ſex? What identity could advantage. 
ouſly ſuperſede an enlivening oppoſition and an 
intereſting variety of character? Ts it not then 
more wife as well as more honourable to more 


contenteuly in the plain path which Providence 
has obviouſly marked out to the ſex, and in 
which cuſtom has for the molt part rationally 
confirmed them, than to ſtray awkwardly, un- 
becomingly, and unfucceſsfuily, im a forbidden 
road ? Is it not defirable to be the lawiul poſ- 
ſeſſors of a leſſer domeſtie territory, rather than 
the turbulent uſurpers of a wider foreign em- 
pire ? to be good originals, rather than bad init- 
tators ? to be the beit thing of one's own kind, 
rather than an inferior thing even if it were of 
an higher kind? to be excellent women rather 
than indifferent men? : 

Is the author then undervaluing her own ſex ? 
—No. It is her zeal for their true interef/r, which 
leads her towppole their imaginary rights. It is 
her regard for their wed Ep which makes her 
Endeavour 


- 
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endeavour to cure them of a feveriſh thirſt for 
fame. A little Chriſtian humility and ſober- 
mindedneſs are worth all the wild metaphyſical 
diſcuſſion, which has unſettled the peace of 
vain women, and forteited the reſpect of reaſon- 
able men. And the moſt elaborate definition of 
ideal rights, and the moſt hardy meaſures for at- 
taining them, are of leſs value in the eyes of a 
truly amiable woman, than „that meek and 

e quiet ſpirit, OE is in the fight of God of 
« great price.” 

Natural propenſities beſt mark the deſignations 
of Providence as to their application. The fin 
was not more clearly beſtowed on the fiſh that 
he ſhould ſwim, nor the wing given to the bird 
that he ſhould fly, than ſuperior ſtrength of hody 
and a firmer texture of mind was given to man, 
that he might preſide in the deep and daring 
ſcenes of action and of council; in government, 
in arms, in ſcience, in commerce, and in thoſe 
ptofeſſions which demand a higher reach, and a 
wider range of powers. The true value of wo- 
man is not diminiſhed by the imputation of in- 
feriority in zheſe reſpects; ſhe has other requl- 
ſites better adapted to anſwer tha ends and pur- 
poles of her being, by Him who does all 
«things well;” who ſuits the agent to the action: 
who accommodates the inſtrument to the work. 

Let her not then view with pining envy the 
keen ſatyriſt, hunting vice thro' all the doublings 
and windings of the heart; the ſagacious poli- 

tician, 
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tician, leading ſenates, and directing the fate of 
empires; the acute lawyer, detecting the obli- 
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quities of fraud; and the ſkilful dramatiſt, ex. 


poſing the pretenſions of folly : but let her am- 
bition be conſoled by reflecting, that thoſe who 
thus excel, to all that Nature beſtows and books 
can teach, muſt add beſides that conſummate 
knowledge of the world to which a delicate wo- 
man has no fair avenues, and which even if ſhe 
could attain ſhe would never be ſuppoſed to have 
20me honeilly by. | 
In almoſt all that comes under the deſcription 
of polite letters, in all that captivates by ima- 
gery or warms by juſt and affecting ſentiment, 
women are excellent. They poſſeſs in a high 
degree that delicacy and quickneſs of perception, 
and that nice diſcernment between the beautiful 
and defective, which comes under the denomi- 
nation of taſte. Both in compoſition and action 
they excel in details; but they do not fo much 
generalize their ideas as men, nor do their minds 
ſcize a great ſubje& with ſo large a graly. 
They are acute obſervers, and accurate judges 
of life and manners, as far as their own ſphere 
of obſervation extends; but they deſcribe 2 
ſmaller circle. A woman ſees the world, as it 
were, from a little elevation in her own garden, 
whence ſhe makes an exact ſurvey of home 
ſcenes, but takes not in that wider range of dil- 
tant proſpects, which he who ſtands on a loftier 


eminence commands. Women have a certain 
| ta? 
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juſt, more inſtantaneouſly than they can define it. 


beltowed on them by Providence, like the ſen- 
{tive and tender organs of ſome timid animals, 
132 kind of natural guard to warn of the ap- 
proach of danger beings who are often called to 
act defenſively. 

In ſumming up the evidence, if I may ſo ſpeak, 
of the different powers of the ſexes, one may 
renture, perhaps, to aſſert, that women have 
equal parts, but are inferior in wholeneſs of mind, 
in the integral underſtanding : that though a 
ſuperior woman may pofleſs ſingle faculties in 
equal perfection, yet there is commonly a juſter 
proportion in the mind of a ſuperior man: that 
if women have in an equal degree the faculty of 


memory which collects and ſtores ideas, they 
ſeem not to poſſeſs in equal meaſure the faculty 
of comparing, combining, analyſing, and ſepa- 
nating theſe ideas; that deep and patient think- 
Ing which goes to the bottom of a ſubject; nor 
that power of arrangement which knows how 
Wt link a thouſand connected ideas in one de- 
beadent train, without loſing fight of the origi- 
ul idea out of which the reſt grow, and on 
ich they all hang. The female too, wanting 


keadineſs in her intellectual purſuits, is perpetu- 

il ally turned aſide by her characteriſtic taſtes and 
"I keelings. Woman in the career of genius, is 

4 


ine Atalanta, who will riſk loſing the race by 


running 
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+13 which often enables them to feel what is 


They have an intuitive penetration into character, 


fancy which creates images, and the faculty of 
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ſwiftneſs, will more certainly attain his objed, 
by direct purſuit, by being leſs expoſed to the 
ſeductions of extraneous beauty, and will win 


And, indeed there is ſo much truth in the r. 


have no juſter ground for pronouncing that thei 
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running out of her road to vick, up.the. golden 
apple; while her male competitor, without, 
perhaps, poſſeſſing. greater natural ſtrength a 


ence 
derſf 
ſtand 
cans 
par 1 
of di 


the race, not by excelling | in pred. but by del tive | 
IV 


piſing the bait “. 


Here it may be juſtly enough retorted, that ty: 
as it is allowed the education of women is. { OY | 
defective, the alleged inferiority of their mink By 


may be accounted for on that ground, more 
juſtly than by aſcribing it to their natural make, 


mark, that till women ſhall be more reaſonably 
educated, and till the native growth of their 
mind ſhall ceaſe to be ſtinted and cramped, ve 


underſtanding has already reached its higheſt a 
tainable point, than the Chineſe would have for 
affirming that their women have attained to the 
greateſt poſſible perfection in walking, while 


E f 
the firſt care is, during their infancy, to crippk np 


j 

their feet. At leaſt, till the female ſex are more n 
carefully inſtructed, this queſtion will always 4p 
remain as undecided as to the degree of differ = 
FEW Jn. ordir 
* What indiſpoſes even reaſonable women to conced * xd 

in theſe points is, that the weakeſt inan inſtantly lays hol 
on the conceſſion; and, on the mere ground of { r equ 
plumes himſelf on his own individual ſuperiority ; infer true a 
ring, that the ſillieſt man is ſuperior to the firit au there 


woman. 
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ence between the maſculine and feminine un- 
derſtanding, as the queftion between the under- 
ſtandings of blacks and whites; for until Afri- 
cans and Europeans are put. more nearly on a 
par in the cultivation of their minds, the ſhades 
of diſtinction, if any there be, between their na- 
tive powers can never be fairly aſcertained. 

And when we ſee (and who will deny that 
ve ſee it frequently?) ſo many women nobly 
ring from under all the preſſure of a diſadvan- 
tageous education and a defective ſyſtem of ſo- 
ety, and exhibiting the moſt unambiguous 
arks of a vigorous underſtanding, a correct 
udgment, and a ſterling piety, it reminds one of 
koſe ſhining lights which have now and then 
urſt out through all the «© darkneſs viſible” of 
he Romiſh church, have diſencumbered:them- 
Elves from the glooin of ignorance and ſhaken 
f the fetters of prejudice, and riſen ſuperior to 
| the errors of a corrupt theology. 
but whatever characteriſtical diſtinctions 
ay exilt ; whatever inſeriority may be attached 
woman from the ſlighter frame of her body, 
ths more circumſcribed powers of her mind, 
om a leſs ſyſtematic education, and from the 
bordinate ftation ſhe is called to fill in life; 
ere is one great and leading circumſtance 
hich raiſes her importance, and even eſtabliſhes 
r equality. Chriſtianity has exalted woman 
true and undiſputed dignity 3 in Chriſt Jeſus, 
there is neither « rich nor poor, bond nor 


L 3 « free,” 
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e free,” ſo there is neither © male nor female,” : 
In the view of that immortality, which i; mi. 
brought to light by the goſpel, ſhe has no ſuperi. the 
or. Women (to borrow the idea of an excellent WW me 
prelate) make up one half of the human race; 
equally with men redeemed by the blood of 

Chriſt. In this their true dignity conſiſts; here 
their beſt pretenſions reſt, here their higheſt 
claims are allowed. | 

All diſputes then for pre-eminence between 
the ſexes have only for their object the poor pre- 
cedence for a few years, the attention of which 
would be better devoted to the duties of lite 
and the intereſt of eternity. | 

And as the final hope of the female ſex i; 
equal, ſo are their preſent means, perhaps, mor: WM the 

favourable, and their opportunities, often, les lity 
obſtructed than thoſe of the other ſex. In theit doc 

Chriſtian courſe women have every ſuperior ad. vit 


vantage, whether we conſider the natural make del: 
of their minds, their leiſure for acquiſition in lanę 
youth, or their ſubſequently leſs expoſed model real 
of life. Their hearts are naturally ſoft and fle- ens 
ible, open to impreſſions of love and grattude; {af 
their feelings tender and lively: all theſe ar vit! 
favourable to the cultivation of a devotioni ver) 
ſpirit. Yet while we remind them of theſe be pur: 
neſits, they will do well to be on their guard 's v 
Jeſt this very ſoftneſs and ductility lay them of t 
more open to the ſeductions of temptation aq, h 
error. plin 


The) 
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They have in the native conſtitution of their 
minds, as well as from the relative ſituations 
they are called to fill, a certain ſenſe of attach- 
ment and dependence, which is peculiarly fa- 
| yourable to religion. They feel, perhaps, more 
intimately the want of a ſtrength which is not 
their own. Chriſtianity brings that ſuperinduc- 
ed ſtrength; it comes in aid of their conſcious 
weakneſs, and offers the only true counterpoiſe 
to it. “ Woman, be thou healed of thine infir- 
« mity,” is ſtill the heart cheering language of a 
gracious Saviour. 
Women alſo bring to the ſtudy of Chriſtianity 
fewer of thoſe prejudices which perſons of the 
other ſex too often early contract. Men, from 
WT their claſſical education, acquire a ſtrong partia- 


documents of Pagan philoſophy : this, together 
a vith the impure taint caught from the looſe 
deſcriptions of their poets, and the licentious 


reaſonably look for more gravity,) often weak- 
ens the good impreſſions of young men, and at 


with ſo much heterogeneous matter. Their 
very ſpirits are embued all the week with the im- 
pure follies of a depraved mythology; and it 
is well if even on Sundays they get to hear 


„has ſent.” While women, though ſtrug- 
zling with the ſame natural corruptions, have 
commonly 


WT lity for the manners of Pagan antiquity, and the 


language even of their hiſtorians, (in whom we 


kaſt confuſes their ideas of piety, by mixing them 
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commonly leſs knowledge to unknow, and fey. 


er ſchemes to unlearn; they have not to ſhake alf 
off the pride of ſyſtem, and to diſencumber their me 
minds from. the ſhackles of favourite theories: Tab 
they do not. bring from the porch or: the acade, Py 
my any * oppolitions of ſcience” to. obſtrud the 
their reception of thoſe pure doctrines taugit are 
on the Mount: doctrines which ought to the 
find a readier entrance into minds uninſected no 
with the pride of the ſchool of Zeno, or the li. ] 
bertiniſm of that of Epicurus. mig 
And as women arc naturally more atfeCtion. Wl pre 
ate than faſtidious; they are likely both to Wil cip! 
read and to hear with a leſs critical ſpirit WM of | 
than men: they will not be on the watch to de- the 
tect errors, ſo much as to gather improvement; the 
they have ſeldom that hardneſs which is ac- are 
quired by dealing deeply in books of contto- ner 
verſy, but are more inclined to works which Wl nam 
- quicken the devotional feelings, than to ſuch a ſubj 
awaken a ſpirit of doubt and ſcepticiſm. They pabl 
are leſs diſpoſed to conſider the compoſitions Ml in t 
they peruſe, as materials on which to ground hum 
objections and anſwers, than as helps to faith y be 
and rules of life. With thefe advantages, how - tron; 
ever, they ſhould alſo bear in mind that the the « 
impreſſions being often leſs abiding, and ther ſome 
reaſon leſs open to conviction, by means 0 of r. 
the ſtrong evidences which exiſt in favour 0 all te 
the truth of Chriſtianity, « they ought there « q 
<« fore, to give the more earneſt heed to tha © hi; 


ac. —_ which they have heard, leſt : * 
im 
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a time they ſhould let them flip.” Women are 


alſo from their domeſtic. habits, in poſſeſſion of 


more leiſure and tranquillity for religious pur- 


and temptations to which men are expoſed in 
the tumult of a buſtling world. Their lives 
are more uniform, leſs agitated by the paſſions, 
the buſineſſes, the contentions, the ſhock of opi- 


preſerved from the peril of having their prin- 
ciples warped by that too indiſcriminate defence 


of right and wrong, to which the profeſſors of 
the law are expoſed. If we ſhould queſtion 


WT their title to eminence as mathematicians, they 
are happily exempt trom the danger to which 
nen devoted to that ſcience are ſaid to be liable; 
i WI namely, that of looking for demonſtration on 
subjects, which, by their very nature, are intra- 
pole of affording it. If they are leſs converſant 
in the powers of nature, the ſtructure of the 
human frame, and the knowledge of the heaven- 
ly bodies, than philoſophers, phyſicians, and af- 
tronomers; they are, however, delivered from 
the error into which many of each of theſe have 
ſometimes fallen, I mean from the fatal habit 
of reſting in ſecond cauſes, inſtead of referring. 
al to the firſt 3 inſtead of making © the heavens 
declare the glory of God, and proclaim 
his handy work;“ inſtead of concluding, 
| when 
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nions and of intereſts which convulſe the world. 
If we have denied them the talents which 
might lead them to excel as lawyers, they are 
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when they obſerve, „how fearfully and won. 
« derfully we are made,” « marvellous are thy 
« works, O Lord, and that my ſoul knoweh 
ec right well.” 
And let the weaker fex Ude comfort, that in 
their very exemption from privileges, which they 
are ſometimes diſpoſed to envy, conſiſts their 
ſecurity and their happineſs. If they enjoy not 
the diſtinctions of public life and high offices, 
do they not eſcape the reſponſibility attached to 
them, and the mortification of being diſmiſſed 
from them? If they have no voice in deliberz- 
tive aſſemblies, do they not avoid the load of 
duty connected with ſuch privileges? Prepoſte. 
rous pains have been taken to excite in women 
an uneaſy jealouſy, that their talents are neither 
rewarded with public honours nor emolument 
in lite; nor with inſcriptions, ſtatues, and mauſo- 
leums after death, It has been abſurdly repre- 
ſented to them as a hardſhip, that while they 
are expected to perform duties, they muſt yet 
be contented to relinquiſh honours, and muſt 
unjuſtly be compelled to renounce fame while 
they muſt ſedulouſly labour to deſerve it. 
But for Chriſtian women to act on the loy 
views ſuggeſted to them by their ill-judgigg 
panegyriſts; and to look up with a giddy head 
and a throbbing heart to honours and remu- 
nerations, ſo little ſuited to the wants and 
capacities of an immortal ſpirit, would be n0 
leſs ridiculous than if Chriſtian heroes ſhoull 
| look 
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look back with envy on the pagan rewards of 
ovations, oak garlands, parſley crowns, and lau- 
rel wreaths. The Chriſtian hope more than 
reconciles Chriſtian women to theſe petty pri- 
vations, by ſubſtituting a noble prize for their 
ambition, © the prize of the high calling of God 
« in Chriſt Jeſus;” by ſubſtituting, ' for that 
popular and fluctuating voice, which may cry 
« Hoſanna” and “ crucify” in a breath, that 
« favour of- God which is eternal life.” 

If women ſhould lament the diſadvantages 
attached to their ſex, that their character is of ſo 
delicate a texture as to be ſullied by the ſlighteſt 
breath of calumny, and that the ſtain is indeli- 
ble; yet are they not led by that very circum- 
ſtance more inſtinctively to ſhrink from all thoſe 
irregularities to which the loſs of character is ſo 
much expected to be attached; and to ſhun 
with keener circumſpection the moſt diſtant 
approach towards the confines of danger ? Let 
them not lament it as a hardſhip, but account 
it to be a privilege, that the delicacy of their ſex 
impels them more ſcrupulouſly to avoid the very 
appearance of evil, and that the conſciouſneſs 
of their danger ſerves to ſecure their purity, 
by placing them at a greater diſtance from the 
evil itſelf. 


Though it be one main object of this little 


mae work, rather to lower than to raiſe any defire of 
na celebrity in the female heart; yet I would 
ua waken it to a juſt ſenſibility to honeſt fame: 


I would 
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I would call on women to reflect that our re. 
ligion has not only made them heirs to à bleſſed 
immortality hereafter, but has greatly raiſed 
them in the ſcale of being here, by lifting them 
to an importance in ſociety unknown to the 
moſt poliſhed ages of antiquity. 'The religion of 
Chriſt has even beſtowed a degree of renown on 
the ſex beyond what any other religion ever did, 
Perhaps there are hardly ſo many virtuous wo. 
men (for I reject the long catalogue whom their 
vices have transferred from oblivion to infamy) 
named in all the pages of Greek or Roman Hif. 
tory, as are handed down to eternal fame, in 2 
few of thoſe ſhort chapters with which the 
great Apoſtle to the Gentiles has concluded 
his epiſtles to his converts. Of “ devout and 
« honourable women,” the ſacred ſcriptures re- 
cord «nota few.” Some of the molt affecting 
ſcenes, the moiſt intereſting tranſactions, and 
the moſt touching converſations which are re- 
corded of the Saviour of the world, pailed with 
women. They are the firſt remarked as having 
« miniſtered to him of their ſubſtance,” Ther: 
was. the praiſe of not abandoning their deſpiſed 
Redeemer when he was led to execution, and 
under all the hopeleſs circumſtances of his ig- 
nominious death; ey appear to have been the 
laſt attending at his tomb, and the „int on the 
morning when he aroſe from it. Theirs was 
the privilege of receiving the earlieſt conſolation 
from their riſen Lord; theirs was the honour of 

being 


Cox 
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being firſt! commiſſioned. to announce his glori- 
ous reſurrection to the world. And even to 
furniſh heroic. confeſſors, devoted ſaints, and un- 
ſhrinking martyrs to the Church of Cbriſt, has 
not been the excluſive honoux of. the bolder ſex. 


CHAP. XIV. 
ConveRSATION.— Hints ſuggeſted on the. ſubyeiT, 
On the tempers and diſpgſitions to be introduce 
6d. in it,— Arrers to be. avoided.—V anity under 
variaus ſhapes the cauſe of thoſe erro ri. 


Th E ſexes will naturally defire to appear to 
ach other, ſuch as each beheves-the other will 
beſt like; their converſation will act reciprocal- 
y; and each ſex, will appear more or leſs. ra» 
nonal as they perceive, it will more or leſs re- 
commend them to the other. Ir is therefore to 
be regretted, that many men, even of diſtinguiſh- 
d ſenſe and learning, are ſo apt to conſider the 
ſociety of ladies, as a ſcene in which to reſt 
their underſtandings, rather than to exerciſe 
themz while ladies, in return, are too much 
addicted to make their court by lending them- 
elves to this ſpirit of trifling ; they often avoid 
0 mare. uſe of what abilities they have; and af+ 

fect 
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fect to talk below their natural and acquired 
powers of mind; conſidering it as a tacit and 
welcome flattery to the underſtanding of wen, 
to renounce the exerciſe of their own. jr pu 

Now fince taſte and principles thus mutually Wſircur 
operate; men, by keeping up converſation to its Miſhore 


a5 to 
rom 
melt 


proper ſtandard, would not only call into exer. Wight 
ciſe the powers of mind which women aQually Nely 
poſſeſs; but would even awaken in them new en. Nerreſſ 
ergies which they do not know they poſſeſs ; and Het d 
men of ſenſe would find their acccunt in doing iſo rati 
this, for their own talents would be more highly e m 
rated by companions who were better able very a 
appreciate them. And, on the other hand, i enſe 
young women found it did not often recommend lt is 
them in the eyes of thoſe whom they might wih ep tl 
to pleaſe, to be frivolous and ſuperficial, they hot e 
would become more ſedulous in correcting thei poſt 
own habits z whenever faſhionable women ind urſe 


rat f. 
le of 1 
happ 
ace in 
art co 
$ ſul 
ppen 


cate a reliſh for inſtructive converſation, men 
will not be apt to hazard what is vain or un 
profitable; much leſs will they ever preſume t 
bring ſorward what is looſe or corrupt, when 
ſome ſignal has not been previouſly given, that! 
will be acceptable, or at leaſt that it will i 
pardoned. 


Ladies commonly belng into company mini with 
already too much relaxed by petty purſuits, rathq{ſ their 
than overſtrained by intenſe application; thelliſſrma 
tleneſs of the employments in which they Mempli 


uſually engaged, does not ſo exhauſt their ſpit! 
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to make them ſtand in need of that relaxation 
om company which ſevere application or over- 
kelming buſineſs makes requiſite for ſtudious 
jr public men. The due conſideration of this 
rcumſtance might ſerve to bring the ſexes 
ore nearly on a level in ſociety; and each 
tight meet the other half way; for that degree of 

nely and eaſy converſation which is a neceſſary 
reſhment to the learned and the bufy, would 
a detreaſe in pleaſantneſs by being made of 
) rational a caſt as would yet ſomewhat raiſe 
e minds of women, who commonly ſeek ſo- 
ety as a ſcene of pleaſure, not as a refuge from. 
tenſe thought or exhauſting labour, 

lt is a diſadvantage even to thoſe women who 

ep the beſt company, that it is unhappily al- 
ot eſtabliſhed into a ſyſtem, by the other ſex, 
d poſtpone every thing like inſtructive diſ- 
purſe till the ladies are withdrawn; their re- 
eat ſerving as a kind of ſignal for the exer- 
ſe ot intellect And in the few caſes in which 
happens that any important diſcuſſion takes 
ace in their preſence, they are for the moſt 
rt conſidered as having little intereſt in ſeri- 
$ ſubjects. Strong truths, whenever ſuch 
ppen to be addreſſed to them, are either dilut- 
with flattery, or kept back in part, or ſoftened 
their taſte ; or if the ladies expreſs a wiſh for 
formation on any point, they are put off with 

ompliment, inſtead of a reaſon; and are con- 


ſidered 


ind 
thi 
ell 
2 
piri 


modeſty of whoſe ſex ought never to allow then 


the proſeſſor's chair, to deliver oracles, 


of every new production in the ſcales of Quit 


to ſhine, which generally fails, and with a Jabows 


reſting tattle, from trite and hackneyed commu 
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| Iidered as beings. who are not expected to ſet 
and to judge of things as they really exiſt. 

Do we then wiſh to ſee the ladies, whoſe 9. 
portunities lèave them ſo incompetent, and the 


even to be as ſhining as they are able ;-( 
we wiſh to ſee them take the lead in metaph. 
ſical diſquiſitions? Do we with them to plunge 


into the depths of theological polemics, nd i 

| | 5 ene fi. 
And find ng end in wand'ring mazes loſt ? . 

Do we wiſh them to revive the animoſities of H eent 


tic 
niſun! 


Bangorian controverſy, or to decide the proce{ 
between the Jeſuits, and the five propoſitions of 
Janſenius ? Do we wiſh. to enthrone them in) ! 
uch 
nle, 


on fi 


rangues, and diſſertations? to weigh the merit 
tilian, or to regulate the unities of drama 2 
compoßition by Arifotle's clock? Or renouncin 
thoſe foreign aids, do we deſire to behold then 
inflated with their original powers, labouring to 
ſtrike out ſparks. of wit, with a reſtleſs anxiet 


Feat 1 
li 158 
pute 
ward 
uhaſ 
2 
We! 


ad affectation to pleaſe, which never pleaſes! 


Diſeurs de bons mots, fades caracteres! | 
| mor 


bdit d 
im 
con 
uſe 7 


All this be far from them !—But we da wi 
to {ce the converſation of well-bred women re 
cued from vapid common places, from  uninte- 


nic ations 


3 
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cations, from frivolous earneſtneſs, from falfe 
enlibility, from a warm intereſt about things of 
o moment, and an indifference to topics the moſt 
wportant; from a cold vanity, from the over- 
bwings of felf-love, exhibiting itſelf under the 
ling maſk of an engaging flattery, and from 
| the factitious manners of artificial intercourſe. 
We ch with to ſee the time paſſed in poliſhed 
nd intelligent fociety, conſidered among the 
xneficial, as well as the pleafant portions of our 
utence, and not conſigned over, as it too fre- 
uently is, to premeditated trifling, or fyſte- 
mtic unprofitableneſs. Let us not, however, be 
nſunderltood; it is not meant to preſcribe that 
key ſhould affect to talk on lofty ſubjects, fo 
ach as to ſuggeſt that they ſhould bring good 
le, fimplicity, and preciſion into thoſe com- 
jon ſubjects, of which, after all, both the buſi- 
& and the eonverſation of mankind is in a 
ſeat meaſure made up. 

i is too well known how much the dread of 


uhaſm, ftaves off any thing that approaches to 
ris converſation, ſo that the two topics 
ic peculiarly diſtinguiſh us, as rational and 
mortal beings, are by general conſent in a 
„db degrer banithed from the ſociety of rational 
immortal ereatures. But we might almoſt 
conliſtently give up the comforts of fire be- 
ule a few perſons have been burnt, and the 
benefit 


puted pedantry keeps off any thing that verges 
wards /earned, and the terror of imputed en- 
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dent 
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good 
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benefit of water becauſe ſome others have bet 
drow ned, 2s r-linquiſh the enjdyments of inte 
lectual, 2n te bleſſings of religious intercouiſ 
becauſe the learned world has ſometimes he: 
infeſted with e and the religious wor 
with fanatics. _ 

As in the momentous times in which | 
live, it is next to impoſlible to paſs an evening 
company, but the talk will fo inevitably rex 
to politics, that, without any premeditated d 
ſign, every one preſent ſhall infallibly get 
know to which ſide the other inclines; why, 
the far higher concern of eternal things, ſho 
we ſo carefully ſhun every offered opportuni 
of bearing even a caſual teſtimony to the) 


whicl 
and, 
ho « 


did bi 


we eſpouſe in religion? Why, while we m; and t] 
it a ſort of point of conſcience to leave their 
doubt on the mind of a ſtranger, whether a [cen 
adopt the party of Pitt or Fox, ſhall we chooſe who a 
leave it very problematical whether we beg dem 
to God or Baal? Why, in religion, as vel q 
in politics, ſhould we not act like people, w lanenc 
having their all at ſtake, cannot forbear nM Let 
and then adverting for a moment to the obj Numa 
of their grand concern, and dropping at lealt liz bi 
incidental intimation of the fide to which Ie 
belong ? | rend 
Even the news of the day, in ſuch an en 40 

hat th 


ful period as the preſent, may lend fre 


\ occaſions to a woman of principle, to dec # th 
without parade, her faith in a moral Gove perlon 


of the world; her truſt in 2 particular I 
de 
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lence ; her belief in the Divine Omnipotence; 
her confidence in the power of God, in educing 
good from evil, in his employing wicked nations, 
not as favourites, but inſtruments; her perſua- 
fon that preſent ſucceſs is no proof of the 
divine favour; in ſhort, ſome intimation that 
ſhe is not aſhamed to declare that her mind is 
under the influence of chriſtian faith and prin- 
cle. A general concurrence in exhibiting 
this ſpirit of decided faith and holy truſt, would 
conceivably diſcourage that pert infidelity 
which is ever on the watch to produce itſelf : 
ind, as we have already obſerved, if women, 
who derive authority from their rank or talents, 
did but reflect how their ſentiments are repeated, 
and their authority quoted, they would be ſo on 
their guard, that general ſociety might become 
a ſcene of general improvement, and the young, 
who are looking for models on which to faſhion 
themſelves, would be aſhamed of exhibiting 
any thing like levity, or fcepticiſm, or - pro- 
lanene ſs. | 

Let it be underſtood, that it is not meant to 
ntimate that ſerious ſubjets ſhould make up 
the bulk of converſation ; this, as it is impoſſi- 
ble, would alſo often be improper. It is not 
ntended to ſuggeſt that they ſhould be abruptly 
ntroduced, or unſuitably prolonged ; but only 
lat they ſhould not be ſyſtematically ſhunned, 
tor the brand of fanaticiſm be fixed on the 
Kon who, with whatever propriety, hazards 
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ſets friends at variance. So much is this notion 
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the introduction of them. It is evident, hoy: raiſe 
ever, that this general dread of ' ferious topics diffu 
arifes a good deal from an ignorance of the 5 
true nature of religion; people avoid it on the bie 
principle expreſſed by the vulgar phraſe of the whic 
danger of playing wich edge tools. They con and 
ceive of it as ſomething vrhich involves contro diſpa 
verſy, and diſpute, and miſchief ; ſomething d each 
an inflammatory nature, which is to ſtir vp H don 


humours; as of a fort of party buſineſs which # 
| of t 


adopted, that I have feen announced two work w it 
of conſiderable merit, in which it was ſtipulate ue 
as an attraction, that religion, as being likely t afect 
excite anger and party diſtinctions, ſhould b. nith 
carefully excluded. Such is the worldly ide 4 
of the ſpirit of that religion, whoſe dire d * 


ject it was to bring “ peace and good will i 
men!“ 1 | | 
Women too little live or converſe up to the 
underſtandings; and however we have depre 
cated affectation or pedantry, let it be remem 


that | 
ation 
iloſ 
lay, U 


bered, that both in reading and converſing ti % 
underſtanding gains more by ſtretching tha * 
ſtooping. If by exerting itſelf it may not attal Þ 
to all it dehires, yet it will be ſure to gain ſome wlic 
thing. The mind, by always applying tell end- 
objects below its level, contracts and ſhrin id is 
itſelf to the ſize, and lowers itſelf to the leve Few 
«of the object about which it is converſant 3 


while the mind which is active expands e 
3 „ 


i 4 
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niſes itſelf, grows larger by exerciſe, abler by 
lifuſion, and richer by communication. 

But the taſte of general ſociety is not favour- 
zble to improvement. The ſeriouſneſs with 
which the moſt frivolous ſubjects are agitated, 
and the levity with which the moſt ſerious are 
lipatched, bear a pretty exact proportion to 
each other. Society too is a ſort of magic lan- 
thorn; the ſcene is perpetually ſhifting. In 
this inceſſant change, the evaneſcent faſhion 
of the preſent minute, while in many it leads 
to the cultivation of real knowledge, has alſo 
ſometimes led even the gay and idle to the 
ifetation of mixing a ſprinkling of ſcience 
with the maſs of diſſipation. The ambition of 
ppearing to be well-informed breaks out even 
n thoſe triflers who will not ſpare time from 
their pleaſurable purſuits ſufficient for acquiring 
that knowledge, of which, however, the repu- 
tion is ſo deſirable. A little ſmattering of 
philoſophy often dignifies the purſuits of their 
lay, without reſcuing them from the vanities of 
enight. A courſe of lectures (that admirable 
ſtant for enlightening the underſtanding) is 
ot ſeldom reſorted to, as a means to ſubſtitute 
be appearance of knowledge for the fatigue of 
plication z but where this valuable help is 
tended merely like any other public exhibition, 
nd is not furthered by correſpondent reading 
t home, it often ſerves to ſet off the reality of 
morance with the affectation of ſkill. But 


_— _ inſtead 
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of ſyntax, yet, by a quick facility in profiting 
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inſtead of producing in converſation a fey 
reigning ſcientific terms, with a ſamiliarity and 
readinefs, which 


ſons, 
bring 
whic! 
the it 
unit; 
heir 

their 

edge 
above 
appli 
been 
0 a8 

lid n 
while 

etter 
ry v 
rould 

cho 0 
pnora 
d ſpea 
The 
uch! 
blerye 
adier 
Tuſal 
etche 
lile t 
Or in 

thing 
ful; 
nbu 


Amaze the unlearn'd, and make the learned ſmile, 


would it not be more modeſt even for thoſe 
who are better informed, to avoid the common 
uſe of technical terms whenever the idea can 
be as well conveyed without them? For it 
argues no real ability to know the mam: of 
tools; the ability lies in knowing their /: and 
while it is in the thing, and not in the term, 
that real knowledge conſiſts, the charge of pe. 
dantry is attached to the uſe of the term, which 
would not attach to the knowledge of the 
ſcience. | 

In the faculty of ſpeaking well, ladies hae 
ſuch a happy promptitude of turning their flen- 
der advantages to account, that there are many 
who, though they have never been taught a rule 


from the beſt books and the beſt company, 
hardly ever violate one; and who often exhibit 
an elegant and perſpicuous arrangement of ſtyle, 
without having ſtudied any of the laws of com- 
poſition, Every kind of knowledge which 2 
pears to be the reſult of obſervation, reflection, 
and natural taſte, ſits gracefully on women 
Yet on the other hand it ſometimes happens 
that ladies of no contemptible natural parts ar 
too ready to produce, not only pedantic exprel 

ſions 


ſons, but crude notions; and ſtill oftener to 
ring forward obvious and hackneyed remarks, 
which float on the very ſurface of a ſubject, with 
he impoſing air of recent invention, and all the 
anity of conſcious diſcovery. This is becauſe 


weir minds by early inſtruction; what know- 
Idge they have gotten ſtands out as it were 
above the very ſurface of their minds, like the 
#/iquze of the embroiderer, inſtead of having 
ren interwoven with the growth of the piece, 
o as to have become a part of the ſtuff, They 
d not, like men, acquire what they know 
phile the texture was forming. Perhaps no 
titer preventive could be deviſed for this lite- 
ry vanity, than early inſtruction: that woman 
wuld be leſs likely to be vain of her knowledge 
rho did not remember the time when ſhe was 
norant. Knowledge that is burnt in, if I may 
ſpeak, is ſeldom obtruſive, rarely impertinent. 

Their reading alſo has probably conſiſted 
uch in abridgments from larger works, as was 
Herred in a former chapter; this makes a 
adier talker, but a ſhallower thinker, than the 


etches their critical ſpirit has been excited, 
lile their critical powers have not been formed. 
r in thoſe crippled mutilations they have ſeen 
thing of that juſt proportion of parts, that 
lful arrangement of the plan, and that artful 
uibution of the ſubject, which, while they 

oY prove 
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heir acquirements have not been woven into 


muſal of books of more bulk. By theſe ſcanty 
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prove the maſter hand of the writer, ſerve al 
to form the taſte of the reader, far more than: 
diſ-jointed ſkeleton, or a beautiful feature r 
two can do. The inſtruction of women is al 
too much drawn from the ſcanty and penurioy 
ſources of ſhort writings of the eſſay kind: this 
when it compriſes the beſt part of a perſon 
reading, makes a ſmatterer and ſpoils a ſcholar; 
for though it ſupplies current talk, yet it doe; 
not make a full mind; it does not furniſh 
| ſtore-houſe of materials to ſtock the underſtand. 
ing, neither does it accuſtom the mind to 20 in 
trains of reflection: for the ſubjects, beſde the 
being each ſuccinctly, and, on account of this in|: 
brevity, ſuperficially treated, are diſtinCt and 
diſconnected : they ariſe out of no concaten# 
tion of ideas, nor any dependent ſeries of de. 
duction. Yet on this peaſant but deſultor 
reading, the mind which has not been trained i 
ſeverer exerciſe, loves to repoſe itſelf in a fort df 
creditable indolence, inſtead of ſtretching it 
Powers in the wholeſome labour of conſequen 
inveſtigation “. 

I am not F FIRES Tor ſtudy at a late peri 
of life, or even ſlender knowledge; informativ 


perh 
read 
anal 
ſhew 
know 
Inp 11 
Ivhic 
pedar 
nd a 
vill i 
burce 
clenc 
vill e. 
books, 
atalog 
Aquiſi 
lowers 
ears | 


The writer cannot be ſuppoſed dehrous of deprecit 
ing the value of thoſe many beautiful periodical el 
which adorn our language. But, perhaps, it migit! 
better to regale the mind with them ſingly, at differ 
times, than to reac at the ſame fitting, a multitude 
ſhort pieces on diſſnnilar and uncounctted topics, 7 
of getting "_ the book. 
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s good at whatever period and in whatever 
degree it be acquired. But in ſuch caſes 
+ ſhould be attended with peculiar hami- 
ity : and the new poſſeſſor ſhould bear in 
mind, that what is freſh to her has been long 
known to others; and ſhe ſhould therefore be 


mon, and obtruding as rare that which every 
body poſſeſſes. Some ladies are eager to ex- 
bit proofs of their reading, though at the 
expence of their judgment, and will introduce 
in converſation quotations quite irrelevant to 
the matter in hand, becauſe they happen at the 
inſtant to recur to their recollection, or were, 
perhaps, found in the book they have juſt been 
reading. Unappropriate quotations or ſtrained 
analogy may ſhew reading, but they do not 
ſhew taſte. That juſt and happy alluſion which 
knows by a word how to awaken a correſpond- 
ing image, or to excite in the hearer the idea 
(which fills the mind of the ſpeaker, ſhews leſs 
pedantry and more taſte than bare citations ; 
nd a mind embued with elegant knowledge 
vill inevitably betray the opulence of its re- 
ources, even on topics which do not relate to 
cience or literature. Well informed perſons 


voks, though they are not always detailing 
talogues of authors. Though honey owes its 
xquiſice taſte to the fragrance of the ſweeteſt 


ears in this, that the delicious ſtores are ſo 
admirably 


ware of advancing as novel that which is com- 


Fill eaſily be diſcovered to have read the beſt 


lowers, yet the {kill of the little artificer ap- 


wo 
1 — eres 
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admirably worked up, as not to taſte individuyy 


ec 

of any of thoſe ſweets of the very eſſence gf pr 
which it is compounded. But true judgmenWiW de 
will detect the infuſion which true modelty vi +}, 
not diſplay ; and even common fubjects palin ;f 
through a cultivated underſtanding borroy ne 
flavour of its richneſs. A power of apt fe te 
tion is more valuable than any power of genen me 
retention; and an appoſite rematk, which {hoo ail 
| ſtraight to the point, demands higher powers oi oft 
mind than an hundred ſimple acts of memon Wi pre 
for the buſineſs of the memory 1s only to ſto tk. 
up materials which the underitanding is to mi fra 
and work up with its native faculties, and vi tion 
the judgment is to bring out and apply, Mam 
young women who have more vivacity pati 
ſenſe, and more vanity than vivacity, often i poff 
the charge of abſurdity to eſcape that of item 
rance, and will even compare two authors viel t} 
are totally unlike, rather than mils the occali they 
to ſhew that they have read both. to th 
Among the arts to ſpoil converſation, be a 
ladies poſſeſs that of ſuddenly diverting it Tn I. 
the channel in which it was beneficially flow the 
becauſe ſome ord uſed by the perſon who rely 
ſpeaking has accidentally ſtruck out a new tyithc 
of thinking in their own minds, and not becalfc!dor 
the general idea expreſſed has ſtruck out a rore 
reſponding idea, which fort of colliſion is ino een 
the way of eliciting the true fire. Young lade noug 
whole ſprightlineſs has not been diſciplined ſnd n 


Corte 
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correct education, conſider how things may be 
prettily ſaid, rather than how they may be pru- 
dently or ſeaſonably ſpoken ; and hazard being 
thought wrong, or raſh, or vain, for the chance 
of being reckoned pleaſant. The flowers of 
rhetoric captivate them more than the juſteit 
deductions of reaſon; and to repel an argument 
they arm themſelves with a metaphor. Thoſe 
allo who do not aim fo high as eloquence, are 
often ſurprized that you refuſe to accept of a 
prejudice inſtead of a reaſon ; they are apt to 
take up with a probability in place of a demon- 
tration, and cheaply put you off with an aſfer- 
ton when you are requiring a proof. The 
ame mode of education renders them alſo im- 
patient of oppoſition; and if they happen to 
poſſeſs beauty, and to be vain of it, they may be 
tempted to conſider that as an additional proof 
ol their being always in the right. In this caſe, 
they will not aſk you to ſubmit your judgment 
to the force of their argument, ſo much as to 
the authority of their charms. 

The ſame fault in the mind, ſtrengthened by 
the ſame cauſe, (a neglected education,) leads 
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0 rely women often to pronounce on a queſtion 1 
rithout examining it: on any given point they LN 
eldomer doubt than men; not becauſe they are 1 

ore clear ſighted, but becauſe they have not 1 | 

deen accuſtomed to look into a ſubject long ; 19 

nough to diſcover its depths and its intricacies; 1 

nd not diſcerning its diſſiculties, they conclude 14 
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them; and, having caught a haſty glimpſe of; 


_ exiſts; what they cannot ſeize at once, the 
perſuade themſelves is not worth having. 


at the want of penetration in him whoſe ve 


piſes the dull perception and flow deciſion of hit 


that it has none. Is it a contradiction to {g, 
that they ſeem at once to be quick-ſighted and 
ſthort-ſighted 2 What they ſee at all, they con. 
monly ſee at once; a little difficulty diſcourage 


ſubject, they ruſh to this concluſion, that either 
there is no more to be ſeen, or that whit 
behind will not pay them for the trouble 9 
ſearching. They purſue their object eapeth, 
but not regularly; rapidly, but not pertinac 
ouſly ; for they want that obſtinate patience d 
inveſtigation which grows ſtouter by repulk, 
What they have not attained, they do not belien 


Is a ſubject of moment ſtarted in company! 
While the more ſagacious are deliberating a 
its difficulties, and viewing it under all its a 
pects, in order to form a competent judgmet 
before they decide, you will often find the mol 
ſuperficial woman preſent determine the matt 
without heſitation. Not ſeeing the perplexiit 
in which the queſtion is involved, ſhe wonder 


penetration keeps him ſilent. She ſecretly d 


who is patiently untying the knot which ſhe fa 
cies ſhe exhibits more dexterity by cutting, | 
this ſhallow ſprightlineſs, the perſon whoſe q 
nion was beſt worth having is diſcouraged fr 
delivering it, and an important ſubject is d 

| milk 
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mille without diſcuſſion, by this inconſequent | 


fippancy and voluble raſhneſs. It is this abun- 
dance of florid talk, from ſuperficial r atter, 
which has brought on ſo many of the ſex the 


I being /ewift to ſpeak, ſlow to hear. 
For if the great Roman Orator could obſerve, 


tion, that * there was not only an art but an elo- 
quence in it,” how peculiarly does the remark 
apply to the modeſty of youthful females ! But 
he Glence of liſtleſs ignorance, and the ſilence of 
parkling intelligence, are two things almoſt as 
dbriouſly diſtinct, as the wiſdom and the folly 
f the tongue. An inviolable and marked at- 
ntion may ſhew, that a woman is pleaſed with 
ſubject, and an illuminated countenance may 
rove that ſhe underſtands it, almoſt as unequi- 
cally as language itſelf could do; and this, 
th a modeſt queſtion, is in many caſes as 
rge a ſhare of the converſation as it is deco- 
us for feminine delicacy to take. It is alfo 
ſlattering an encouragement as men of ſenſe 
quire, for purſuing ſuch topics in the preſence 
| women, which they would be more diſpoſed _ 
do, did they oftener gain by it the attention 
ich it is natural to wiſh to excite, 

et do we not ſometimes ſee an impatience 
be heard (nor is it a feminine failing only) 
ch good breeding can ſcarcely ſubdue ? And 
n when theſe incorrigible talkers are com- 
3 pelled 


charge of inverting the Apoſtle's yes, and 


that ſilence was ſo important a part of converſa- 
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pelled to be ſilent, is it not evident that they are 


not liſtening to what is ſaid, but are only think. A 
ing of what they themſelves ſhall fay when they 
can ſeize the firit lucky interval for which the ſta 
are ſo narrowly watching ? pro 
But converſation mult not be conſidered ase 
ſtage for the diſplay of our talents, fo much a2 bree 
field for the exerciſe and improvement of ou ni 
virtues; as a means for promoting the glory af poſit 
our Creator, and the good and happineſs o othe 
our fellow-creatures. Well-bred and intelligen{WMſinfer 
Chriſtians are not, when they join in ſociety iſſdo t! 
to conſider themſelves as entering the liſts M eiſed 
intellectual prize-fighters, in order to exbibi chic 


their own vigour and dexterity, to diſcomkl 
their adverſary, and to bear away the palm d 
victory. Truth and not triumph ſhould be the 
object; and there are few occaſions in life, i 
which we are more unremittingly called upa 
to watch ourſelves narrowly, and to reſiſt the a 
jaults of various temptations, than in converli 
tion. Vanity, jealouſy, envy, miſrepreſentation 
reſentment, diſdain, levity, impatience, inline: 
Tity, will in turn ſolicit to be gratified. Can 


{tantly to ſtruggle againſt the deſire of beine rel 
thought more wiſe, more witty, and more know ve 

ing, than thoſe with whom we affociate, dad ſo 
mands the inceſſant exertion of Chriſtian vie othe 
lance, a vigilance which the generality are ff clec 
ſar from ſuſpecting neceſſary in the intercourace a 
of common fociety, that cheerful converſation © the | 


rathe 


-ather conſidered as an exemption and releaſe 
from it, than as an additional obligation to it. 
But ſociety, as was obſerved before, is not a 
ſtage on which to throw down our gauntlet, and 
prove our own proweſs by the number of falls 


WY ve give to our adverſary ; fo far from it, good 


8 breeding as well as Chriſtianity, conſiders as an 


rl indiſpenſable requiſite for converſation, the dif= 


(WW poſition to bring forward to notice any talent in 
M others, which their own modeſty, or conſcious 
mferiority, would lead them to keep back. To 
do this with effect requires a penetration exer- 
ciled to diſcern merit, and a generous candour 
which delights in drawing it out. There are 
few who cannot converſe tolerably on ſome one 
pic ; what that is, we ſhould try to find out, 
nd in general introduce that topic, though to 
le ſuppreſſion of any one on which we ourſelves 
re ſuppoſed to excel: and however ſuperior we 


on, we may, perhaps, in that particular point, 


pation, we ſhall at leaſt gain a wholeſome exer- 
iſe to our humility and ſelf-denial; we ſhall 
e reſtraining our own impetuoſity; we ſhall, 
we take this courſe on juſt occaſions only, 
(ſo as to beware leſt we gratify the vanity 
others, be giving confidence to a doubting, 
 cheerfulneſs to a depreſled ſpirit. And to 
ace a juſt remark, hazarded by the diſſident, 
i the moſt advantageous point of view; to call 

the 


jon! 
athe 
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ay be in other reſpects to the perſons in queſ- 


prove by them; and if we do not gain infor- 
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the attention of the inattentive, the forward and 


ar 

the ſelf-ſufficient, to ſome quiet perſon in the bo 
company, who, though of much worth, is per. lf tati 
haps of little note; theſe are requiſites for con. tur 
verſation, leſs brilliant, but far more valuable it f 
than the power of exciting burſts of laughter by ma! 
the brighteſt wit, or of extorting admiration br Wi wh 
the moſt poignant ſallies of ridicule. gait 
For wit is of all the qualities of the femal:Wil c«{: 
mind that which requires the ſevereſt caſtig- . 1 
tion; yet the temperate exerciſe of this faſcinsWl t : 
ting quality throws an additional luſtre round te cou 
character of an amiable woman; for to manage tent 
with diſcreet modeſty a dangerous talent, con. con 
fers a higher praiſe than can be claimed by tho litic 
in whom the abſence of the talent takes away Terre 
the temptation to miſemploy it. To women not 
wit is a peculiarly perilous poſſeſſion, which no po 
thing ſhort of the ſober-mindedneſs of Chriſtian ridi 
ty can keep in order. Intemperate wit crare mer 
admiration as its natural aliment; it lives of hun 
flattery as its daily bread. The profeſſed wit i thar 
a hungry beggar, that ſubſiſts on the extorte one 
alms of perpetual panegyric ; and like the vu occz 
ture in the Grecian fable, its appetite increaſe grea 
by indulgence. Simple truth and ſober appro indi 
bation become taſteleſs and infipid to the palateſ enat 
daily vitiated by the delicious poignancies of derſ 
exaggerated commendation. Under the abo vit 
reſtrictions, however, wit may be ſafely and of t 
pleaſantly exerciſed ; for chaſtiſed 2vit is an cl of t! 


gan 
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gant and well-bred, and not unfeminine quality. 
But humour, eſpecially if it degenerate into imi- 
tation, Or. mimiery, is very ſparingly to be ven- 
tured on; for it is ſo difficult totally to detach 
it from the ſuſpicion of buffoonery, that a wo- 
man will be likely to loſe more of that delicacy 
which is her appropriate grace, than ſhe will 
gain in the eyes of the judicious, by the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful diſplay ot humour. 

But if it be true that ſome women are too apt 


to affect brilliancy and diſplay in their own diſ- 


courſe, and to undervalue the more humble pre- 
tenſions of leſs ſhowy characters; it muſt be 
confeſſed alſo, that ſome of more ordinary abi- 
ities are now and then guilty of the oppoſite 
error, and foolMhly affect to value themſelves on 
not making uſe of the underſtanding they really 
poſſeſs. They exhibit no ſmall ſatisfaction in 
ridiculing women of high intellectual endow- 
ments, while they exclaim with much affected 
| humility, and much real envy, that “ they are 
thankful zhey are not geniuſes.” Now, though 
one is glad to hear gratitude expreſſed on any 
occaſion, yet the want of ſenſe is really no ſuch 


indicate a better ſpirit, were they to pray to be 


derſtanding they poſſeſs, inſtead of expoſing with 
a viſible pleaſure the imaginary or real defects 
of their more ſhining acquaintance. Women 
of the brighteſt faculties ſhould not only © bear 


great mercy to be thankful for; and it would 


enabled to make a right uſe of the moderate un- 
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« thoſe faculties meckly,” but conſider it as ng 
derogation, cheerfully to fulfil thoſe humble du. 
ties which make up the buſineſs of common life, 
always taking into the account the higher ref. 
ponſibility attached to higher gifts. While wo. 
men of lower attainments ſhould exert to the 
utmoſt ſuch abilities as Providence has alligned 
them; and while they ſhould not deride excel. 
lencies which are above their reach, they ſhould 
not deſpond at an inferiority which did not de. 
pend on themſelves; nor, becauſe God has de- 
nied them ten talents, ſhould they forget that 
they are equally reſponſible for the one he has 


allotted them, but ſet about devoting that one 


with humble diligence to the glory of the Giver, 

Vanity, however, is not the monopoly of ta- 
lents : let not a young lady, therefore, fancy that 
ſhe is humble, merely becauſe ſhe is not ingeni- 
ous. Humility is not the excluſive privilege of 
dulneſs. Folly is as conceited as wit, _ 
rance many a time outſtrips knowledge in the 
race of vanity. Equally earneſt competitions 
ſpring from cauſes leſs worthy to excite them 
than wit and genius. Vanity inſinuates itſelf | 
into the female heart under a variety of unſuſ- 


pected forms, and ſeizes on many a little pals 


which was not thought worth guarding. 

Who has not ſeen as reſtleſs emotion agitate 
the features of an anxious matron, while peace 
and fame hung trembling in doubtful ſuſpenſe 


on the ſucceſs of a ſoup or a ſauce, on which 


ſentence 


rr rr pp — 2 
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ſentence was about to be pronounced by ſome 
conſummate critic, as could have been excited 
by any competition for literary renown, or any 
ſtruggle for conteſted wit ? Nor was the iliuſ- 
trious hero of Greece more effectually hindered 
from fleeping by the trophies of Miltiades, than 
many a modiſh damſel by the eclipſing ſuperi- 
ority of ſome newer decoration exhibited by her 
more ſucceſsful friend. 

There is another ſpecies of vanity in ſome 
women which diſguiſes itſelf under the thin veil 
of an affected humility ; they will accuſe them- 
ſelves of ſome fault from which they are remark- 
ably exempt, and lament the want of ſome talen 
which they are rather notorious for poſſeſſing. 
This is not only a clumſy trap for praiſe, but 
there is a diſingenuous intention, by renouncing 


for others in which they are really deficient. All 


aſfectation involves a ſpecies of deceit. The 


Apoſtle when he enjoins, “ not to think of our- 
« ſelves more highly than we ought,” does not 
exhort us to think fa//ely of ourſelves, but to 


in this injunction he does not uſe the word 
ſpeak, but think, inferring poſſibly, that it would 
be ſafer to ſpeak little of ourſelves or not at all 
for it is ſo far from being an unequivocal proof 
of our humility to talk even of our defects, that 
while we make ef the ſubject, in whatever way, 


fel love contrives to be gratified, and will even 


be 


a quality they eminently poſſeſs, to gain credit 


think © ſoberly 3” and it is worth obſerving, that 
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be content that our faults ſhould be talked of, 
rather than that we ſhould not be talked of 3 
all. Some are alſo attacked with ſuch proud 
fits of humility, that while they are ready to ac. 
cuſe themſelves of almoſt every ſin in the lumy, 
they yet take fire at the imputation of the ſlighteſ 
individual fault; and inſtantly enter upon their 
own vindication as warmly as if you and ng 
themſelves, had brought forward the charge. 
The truth is, they ventured to condemn them. 
ſelves, in the full confidence that you would 


_ contradict them; the laſt thing they intended 


was that you ſhould believe them, and they arc 


never ſo much piqued and diſappointed as whe 


they are taken at their word. 
Of the various ſhapes and undefined forms 
into which vanity branches out in converſation, 
there is no end. Out of a reſtleſs deſire to 
pleaſe, grows the ſpurious deſire to aſtoniſh: 
from vanity as much as from credulity, ariſes 
that ſtrong love of the marvellous, with which 
the converſation of the ill-educated abounds, 
Hence that fondneſs for dealing in narratives 
hardly within the compaſs of poſhbility. Here 
vanity has many ſhades of gratification ; thoſe 
| ſhades will be ſtronger or weaker, whether the 
relater chance to have been an eye-witneſs of 
the wonder ſhe recounts ; or whether ſhe claim 
only the ſecond-hand renown of its having hap- 
pened to her friend, or the ſtill remoter celebrity 
of its having been witneſſed only by her friend's 
friend; 
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riend 3 but even though that friend only knew 
he man, who remembered the woman, who 
actually beheld the thing which is now cauſing 
zimiration in the company, ſtill % though in 
j fainter degree, is brought into notice, and the 
relater contrives in ſome circuitous way to be 

connected with the wonder. | 
To correct this propenſity “ to elevate and ſur- 
« priſe *,” it would be well in mixed ſociety to 
abſtain altogether from hazarding ſtories, which, 
though they may not be abſolutely falſe, yet l 
hing without the verge of probability, are apt 
to impeach the credit of the narrator; in whoun ' 
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the very conſciouſneſs that ſhe is not believed, 
excites an increaſed eagerneſs to depart till 
farther from the ſoberneſs of truth, and induces 
a habit of vehement aſſeveration, which is too 
often called in to help out a queſtionable point +. 

There is another ſhape, and a very deformed 
ſhape it is, in which loquacious vanity ſhews 
F itfelf: I mean the betraying of confidence.— 
Though the act be treacherous, yet the fault, in 
the firſt inſtance, is not treachery, but vanity. 


1 
* 


$ | 

c | It [ 

e * The Rehearſal. | 

e + This is alſo a good rule in compoſition. An event, | 

f boughlit may aRtually have happened, yet if it be out of 7 

; the reach of probability, or contrary to the common Y 
(ourie of nature, will ſeldom be choſen as a ſubje& by a bi 1 

* Writer of good taſte ; for he knows that a probable fiction 1 1 

all intereſt the feelings more than an unlikely truth. 1 

s erämilitude is indeed the poet's truth, but the truth of ® || 


nz moraliſt is of a more ſturdy growth. 
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It does not ſo often ſpring from the miſchiergys 
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deſire of divulging a ſecret, as from the pride of ill th: 

1 having been truſted with it. It is the ſecret in. vit 
| clination of mixing f with whatever is impor. bar 
f tant. The ſecret would be of little value, if the do. 
þ revealing it did not ſerve to intimate our con. On 
Fi nexion with it; the pleaſure of its having been «0 
i depoiited with us would be nothing, if cthers | del 
f f| 1 may not know it has been ſo depoſited, —WhenM ee 
ih 1 wie continue to fee the variety of ſerious egi tin 
| 5 this principle involves, ſhall we perſiſt in aſſen- . ton 
| {| \ ing that vanity is a lender miſchief ? 18 2 
$8 4h I There is one offence committed in conver{a. Ml off 
1 li tion of much too ſerious a nature to be over fay: 
Ws looked, or to be animadverted on without ſo- TH! 
i row and indignation : I mean, the habitual aud 
4 thoughtleſs profaneneſs of thoſe who are repeat tho 
| edly invoking their Maker's name on occaſion tie) 
| the molt trivial. It is offenſive in all its variety ö d 
of aſpects z—it is very pernicious in its fe; t þ 

it is a growing evil z—thoſe who are moſt guilty! 890 

of it, are from habit hardly conſcious when they © 

do it; are not aware of the ſin; and for both ! 

theſe reaſons, without the admonitions of faith 4 

W 


ful friendſhip, little likely to diſcontinue it, —l 
is utterly INEXCUSABLE z—it has none of thi 
palliatives of zemptation which other vices plead 
and in that reſpect ſtands diſtinguiſhed from a 
others both in its nature and degree of guilt. 
Like many other uns, however, it is at ond 
caule and efiect 3 it proceeds from want of loi 

| ant 
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aud reverence to the beſt of Beings, and cauſes 
at want both in themſelves and others. Let 
| vith all thoſe aggravations, there is, perhaps, 
hardly any ſin fo frequently committed, ſo fel- 


On the ſcore of impropriety too, it is additionally 
offenfive, as being utterly repugnant to female 
delicacy, which often affects to be ſhocked at 
(wearing in a man. Now this ſpecies of pro- 
ſmeneſs is not only ſwearing, but, perhaps in 
ſome reſpects, ſwearing of the worſt ſort; as it 
i; 2 direct breach of an expreſs command, and 
offends againſt the very letter of that law which 
ſays in ſo many words, THOU SHALT NOT TAKE 
THE NAME OF THE LORD ThHY GOD IN VAIN. 
It offends againſt delicacy and good breeding; for 


they are inflicting on the ſober mind, which 
b deeply wounded when it hears the holy name 
it loves diſhonoured ; and it is as contrary to 
| good breeding to give pain, as it is to true piety 
to be profane, 

I would endeavour to give ſome faint idea of 
the groſſneſs of this offence, by an analogy oh 
tow inadequate ]) with which the feeling heart, 
eren though not ſeaſoned with religion, may be 


leadſfouched. To ſuch I would earneſtly ſay ;— 
m i buppoſe you had ſome beloved friend, to put 
It be caſe ſtill more ſtrongly, a departed friend— 


arevered parent, perhaps, -w hoſe image never 
oecurs without awaking in your boſom ſenti- 
lil ol ments 


dom repented of, and ſo little guarded againſt. 


mole who commit it, little think of the pain 
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ments of tender love and gratitude z how would 
you feel if you heard this honoured name jy. 
died about with unfeeling 'familiarity and inge. 
cent levity; or at beſt, thruſt into every pauſe 
of ſpeech as a vulgar expletive ? Does not you 
affectionate heart recoil at the thought ?—Any 
yet the hallowed name of your trueſt Beneſat 
tor, your heavenly Father, your beſt Friend, why 
gives you all you enjoy, thoſe very friends in 
whom you ſo much delight, thoſe very organ 
with which you diſhonour him, is treated wit 
an irreverence, a contempt, a wantonneſs, wi 
which you cannot bear the very thought or men 
tion of treating a human friend. His name 
impiouſly, is unfeelingly, is ungratefully ſingle 
out as the object of decided irreverence, of (j{ 
tematic contempt, of thoughtleſs levity. Iti 
uſed indiſcriminately to expreſs anger, joy, grief 
ſurpriſe, impatience; and what is almoſt {i 
more unpardonable than all, it is wantonly uſe 
as a mere unmeaning expletive, which, beiny 
excited by no emotion, can have nothing tor: 
commend it, unleſs it be the pleaſure of ti 
ſin. 

Among the deep, but leſs obvious miſchiefsc 
converſation, miſrepreſeutation muſt not be over 
looked. Self-love is continually at work, to gi 
to all we ſay, a bias in our own favour. I 
counteraction of this fault ſhould be ſet abou 
in the earlieſt ſtages of education. If youn 

perſons have not been diſcouraged in the natun 
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ut evil, propenſity to relate every diſpute they 

gere had with others to their own advantage; | 

i{ they have not been trained to the duty of | 
: 


bing juſtice even to thoſe with whom they are 
t varianc2 3 if they have not been led to aim at 
complete impartiality in their little narratives, 
and inſtructed never to take advantage of the 
abſence of the other party, in order to make the 
ſtory lean to their own fide more than the truth 
will admit; how ſhall we in advanced life look 
ſor correct habits, for unprejudiced repreſenta- 
ons, for fidelity, accuracy, and unbiaſſed juſtice ? 


Yet, how often in ſociety, otherwiſe reſpect- 1 
ble, are we pained with narrations in which gil 
rejudice warps, and ſelf-love blinds! How 1 


ten do we ſee, that withholding part of a truth 
nſwers the worſt ends of a falſchood ! How 
ten regret the unfair turn given to a buſineſs, 
placing a ſentiment in one point of view, 
Fhich the ſpeaker had uſed in another! the let- 


r W —— * * # : 7 hb * a - - fo. 
799 — — 


er of truth preſerved where its ſpirit is violated! iN 
ſuperſtitious exactneſs ſcrupulouſly maintained 1 
ithe underparts of a detail, in order to impreſs 15 [| 
ch an idea of integrity as ſhall gain credit, 14 
hile the leading principle is deſignedly mif= * | 
ated! nay, a new character given to a fact by 1 1 
ditferent look, tone, or emphaſis, which alters f 0 1} 
as much as words could have done! the falſe - ww 
preſſion of a ſermon conveyed, when we do l 1 
ot like the preacher, or when through him we | | 


ih to make religion itſelf ridiculous! the 
avoiding 
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avoiding of literal untruths, while the miſchicc 
is better effected by the unfair quotation of: 
paſſage diveſted of its context] the bringing tb. 
gether detached portions of a ſubject, and mal. 
ing thoſe parts Judicrous, when connedte, 
which were perfect in their diſtinct poſition! the 
inſidious uſe made of a ſentiment by repreſent 
ing it as the opinion of him who had only brought 
it forward in order to expoſe it! the relating 
opinions which had merely been put hypotheti. 
cally, as the avowed principles of him we would 
diſcredit ! that ſubtle falſehood which is ſo made 
to incorporate with a certain quantity of truth 
that the moſt ſkilful moral chemiſt cannot an. 
lyſe or ſeparate them | for a good m1/repreſenter Ne 
knows that a ſucceſsful lie muſt have a certain"! 
infuſion of truth, or it will not go down. Ae? 
that indeſinable ambiguity and equivocation; e 
all that prudent deceit, which is rather implied" 
than expreſſed ; thoſe more delicate artifices 0 
the ſchool of Loyola and of Cheſterfield, whic 
allows us when we dare not deny a truth, yet fo 
to diſguiſe and diſcolour it, that the truth we 
relate ſhall not reſemble the truth we heard! 
Theſe and all the thouſand ſhades of ſimulatio 
and diſſimulation will be carefully guardec 
againlt in the converſation of vigilant Chris 

tians. | 1 
Again, it is ſurpriſing to mark the commo 
deviations from ſtrict veracity which ſpring, 10 
from enmity to truth, not from intentional dt 
cell 
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eit, not from male volence or envy, or the leaſt 

lefign to injure, but from mere levity, habitual 

"attention, and a current notion that it is not 
worth while to be correct in ſmall things. But 

ore the doctrine of habits comes in with 

eat force, and in that view no error is ſmall. 

ſhe cure of this diſeaſe in its more inveterate 

biges being next to impoſſible, its prevention 
ght to be one of the earlieſt objects of educa- 

on *. | 

The grievous fault of groſs and obvious de- 

ation which infects converſation, has been ſo 

ewily and ſo juſtly condemned by divines and 

poraliſts, that the ſubject is exhauſted. But 
here is an error of an oppoſite complexion, 
ich we have before noticed, and againſt which 
e pecuhar temper of the times requires that 
ung ladies of a better caſt ſhould be guarded. 


nation, they are ſometimes addicted to accuſe 
ent which, reſulting from a ſound penetration 


rect principle to be indiſcriminately prodigal 
commendation without inquiry, and without 
Imction, There is an affectation of candour, 
fich is almoſt as miſchievous as calumny it- 
; nay, if it be leſs injurious in its individrval 
pucation, it is, perhaps, more alarming in its 
keral principle, as it lays waſte the ſtrong fen- 

CES 
* %e the Chapter on the Uſe of Definitions, 


om the narrowneſs of their own ſphere of ob- 
| uncharitableneſs, that diſtinguiſhing judg- 


da zeal for truth, forbids perſons of a very, 
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ces which ſeparate good from evil. They ku i: 
(though they ſometimes calumniate) that calun. er 
ny is wrong; but they have not been told tu di. 
flattery is wrong alſo; and youth, being apt , { 
fancy that the direct contrary to wrong mu of 
neceſſarily be right, are apt to be driven in» ti; 
violent extremes. The dread of being only fi 16; 
pected of one fault, makes them actually gui ing 
ty of the other; and to avoid the charge of 
harſhneſs or of envy, they plunge into inſincerity ſn: 
In this they are actuated either by an unſouſ ons 
judgment or an unſound principle. tior 
In this age of high-minded independence ters 
when our youth are apt to ſet up for themſehe oft 
and every man is too much diſpoſed to be bf 
own legiſlator without looking, as his ſtandai nere 
to the eſtabliſhed law of the land; and to (Wl exp, 
up for his own divine, without looking to t fire 
revealed will of God; by a candour equally 8 gat 
cious with our vanity, we are alſo complaiſant] of n 
led to give the latitude we zake : and it is fran 
come too frequent a phraſe in the mouths M beca. 
our folerating young ladies, when ſpeaking WF :+;«; 
their more erring and miſled acquaintance, eme 
offer for them this flimſy vindication, „va, 
« what they do is right if it appear right into: 
« em — if they ſee the thing in that l heir 
« and act up to it with ſincerity, they cany,; 7 
e be materially wrong.” But the ſtandard... 
truth, juſtice, and religion, muſt neither be Mund 


delon | 


vated nor depreſſed, in order to accommodate 
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to actual circumſtances : it muſt never be low- 
ered to palliate error, to juſtify folly, or to vin- 
dicate vice. Good-natured young people often 
ſneak favourably of unworthy, or extravagantly 
of common characters, from.one of theſe mo- 


low, or they ſpeak reſpectſully of the undeſerv- 
ing, to purchaſe for themſelves the reputation 
of tenderneſs and generotity z or they laviſh un- 
ſnaring praiſe on almoſt all alike, in the uſuri- 
ous hope of buying back univerſal commenda- 
ton in return; or in thoſe captivating charac- 
ters in which the ſimple and maſculin® language 
of truth is ſacrificed to the jargon of affected 
ſoftneſs 3 and in which ſmooth and pliant man- 
ners are ſubſtituted for intrinſic worth, the in- 
experienced are too apt to ſuppoſe virtues, and to 
firgive vices. But they ſhould carefully guard 
z72inſt the error of making manner the criterion 
of merit, and of giving unlimited credit to 
rangers for poſſeſſing every perfection, only 
becauſe they bring into company the engaging 
exterior of alluring gentleneſs. They ſhould alſo 
remember that it is an eaſy, but not an heneſt 
way of obtaining the praife of candour, to get 
into the ſoft and popular habit of ſaying of all 
their acquaintance, When ſpeaking of them, that 
they are ſo good! True Chriſtian candour con- 
ceals faults, but it does not invent virtues. It 
enderly forbears to expoſe the evil which may 
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it the good which does not exiſt. To correq 
this propenſity to falſe judgment and nlincerity 
it would be well to bear in mind, that While 
every good action, come from what ſource |: 
may, and every good quality, be it found in 
.whomſoever it will, deſerves its fair proportion 
of diſtinct and willing commendation : yet ng 
character is Coop in the true ſenſe of the word 
which is not RELIGIOUS. 

In fine—to recapitulate what has been ſaid, 
with ſome additional hints : —Study to promote 
both intellectual and moral improvement in con. 
.verſation ; labour to. bring into it a diſpoſition 
to bear with others, and to be watchſul over 


yourſelf; keep out of ſight any prominent talent be 
of your own, which, if indulged, might di- = 
courage or oppreſs the feeble-minded. If you Wi 5 
know any one preſent. to poſſeſs any particular ” 
weakneſs or infirmity, never exerciſe your vit ” 
by maliciouſly inventing . occaſions which maj . 
lead her to expoſe or betray it; but give as is 4s 
vourable a turn as you can to the follies which 7 
appear, and kindly help her to keep the reſt ou 4 | 
of ſight. Never gratify your own humour, by : 
hazarding what you ſuſpect may wound any ore 0 
preſent in their perſons, connections, profeſſions 5 
in life, or religious opinions; and do not forget 3 
to examine whether the laugh your wit he © 
raiſed be never bought at this expence. Give Ne! 
credit to thoſe who, without your kindneſs, wil pat 
get none; do not talk at any one whom you my 


dare 
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dare not talk t, unleſs from motives in which the 
golden rule will bear you out. Seek neither to 
ſhine nor to triumph; and if you ſeek to 
pleaſe, take care that it be in order to convert 
the influence you may gain by pleaſing to the 
good of others. Cultivate true politeneſs, for 
it grows out of true principle, and is conſiſtent 
vith the Goſpel of Chriſt; but avoid thoſe 
feigned attentions which are not ſtimulated by 
good-will, and thoſe ſtated profeſſions of fond- 
neſs which are not dictated by eſteem. Re- 
member, that the praiſe of being thought amia- 
ble by ftrangers, may be bought too dear, if it 
be bought at the expence of truth and ſimplicity : 
remember, that Simplicity is the firſt charm in 

manner, as Truth is in mind; and could Truth 
make herſelf viſible, ſhe would appear inveſted 
in Simplicity. 

Remember alſo, that true good nature is the 
ſoul, of which politeneſs is only the garb. It 
is not that artificial quality which is taken up 
by many when they go into ſociety, in order to 
charm thoſe whom it is not their particular buſi- 
neſs to pleaſe; and is laid down when they 
'return home to thoſe to whom to appear amia- 
ble is a real duty. It is not that faſcinating but 
deceitful ſoftneſs, which, after having acted 
over a hundred ſcenes of the moſt lively ſym- 
pathy and tender intereſt with every flight ac- 
quaintance; aſter having exhauſted every phraſe 
of feeling, for the trivial ſickneſſes or petty ſor- 

| N 2 rows 
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rows of multitudes who are ſcarcely known, 
leaves it doubtful whether a grain of real fe! 
ing or genuine ſympathy be reſerved for the dear. 
eſt connections; and which diſmiſſes a woman 
"to her immediate friends with little affection, 
and to her own family with little attachment. 
True good nature, that which alone deſerves 
the name, is not a holiday ornament, but an 
every-day habit. It does not conſiſt in ſervils 
complaiſance, or diſhoneſt flattery, or affected 
ſympathy, or unqualified aſſent, or unwarrant. 
able compliance, or eternal ſmiles. Beſore it 
can be allowed to rank with the virtues, it muſt 
be wrought up from a humour into a principle, 
from an occaſional diſpoſition into a habit. It 
muſt be the reſult of an equal and well-governed 
mind, not the [tart of caſual gaiety, the trick of 
deſigning vanity, or the whim of capricious 
fondneſs. It is compounded of kindneſs, for- 
bearance, forgiveneſs, and ſelf-denial ;*« it ſeek- 
« eth not its own,” but muſt be capable ot 
making continual facrifices of its own taſtes, 
humours, and felf-love ; but among the ſacrifices 
it makes, it muſt never inckude its integrity. 
Politeneſs on the one hand, and inſenſibility on 


the other, aſſumes its name and wears its Ho- 


nours; but they aſſume the honours of a tri 
umph, without the merit of a victory; for po- 
liteneſs ſubdues nothing, and inſenfibility has 
nothing to ſubdue. Good nature of the true 


caſt, and under the foregoing regulations, | 
above 


ans 
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above all price in the common intercourſe of 
domeſtic ſociety; for an ordinary quality, which 
is conſtantly brought into action by the perpetu- 
ally recurring though minute events of daily 
life, is of higher value than more brilliant quali- 
ties which are more ſeldom called into uſe. 
And indeed, Chriſtianity has given that new 
turn to the character of all the virtues, that per- 
haps it is the bell teſt of the excellence of many 


that they have little brilliancy in them. The 


Chriſtian Religion has degraded ſome ſplendid 
qualities from the rank they held, and elevated 
thoſe which were obſcure into diflinfion, 


CHAP. XV. 
On the danger of an ill. directed Senſubility, 


Is conſidering the human character with a 
view to its improvement, it is prudent to en- 
deavour to diſcover the natural vent of the mind, 
and having found it, to direct your force againſt 
tat fide on which the warp lies, that you may 
en by counteraction the defect which you 
might be promoting, by applying your aid in a 
contrary direction. But the misfortune is, peo— 
ple who mean better than they judge, are apt to 

take 
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things, but not applicable in all caſes. Theſe 


to know the medicine, you muſt ſtudy the con- 


by the means which are requiſite to raiſe and 
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take up a ſet of general rules, good perhaps in 
themſelves, and originally gleaned from exper. | 


ence and obſervation on the nature of human 


rules they keep by them as noſtrums of univerſa 
efficacy, which they therefore often bring out 
for uſe in caſes to which they do not apply. For 
to make any remedy effectual, it is not enough 


ſtitution alſo; if there be not a congruity he. 
tween the two, you may be injuring one patient 


reſtore another, whoſe temperament 1s of a con- 
trary deſcription. 

It is of importance in forming the female 
character, that thoſe on whom this taſk devolves 
ſhould poſſeſs ſo much penetration as accurately 
to diſcern the degree of ſenſibility, and fo much 
judgment as to accommodate the treatment to 


the individual character. By conſtantly ſtimu- | 


lating and extolling feelings naturally quick, 
thoſe feelings will be rendered too acute and 
irritable. On the other hand, a calm and equs- 
ble temper will become obtuſe by the total want 
of excitement; the former treatment converts 


the feelings into a ſource of error, agitation, 


and calamity; the latter ſtarves their native 
energy, deadens the affections, and produces a 
cold, dull, ſelfiſh ſpirit ; for the human mind i; 


an inſtrument which will loſe its ſweetneſs it 


trained 
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trained too high, and will be deprived of its 
tone and ſtrength if not ſufficiently raiſed. 

It is cruel to chill the precious ſenſibility of 
an ingenuous ſoul, by treating with ſupercilious 
coldneſs and unfeeling ridicule every indication 
of a warm, tender, difintereſted, and enthuſiaſ- 
tic ſpirit, as if it exhibited ſymptoms of a defi- 
ciency in underſtanding or prudence. How- 
many are apt to intimate, with a ſmile of 
mingled pity and contempt, that when ſuch a 
one knows the world, that is, in other words, 
when ſhe ſhall be grown cunning, ſelfiſh, and 
ſuſpicious, ſhe will be aſhamed of her preſent 
slow of honeſt warmth, and of her lovely ſuf- 
ceptibility of heart. May ſhe never know the 
world, if the knowledge of it muſt be acquired 
at ſuch an expence! But to ſenſible hearts, 
every indication of genuine feeling will be dear, 
for they will know that it is this temper which, 
by the guidance of the Divine ſpirit, may make 
her one day become more enamoured of the 
beauty of holineſs; which, with the co-operation 
of principle, and under its direction, will render 
her the lively agent of Providence in diminiſh- 
ing the miſery that is in the world; into which 
miſery this temper will give her a quicker intu- 
tion than colder characters poſſeſs. It is this 
temper which, when it is touched and purified 
by a „live coal from the altar *,“ will give her 
« keener taſte for the ſpirit of religion, and a 

quicker 
* Iſaiah, vi. 6. | 
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quicker zeal in diſcharging its duties, But let 
it be remembered likewiſe, that as there is ng 
quality in the female character which will be ſo 
likely to endanger the peace, and to expoſe the 
virtue of the poſſeſſor; ſo there is none which 
requires to have its luxuriances more cate— 
fully watched, and its wild ſhoots more Cloſely 
topped. 

For young women of affections naturally 
warm, but not carefully diſciplined, are in dan- 
ger of incurring an unnatural irritability ; and 
while their happineſs falls a victim to the exceſs 
of uncontrolled feelings, they are liable at the 
tame time to indulge a vanity of all others the 
moſt prepoſterous, that of being vain of their 
very defect. They have heard ſenſibility highly 
commended, without having heard any thing of 
thoſe bounds and fences which were intended to 
confine it, and without having been imbued with 
that principle which would have given it a bene- 
ficial direction; conſcious that they poſſeſs the 
quality itſelf in the extreme, and not aware that 
they want all that makes that quality ſafe and 
delightful, they plunge headlong into thoſe fins 
and miſeries from which they conceitedly ima- 
gine, that not principle but coldneſs has preferyed 
the more ſober-minded and well-inſtructed of 

their 1 N 
But as it would be foreign to the preſent de- 
ſign to expatiate on thoſe criminal exceſſes which 
are ſome of the ſad effects ot ungoverned paſ- 
fon, 
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fon, it is only intended here to hazard a few 
eemarks on thoſe lighter conſequences of it, 
which conſiſt in the loſs of comfort without 
min of character, and the privation of much of 
he happinefs of life without involving any 
ery cenſurable degree of guilt or diſcredit. — 
Let it, however, be incidentally remarked, and 
et it be carefully remembered, that if no wo- 
men have riſen ſo high in the ſcale of moral 
excellence as thoſe whoſe natural warmth has 
deen conſcientiouſly governed by its true guide, 
nd directed to its true end; fo none have fur- 
iſhed ſuch Ceplorable inſtances of extreme de- 
avity as thoſe who, through the ignorance or 
de dereliction of principle, have been abandon- 
d by the exceſs of this very temper to the vio- 
ice of ungoverned paſſions and uncontrolled 
cclinations, Perhaps, if we were to enquire into 
he remote cauſe of ſome of the blackeſt crimes 
lich ſtain the, annals of mankind, profligacy, 
urder, and efpecially ſuicide, we might trace 
em back to this original principle, an ungo- 
red Senſibility. | 

Notwithſtanding all the fine theories in proſe 
d verſe to which this topic has given birth, it 
Il be found that very exquiſite ſenſibility con- 


of botes fo little to bappine/s, and may yet be made 

contribute ſo much to ./ fulneſe, that it may, 
e. Fblaps, be confidered as beſtowed for an exer- 
h Wh to the poſſeſſor's own virtue, and as a keen 
nu | N 3 inſtrument | 
n, | 
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inſtrument with which he may better work le 


dec 

the good of others. of 
Women of this caſt of alu are leſs careſil per 
to avoid the charge of unbounded extreme, Jon 
than to eſcape at all events the imputation d . 
inſenſibility. They are little alarmed at the Ible 
danger of exceeding, though terrified at the ſul "PF 
picion of coming ſhort, of what they take to bo 
the extreme point of feeling. They will eren yro! 
reſolve to prove the warmth of their ſenſibility F 
though at the expence of their judgment, ani "hr 
ſometimes alſo of their juſtice. Even when 
they earneſtly defire to be and to do right, the by t 
are apt to employ the wrong inſtrument to il beer 
compliſh the right end. They employ the pi e 
fions to do the work of the judgment; forget * 
ting, or not knowing, that the paſſions were nd EY 
given us to be uſed in the ſearch and diſcoeſ n 
of truth, which is the office of a cooler an aſs 
more diſcriminating faculty; but that they we! bs, 
given to animate us to warmer zeal in the pn "ry 
ſuit-and practice of truth, when the judgmet T 
ſhall have pointed out what zs truth. "WA 
Through this natural warmth, which th fu 
have been juſtly told is ſo pleaſing, but whic "if 
perhaps, they have not been told will be con your 
nually expoſing them to peril and to ſuffer MJ 
their joys and ſorrows are exceſhye. Ot t op ff 
extreme irritability, as was before remark *. 
the ill-educated learn to boaſt as if it were emp 


decid borne 
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decided indication of ſuperiority of ſoul, inſtead 
of labouring to reſtrain it as the exceſs of a tem- 

r which ceaſes to be amiable, when it is no 
longer under the control of the governing facul- 
ty. It is misfortune enough to be born more li- 


able to ſuffer and to fin, from this conformation 


of mind; it is too much to nouriſh the evil by 
unreſtrained indulgence; it is {ſtill worſe to be 
proud of ſo miſleading a quality. 

Flippancy, impetuofity, reſentment, and vio- 
lence of ſpirit, grow out of this difpoſition, 
#lich will be rather promoted than corrected, 
by the ſyſtem of education on which we have 
been animadverting; in which ſyſtem, emotions 
ire too early and too much excited, and taſtes 
ind feelings are conſidered as too Ry 
making up the whole of the female character: 
in which the judgment is little exerciſed, the 
reaſoning powers are ſeldom brought into acti- 


included. 


The propenſity of mind which we are conſi- 
dering, if unchecked, lays its poſſeſſors open to 


tie danger of unfounded attachments. In early 
youth, not only love at firſt fight, but alſo 
ſnendſhip, of the ſame ſudden growth, fprings 
up from an i}l-direQed ſenſibility; and in after- 
life, women under the powerful influence of this 
temper, conſcious that they have much to be 
borne with, are too readily inclined to ſelect for 


their 


on, and felf-knowledge and (elf-denial — 


unjuit prepoſſeſſions, and expoſes them to all 
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their confidential connections, flexible and flat. 
tering companions, who will indulge and perhaps 
admire their faults, rather than firm and honeſt 
friends, who will reprove and would aſſiſt in cur. 
ing them. We may adopt it as a general max- 
im, that an obliging, weak, yielding, compli 
ſant friend, full of ſmall attentions, with little 
religion, little judgment, and much natural 2c. 
quieſcence and civility, is a moſt dangerous, 
though generally a too much deſired conſidante: 

ſhe ſoothes the indolence, and gratiſies the vani. 
ty of her friend, by reconciling her to her faults 

while ſhe neither keeps the underitanding nor 
the virtues of that friend in exerciſe ; but with- 
holds from her every uſeful truth, which by 
opening her eyes might give her pain. Theſe 
obſequious qualities are the “ ſoft green“ on 
which the ſoul loves to repoſe itſelf. But it is 
not a refreſhing or a wholeſome repoſe: ve 
ſhould not ſelect, ſor the ſake of preſent eaſe, 

| ſoothing flatterer, who will lull us into a pleab 
ing oblivion of our failings, but a friend, who, 
valuing our ſoul's health above our immediate 
comfort, will rouſe us from torpid indulgence 
to animation, vigilance, and virtue. 

An ill-directed ſenſibility alſo leads a om: 
to be injudicious and eccentric in her chart 
ſhe will be in danger of proportioning her boun 
ty to the immediate effect which the diſtreſſed 
abject produces on her ſenſes ; and ſhe will be 

f mor 


* Burke's © Sublime and Beautiful.“ 
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to her own eyes, than to the more preſſing 
wants and better claims of thoſe miſeries of 
which ſhe only hears the relation, There is a 
fort of {tage effect which ſome people require for 
their charities 3 ſhe will be apt alſo to deſire, 
that the object of her compaſſion ſhall have 
ſomething intereſting and amiable in it, ſuch as 
WH fall furniſh pleaſing images and lively pictures 
s ber imagination, and engaging ſubjects for 
Leſcription; forgetting, that in her charities, as 
well as in every thing elſe, ſhe is to be a “ fol- 
« lower of Him who pleaſed not himſelf ;” ſor- 
getting, that the moſt coarſe and diſguſting ob- 
ject is as much the repreſentative of Him, who 


e faid, (© Inaſmuch as ye do it to one of the leaſt 
on i © of theſe, ye do it unto me,” as the molt inte- 
1 reſting: nay the more uninviting and repulſive 
wel caſes may. be better teſts of the principle on 
:, il which we relieve, than thoſe which abound in 
cal. pathos and intereſt, as we can have lefs ſuſpicion 


of qur motive in the latter caſe than in the for- 
nate mer. But, while we ought to negle neither 
ok theſe ſuppoſed caſes, vet the leſs our feelings 
ae caught by pleaſing circuraſiances, the leſs 
vill be the danger of-our indulging ſelf-compla- 
cency, and the more likely ſhall we he to do what 
ounWe do for the ſake of Him who has taught us, 
that no deeds put what are performed on that 
principle, „ ſhall be recompenſed at the reſur- 
" reQion of the juſt,” 

But 


more liberal to a ſmall diſtreſs preſenting itſelf 
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But through the want of that governing prin. 
ciple which ſhould direct her fenſibility, a ten. 
der-hearted woman, -whoſe hand, if ſhe be ac. 


tually ſurrounded with ſcenes and circumſtances 


to call it into action, is 
Open as day to melting charity 


nevertheleſs may utterly fail in the great and 
comprehenſive duty of Chriſtian love, for ſhe 
has feelings which are acted upon ſolely by 
local circumſtances and preſent events. Only 
remove her into another ſcene, diſtant from the 
wants ſhe has been relieving ; place her in the 
lap of indulgence, fo entrenched with eaſe and 
pleaſure, ſo immerſed in the ſoftneſs of life, that 
diſtreſs no longer finds any acceſs to her pre- 
ſence, but through the faint and dull medium of 
a diſtant repreſentation : remove her from the 
fight and ſound of that miſery which, when pre- 
ſent, ſo tenderly affected her—ſhe now forgets 
that miſeryexiſts; as-ſhe hears but little, and ſecs 
nothing of want and ſorrow, ſhe' is ready to 
fancy that the world is grown | happier thanit 
was: in the meantime, with a quiet conſcience 
and a thoughtleſs vanity, ſhe has been laviſhing 
on ſuperfluities that money which ſhe would 
chearfully have given to a charitable caſe, had 


ſhe not forgotten that any ſuch were in exif 

tence, becauſe Pleaſure had blocked up the ave- 
nues through which miſery uſed to find its way 

to her heart; and now, when again ſuch a caſe 

ſorce 
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forces itſelf into her preſence, ſhe laments with 
real ſincerity that the money is gone which 
ſhould have relieved it. 

In the mean time, perhaps, other women of 
leſs natural ſympathy, but whoſe ſympathies 
are under better regulation, or who act from a 
principle which requires little ſtimulus, have, 
by an habitual courſe of ſelf-denial, by a con- 
ſtant determination to refuſe themſelves unne- 
ceſſary indulgencies, and by guarding againſt 
that diſſolving PLEA8URE which melts down the 
firmeſt virtue that allows itſelf to baſk in its 
beams, have been quietly furniſhing a regular 
proviſion for miſeries, which their knowledge of 
the ſlate of the world teaches them are every 
where to be found, and which their obedience to 
the will of God tells them it is their duty both to 
find out and to relieve; a general expectation of 
being liable to be called upon for acts of charity, 
will lead the conſcientiouſly charitable always 

to be prepared. 

On ſuch a mind as we have been deſcribing, 
Novelty alſo will operate with peculiar force, 
and in nothing more than in the article of cha- 
rity, Old eſtabliſhed inſtitutions, whoſe conti- 
nued exiſtence mult depend on the continued 
bounty of that affluence to which they owed 
their origin, will be ſometimes neglected, as 
ave- preſenting no variety to the imagination, as hav- 
wa ing by their uniformity ceaſed to be intereſting, 
ca there is now a total failure of thoſe ſprings: of 
" mere 
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mere ſenſitive feeling which ſet the charity 
a- going, and thoſe ſudden emotions of tenderneſs 
and guſts of pity, which once were felt, muſt 
now be excited by newer forms of diſtreſs, — 
As age comes on, that charity which has been 
the effect of mere feeling, grows cold and rigid, 
on account alſo of its having been often diſap- 
pointed in its high expeQations of the gratitude 
and ſubſequent merit of thoſe it has relieved ; 
and by withdrawing its bounty, becauſe ſome of 
its objects have been undeſerving, it gives clear 
proof that what it beſtowed was for its own gra- 
tification; and now finding that ſelf-compla- 
cency at an end, it beſtows no longer. Proba- 
bly too the cauſe of ſo much diſappointment 
may have been, that ill choice of the objects 
to which feeling, rather than a difcriminating 
judgment, has led. The ſummer ſhowers of 
mere ſenſibility ſoon dry up, While the living 


ſoring of Chriſtian aer flows alike in all 


feaſons. 

The impatience, levity, and fickleneſs, of 
which women have been ſomewhat too general- 
ly accuſed, are perhaps in no ſmall degree aggra- 
vated by the littleneis and frivolouſneſs of fe— 
male purſuits. The ſort of education they com- 
monly receive, teaches girls to ſet a great price 
on ſmall things. 
ways learn to keep a very correct ſcale of degrees 
for rating the value of the objects of their ad- 
miration and attachment; but by a kind of un- 

conſcious 
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conſcious idolatry, they rather make a merit of 
loving ſupremely things and perſons which ought 
ta be loved with moderation and in a ſubordi- 
date degree the one to the other. Unluckily, 
they conſider moderation as ſo neceſſarily indi- 
exting a cold heart and narrow ſoul, and they 
ook upon a ſtate of indifference with ſo much 


horror, that either to love or hate with energy 
b ſuppoſed by them to proceed from a higher 


late of mind than is poſſeſſed by more ſteady 
and equable characters. Whereas it is in fact 
the criterion of a warm but well-directed ſenſi- 
bility, that while it is capable of loving with 
energy, it muſt be enabled, by the judgment 
which governs it, to ſuit and adjuſt its degree of 
ntereſt to the nature and excellence of the ob- 
ect about which it is intereſted ; for unreaſon- 


able prepoſſeſſion, diſproportionate attachment, 


nd capricious or precarious fondneſs, is not 
knlibility, ; 

Exceſhve but unintentional fattery i is another 
lult into which a ſtrong ſenſbility is in danger 
if leading its poſſeſſor. A tender heart and a 
warm imagination conſpire to throw a ſort of 
ance round the object of their love, till peo- 
le are dazzled by a brightneſs of their own cre- 
fung. The worldly and faſhionable borrow the 
mam language of ſenſibility without having the 
ally warm feeling; and young ladies pet ſuch 
habit of ſaying, wid eſpecially of writing, ſuch 
her obliging and flattering things to each other, 
that 
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that this mutual politeneſs, aided by the ſelf. 
love fo natural to us all, and by an unwillingneſs 
to ſearch into our own hearts, keeps up the 
illuſion, and we get a habit of taking our cha- 
racter from the good we Hear of ourſelves, which 
others aſſume, but do not very well know, rather 
than from the evil we feel in ourſelves, and 
which we therefore ought to be nnn ac- 
quainted with. 

| Ungoverned ſenkibility 3 is apt to give a wrong 
direction to its anxieties z: and its affection often 
falls ſhort of the true end of friendſhip. If the 
object of its regard happen to be ſick, what in 
quiries ! what preſcriptions ! what an accumu 
lation is made of caſes in which the remedy its 
fondneſs: ſuggeſts has been ſucceſsful What 
an unaffected tenderneſs for the periſhing body! 
Yet is this ſenſibility equally alive to the im 
mortal intereſts of the ſufferer * Ts it not ſilen 
and at eaſe when it contemplates the dearel 
friend perſiſting in opinions effentially danger 
ous; in practices unqueſtionably wrong? Dee 
it not view all this, not only without a generol 
ardour to point out the peril, and reſcue ti 
friend; but if that friend be ſuppoſed to be q 
ing, does it not even make it the eriteriunC 
kindneſs to let her die undeceived? What 
want of true ſenſibility, to feel for the pain, 
not for the danger of thoſe we love] No 
ſee what ſort of ſenſibility the Bible teaches 


« Thou ſhalt not hate thy brother in thi 
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« heart, but thou ſhalt in any wiſe rebuke him, 
« and ſhalt not ſuffer fin upon him *,” But let 
that tenderneſs which ſhrinks from the idea of 
expoſing what it loves to a momentary pang, 
figure to itſelf the bare poſſibility, that the object 
of its own fond affection may not be the object 
of the Divine favour! Let it ſhrink from the 
bare conjeCture, that «the familiar friend with 
« whom it has taken ſweet counſel,” is going 
down to the gates of death, unrepenting, unpre- 
pared, and yet unwarned. | 

But mere human ſenſibility goes a ſhorter 
way to work. Not being able to give its friend 
the pain of hearing her faults or of knowing her 
langer, it works itſelf up into the quieting de- 
uon that no danger exiſts, at leaſt not for the 
objects of its own affection; it gratifies itſelf 
by inventing a ſalvation ſo comprehenſive as 
ſhall take in all itſelf loves with all their faults ; 
t creates to its own fond heart an ideal and 
eapgerated divine mercy, which ſhall pardon 
nd receive all in whom this blind ſenſibility has 
mn intereſt, whether they be good or whether 
they be evil. | | | 
In regard to its application to religious pur- 
poſes, it is a teſt that-ſenſibility has received its 
ve direction when it is ſupremely turned to 
te love of God: for to poſſeſs an overflowing 
ndneſs for our fellow-creatures and fellow- 
mers, and to be cold and inſenfible to 
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4 fully liable. God has himſelf the firſt claim tg 


cc loved us while we were ſinners” this is 


tion, are peculiarly liable to be the dupes e 


* : 9 8 1 
+ | * 
* N 


the Eſſence of goodneſs and perſection, is an 
inconſiſteney to which the feeling heart is aw. 


they 
forme 
do n. 
the ſenſibility he beſtowed. „“ He t loved 


« us:“ this is a natural «cauſe of love. He 
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ſupernatural cauſe. He continues to love u 
though we neglect his favours, and flight hig 
mercies; this would wear out any earthly kind 
neſs. He forgives us, not petty neglects, not 
occaſional flights, but: grievous fins, repeated 
offences, broken vows, and unrequited lore 
What human friendſhip performs offices fo cal 
culated to touch the ſoul of ſenſibility ? 
Thoſe young women in whom feeling is in 
dulged to the excluſion of reaſon and examine 


prejudice, raſh deciſions, and falſe judgment Op: 

The underſtanding having but little power ov? 2 fe 

the will, their affections are not well poiſediemſe 

and their minds are kept in a ſtate ready to bn quel! 

| ated upon by the fluctuations of alternate in make 
pulſes ; by ſudden and varying impreſſions ; by love : 

caſual and contradictory circumſtances ; and 2 refc 

emotions excited by every accident. Inſtead t «1 

being guided by the broad views of genen it is : 
truth, and having one fixed principle, they a miſer 

driven on by the impetuoſity of the momenyWurenc 

And this impetuoſity blinds the judgment er as: 
much as it miſleads the conduct; ſo that He two 

n no ſix 


want of a habit of cool inveſtigation and inqui 
| the 


they meet every event without any previouſly 
formed opinion or rule of action. And as they 


teal value of things, their attention is as likely 
to be led away by the under parts of a ſubject, 
15 to ſeize on the leading feature. The ſame 
agerneſs of mind which hinders the operation 
of the diſcriminating faculty, leads alſo to the 
error of determining on the rectitude of an 
action by its ſucceſs, and to that of making the 
event of an undertaking decide on its juſtice or 
propriety : it alſo leads to that ſuperficial and 
erroneous way of judging which faſtens on ex- 
ceptions, if they make in one's own fayour, as 


vrerlook received and general rules which tend 
þ eſtabliſh a doctrine contrary to our wiſhes, 

Open-hearted, indiſcreet girls, often pick 
Ip a few ſtrong notions, which are as falſe in 
hemſelves as they are popular among the claſs 
nqueſtion * ſuch as, “ that warm friends muſt 
(make warm enemies z'—that © the generous 
(ore and hate with all their hearts ;”—that 
e reformed rake makes the beſt huſband ;%— 
tat © there is no medium in marriage, but that 
lit is a ſtate of exquiſite happineſs or exquiſite 
' miſery 3? with many other doctrines of equal 
urevcy and equal ſoundneſs ! Theſe they con- 
der as axioms, and adopt as rules of life. From 
be two firſt of theſe oracular ſayings, girls. are 
uno ſmall danger of becoming unjuſt through 
the 
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o not accuſtom themſelves to appreciate the 


grounds of reaſoning, while they lead us to 
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the very warmth of their hearts; for they vil 
get a habit of making their eſtimate of the good 
or ill qualities of others, merely in proportion to 
the greater or leſs degree of kindneſs which they 
themſelves have received from them. Their 
eſtimation of general character is thus formel 
on inſulated. and partial grounds on the acc 
dental circumſtance of perſonal predileQion o 
perſonal pique. Kindneſs to themſelves or thei 
friends involves all poſſible excellence; negled 
all imaginable defects. Friendſhip and grati 
tude can and ſhould go a great way; but x 
they cannot convert vice into virtue, fo the 
ought never to convert truth into falſchood 
And it may be the more neceſſary to be upo 
our guard in this inſtance, becauſe the very ide 
of gratitude may miſlead us, by converting in 
juſtice into the ſemblance of a virtue. Wan 
expreſſions ſhould therefore be limited to th 
conveying a ſenſe of our own individual obli 
gations which are real, rather than employed t 
give an impreſſion of general excellence in t 

perſon who has obliged us, which may be im 
ginary. A good man is ſtill good, though 

may not have fallen in his way to oblige or ſen 
us, nay, though he may have neglected or eve 
unintentionally hurt us: and fin is ſtill fin, th 
committed by the perſon in the world to whol 
| we are the moſt obliged, and whom we me 
love. 
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We come next to that fatal and moſt indeli- 
cate, nay groſs maxim, that „ a reformed rake 
„makes the beſt huſband ;” an aphoriſm to 
which the principles and the happineſs of ſo 
many young women have been ſacrificed. It 
goes upon the prepoſterous ſuppoſition, not only 
that effects do not follow cauſes, but that they 
oppoſe them; on the ſuppoſition, that habitual 
rice creates rectitude of character, and that fin 
rroduces happineſs; thus flatly contradicting 
what the moral government of God uniformly 
exhibits in the courſe of human events, and 
what Revelation ſo evidently and univerſally 
teaches. 

For it ſhould be obſerved, that the reforma- 
Wiion is generally, if not always ſuppoſed to be 
brought about by the all-conquering force of 
male charms. Let but a profligate young 
an have a point to carry by winning the affec- 
ons of a vain and thoughtleſs girl; he will 
egin his attack upon her heart by undermining 
er religious principles, and artfully removing 
nery impediment which might have obſtructed 
er receiving the addreſſes of a man without 
harater. And while he will lead her not to 
ear without ridicule the mention of that change 
[heart which Scripture teaches, and experience 


ncious character; while he will teach her to 
deer at a change which he would treat with 


ſtrange 


roves, the power of Divine grace can work on 


antempt, becauſe he denies the poſſibility of ſo 
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ſtrange and miraculous a converſion ; yet hg 
will not ſcruple to ſwear, that the power of her 
beauty has worked a revolution in his own loo] 
practices which is equally complete and inſtan 
taneous. 

But ſuppoling it poſſible chat his reformatior 
were genuine, it would even then by no mean 
involve the truth of her propoſition, that Da 
libertiniſm infures future felicity ; yet many 
weak girl, confirmed in this palatable doGtin 
by examples ſhe has frequently admired of tho 
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ſurpriſing reformations ſo conveniently effedte only b 
in the laſt ſcene of moſt of our comedies, H and t 
not ſcrupled to riſk her earthly and eternal H ©? thy 
pineſs with a man, who is not aſhamed to a their he: 
cribe to the influence of her beauty that pot that miſ 
of changing the heart which he impiouſly & ad fille. 
nies to Omnipotence itſelf. The t 
As to the laſt of theſe practical aphoriſm b PICK 1 
that „ there is no medium in marriage, lan the 
c that it is a ſtate of exquiſite happineſs ( 1 
FN SS Ok J 


« exquifite miſery ;” this, though not equal 
finful, is equally delufive : for marriage is 0 
one modification of human liſe, and human |: 
is not commonly in itſelf a ſtate of exquiſite 
tremes; but is for the moſt part that mix 
and moderate ſtate, ſo naturally dreaded by thc 
who ſet out with fancying this world a it: 
of rapture, and ſo naturally expected by thi 
who know it to be a ſtate of probation and 
cipline. Marriage, therefore, is only one cont 
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jon, and often the beſt condition, of that imper- 
ſect ſtate of being, which, though ſeldom very 
exquiſite, is often very tolerable; and which 
may yield much comfort to, thoſe who do not 
look for conſtant tranſport. But unfortunately, 
thoſe who find themſelves diſappointed of the 
mceaſing raptures they had anticipated in mar- 
rage, diſdaining to ſit down with ſo poor a pro- 
ion as comfort, and ſcorning the acceptance 
of that moderate lot which Providence com- 
nonly beſtows with a view to check deſponden- 
y and to repreſs preſumption ; give themſelves 
wp to the other alternative; and, by abandoning 
their hearts to diſcontent, make to themſelves 
hat miſery with which their fervid imaginations 
id Glled the oppoſite ſcale. 
The truth 1s, theſe young ladies are very apt 
o pick up their opinions, leſs from the divines 
kan the poets 3 and the poets, though it muſt 
e confeſſed they are ſome of the beſt embelliſh- 
rs of life, are not quite the ſafeſt conductors 
Hough it : for in travelling through a wilder- 
cb, though we avail ourſelves of the harmony 
| fnging birds to render the grove delightful, 
tt we nexer think of following them as guides 
conduct us through its labyrinths. 
Thoſe women, in whom the natural defects 
a warm temper have been ſtrengthened by 
education which foſters their faults, are very 
iirous in availing themſelves of a hint, when 
ours a ruling inclination, ſooths vanity, in- 
+ FR dulges 
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dulges indolence, or gratifies their love of power 


Tenc 

They have heard fo often from their favouritꝗ heart 
ſentimental authors, and their more flatterinꝗ of ot 
male friends, “that when Nature denied then fears 
c ſtrength, ſhe gave them faſcinating graces ii rows 
4 compenſation; that their ſtrength conſiſts j gedy. 
Ke their weakneſs;“ and that « they are endoy W. 
ed with arts of perſuaſion which ſupply i gence 
“ abſence of force, and the place of reaſon Wl (mp: 
that they learn, in time, to pride themſelves oi ſtead 
that very weakneſs, and to become vain of thei ing af 
amperfections; till at length they begin to clini ſpecie 
for their defects, not only pardon, but admir; ing is 
tion. Hence they get to cheriſh a ſpecies oY nouril 
feeling which, if not checked, terminates in ex ſubdui 
ceſſive ſelfiſhneſs ; they learn to produce thei Tha 
inability to bear contradiction as a proof of tha_hſ wome: 


tenderneſs ; and to indulge in that fort of irriti not ha 


bility in all that relates to themſelves, which i ¶ oceupa 
evitably leads to the utter excluſion of all inter emplo) 
an the ſufferings of others. .Inſtead of exertiſi ble du; 
ing their ſenſibility in the wholeſome duty MM evils of 
relieving diſtreſs and viſiting ſcenes of ſono buſy ar 
that ſenſibility itſelf is pleaded as a reaſon i be eaſy 
their not being able to endure . ſights of q man wi 
and for ſhunning the diſtreſs it ſhould be ex of mon, 
ed in removing. That exquiſite ſenſe of feel tzught t 
which God implanted in the heart as a ſtimufboth at 
to quicken us in relieving the miſeries of ot without 
is thus introverted, and learns to conſider pleaſure 
not as the agent, but the object of compalh a ſelf; 


'Tender 
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Tenderneſs is made an excuſe for being hard- 
hearted ; and inſtead of drying the weeping eyes 
of others, this falſe delicacy reſerves its ſelfiſh 
tears for the more elegant and leſs expenſive ſor- 
rows of the melting novel or the pathetic tra- 
edy, 

: When feeling Gln only to ſelf-indul- 
rence z when the more exquilite affections of 
ſympathy and pity evaporate in ſentiment, in- 


ſtead of flowing out in active charity, and afford- 
ing aſſiſtance, protection, or conſolation to every 


ſpecies of diſtreſs 3 iris an evidence that the feel- 
ing is of a ſpurious kind; and inſtead of being 
nouriſhed as an amiable tenderneſs, it ſhould be 
ſubdued as a fond and baſe ſelf-love. 

That idleneſs, to whoſe cruel inroads many 
women of fortune are unhappily expoſed, from 
not having been trained to conſider wholeſome 
occupation, vigorous exertion, and ſyſtematic 
employment, as making part of the indiſpenſa- 
ble duties of life, lays them open to a thouſand 
evils of this kind, from which the uſeful and the 
buſy are exempted : and, perhaps, it would not 
be eaſy to find a more pitiable object than a wo- 
man with a great deal of time and a great deal 


without plan, without principle, and without 
Pleaſure z all whoſe projects begin and terminate 
in ſelf; who conſiders the reſt of the world only 

() 2 28 
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of money on her hands, who, never having been 
taught the conſcientious uſe of either, ſquanders 
both at random, or rather moulders both away, 
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as they may be ſubſervient to her gratification ; 


and to whom it never occurred, that both her | 
time and money were given for the gratification 08 
and good of others. toy: 
It is not much to the credit of the other ſex, 1 ; 
that they now and then lend themſelves to the | 
indulgence of this ſelfiſh ſpirit in their wives, 8. 
and cheriſh by a kind of falſe fondneſs thoſe a f 
faults which ſhould be combated by good ſenſe 125 
and a reaſonable counteraction: ſlothfully pre- 5 
ferring a little falſe peace, the purchaſe of pre- ah 
carious quiet, and the reputation of good nature, 1 
to the higher duty of forming the mind, fixing WW n 
the principles, and.ftrengthening the character being 
of her with whom they are connected. Perhaps 
too, a little vanity in the huſband helps out his 
good nature; he ſecretly rewards himſelf for is not 
his ſacrifice by the conſciouſneſs of his ſuperio- to wh 
rity ; he feels a ſelf-complacency in his patient Cline 
condeſcenſion to her weakneſs, which tacithy rather 
flatters his own ſtrength : and he is, as it were, Lon? 
paid for ſtooping, by the increaſed ſenſe of hi Wh 
| own tallneſs.” Seeing alſo, perhaps, but little but to 
| of other women, he gets to believe that they are tear 
all pretty much alike, and that, as a man of WW « ture 
| ſenſe, he muſt content himſelf with what he BW © trot 
| takes tobe the common lot. Whereas; in truth, and re 
| by his miſplaced indulgence, he has rather mad Wi nim t! 
| his own lot than drawn it; and thus, through equable 
an indolent deſpair in the huſband of being able Ever 


to eſſect any improvemept by oppoſition, it hap- 
pens, 


* 
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pens, that many a helpleſs, fretful, and daudling 
wife acquires a more powerful aſcendancy than 
the moſt diſcreet and amiable woman; and that 
the moſt abſolute female tyranny 1s eſtabliſhed 
by theſe ſickly and capricious humours. 

The poets again, who, to do them juſtice, are 
always ready to lend a helping hand when any 
miſchief is to be done, have contributed their 
ſull ſhare towards confirming theſe feminine 


follies : they have ſtrengthened by adulatory 


maxims, ſung in ſequcing ſtrains, thoſe faults 
which their talents and their influence ſhould 
have been employed in correcting. When fair 
and youthful females are complimented with 
being | 

Fine by defect and delicately weak! 


is not a ſtandard of feebleneſs held out to them 
o which vanity will gladiy reſort, and to which 
loitneſs and indolence ean eaſily act up, or 
rather a dozon, if I may be allowed the expreſ- 
Lon 7 


When ladies are told by the fame miſleading, 


tears are the irreſiſtible arms with which Na- 
« ture has ſurniſhed them for conquering the 
«* {trong,” will they not eagerly fly ta this cheap 
and ready artillery, inſtead of labouring to fur- 
niſh themſelves with a reaſonable mind, an 
equable temper, and a meck and quiet ſpirit ? 
Every animal is endowed by Providence with 


the 


but to them high, authority, that « ſmiles and 
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the peculiar powers adapted to its nature and 
its wants; while none, except the human, by 
graſting art on natural ſagacity, injures or mars 
the gift. Spoilt women, who fancy there is 
ſomething more picquant and alluring in the my. 
table graces of caprice, than in the monotonous 
ſmoothneſs of an even temper, and who alſo 
having heard much, as was obſerved before, 
about their „ amiable weakneſs,” learn to look 


about them for the beſt ſuccedaneum to 


ſtrength, the ſuppoſed abſence of which they 
ſometimes endeavour to ſupply by artifice, By 
this engine the weakeſt woman frequently ſur. 
niſhes the converſe to the famous reply of the 
French Miniſter, who, when he was accuſed of 
governing the mind of that feeble Queen Mar 
de Medicis by ſorcery, replied, “ that the only 
40 ſorcery he had uſed, was that influence which 
. ſtrong minds naturally have over weak ones. 


But though it be fair fo to ſtudy the tempers, 


defects, and weakneſſes of others, as to convert 
our knowledge of them to the promotion of theit 
benefit and our own; and though it be making 
a lawful uſe of our penetration to avail ourlelve 
ol the FRY of others for « their good to edif 
1 cation ” yet all deviations from the ſtraigh 
line of truth and ſimplicity ; every plot ini 
ouſly to turn inſtuence to unfair account; ? 
contrivances to extort from a bribed compli 
ſance what reaſon and juſtice would refule t 


our wiſhes ; theſe are ſome of the operations 0 
# : ; thi 
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hat loweſt and moſt deſpicable engine, - ſelfiſh 
cunning, by which /:ztle minds:ſometimes govern 
great ones: + : | | 
And unluckily, women from their natural de- 
Gre to pleaſe, and from their ſometimes doubting 
by what means this grand end may be beſt ef- 

ſected, are in more danger of being led into 
aiſumulation than men; for diſſimulation is the 
reſult of weakneſs, and the refuge of doubt and 
lütruſt, rather than of conſcious ſtrength, the 
dangers of which lie another way, Frankneſs, 
trath and implicity, therefore, as they are inex- 
rreſſibly charming, ſo are they peculiarly com- 
mendable in women, and nobly- evince that 
chile the poſſeſſors of them wiſh to pleaſe, (and 
why ſhould they not wiſh it ?) they diſdain to 
have recourſe to any thing but what is fair, and' 
juit, and honourable, to effect it; that they ſcorn 
to attain the moſt defired end by any but the 
moſt law ful means. The beauty of ſimplicity is 
deed ſo intimately felt and generally acknow- 
aged by all who have a true taſte for perſonal, 
moral, or intellectual beauty, that women of the 
leepeſt artifice often find their account in aſ- 
ſuming an exterior the moſt foreign to their 
character, and by affecting the moſt ſtudied 
narvete,, It is curious to ſee the quantity of 
ot ſome people put in practice in order to ap- 
pear nalural; and the deep deſign which is ſet 
a work to exhibit /mplicity. . And indeed this 
eigned ſimplicity is the moſt, miſchievous, be- 
DE cauſe 
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cauſe the moſt engaging of all the Proteus forms 
. Which diſhmulation can put on. For the moſt 
free and bold ſentiments have been ſometimes 
hazarded with fatal ſucceſs under this unſur. 


pected maſk. . And an innocent, quiet, indolent, 


artleſs manner, has been adopted as the mok 
refined and ſucceſsful accompaniment of ſenti. 
ments, ideas, and deſigns, neither artleſß nor 
innocent. | | 


CHAP. XVI. 


5 


On d) 77 tbation, and 2 modern habits of fa ain 
life. 


P ERHAPS the intereſts of true fnend{hip, 


elegant converſation, mental improvement, ſo- 


cial pleaſure, maternal duty, and conjugal com. 
fort, never received ſuch a blow as when Faſhion 
iſſued out that arbitrary and univerſal decree, 
that every body miujt be acquainted with every body 
together with that conſequent, authoritative, but 
rather inconvenient, clauſe, that every body mi 
alſo go every where every night. The devout obedi- 
ence paid to this law is incompatible with the 


very being of ſriendſhip ; for as the circle of 


acquaintance expands, and it wull be continu- 
ally 
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ally expanding, the affections will be beatefi out 
into ſuch thin lamina as to leave little ſolidity 
remaining. The heart which is continually 
exhauſting itſelf in profeſſions, grows cold and 
hard. The feelings of kindneſs diminiſh in pro- 
portion as the expreſſion of it becomes more 
diffuſe and indiſcriminate. The very traces of 
« ſimplicity and godly fincerity” in a delicate 
female, wear away imperceptibly by conſtant 
colliſop with the world at large. And perhaps 
10 woman takes ſo little intereſt in the happ1- 


neſs of her real friends, as ſhe whoſe affections 
are inceflantly evaporating in univerſal civilities; 


as ſhe who is ſaying fond and flattering things 
atrandom to a circle of five bares pRopee 
every night. | 

The decline and fall of animated and inſtruc- 
ire converſation has been in a good meaſure 
ZRed by this barbarous project of aſſembling 


friend{hip the author was long honoured, and 
who himſelf excelled in the art of converſation, 
uſed to remark, that a few years had brought 
about a great revolution in the manners of ſo- 
ciety ;/ that it uſed to be the cuſtom, previoutly 


learnt 3 that the powers of the underſtanding 
that it was therefore necefiary to quicken the 


*The late Biſhop Horne. 
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en mag. An excellent prelate *, with whoſe 


o going into company, to think that ſomething 
vas to be communicated or received, taught or 


vere expected to be brought into exerciſe, and 


79 O 3 | mind, 
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mind, by reading and thinking, for the ſhare the 
individual might be expeCted to take in'the ge. 
neral diſcourſe; but that knowledge, and wit 
and wit, and erudition, ſcemed now to be 
ſcarcely conſidered as neceſſary materials to be 
brought into the pleaſurable commerce of the 


world; becauſe now there was little chance of 


turning them to much account ; 3 and therefore 
he who poſſeſſed them, and he who poſſeſſed 
them not, were nearly on a footing. _ 

It is obvious alſo that multitudinous aſſemblies 


are ſo little favourable to that cheerfulneſs which 


it ſhould ſeem to be their very end to promote, 


that if there were any chemical proceſs by} 


which the quantum of ſpirits animal or inte. 
lectual could be aſcertained, the diminution 
would be found to have been inconceivaby 


great, ſince the transformation of man and wo- 


man from a ſocial to a gregarious animal. 
But if it be true that friendſhip, ſociety, and 
cheerfulneſs, have ſuſtained ſo much injury by 
this change of manners, how much more point 
edly does the remark app] y to family happinefs! 
Notwithſtanding the known fluQuation of 
manners and the mutability of language, couldit 
be foreſeen, when the Apoſtle Paul exhorted 
« married women to be keepers at home,” that 
the time would arrive when that very phrale 
would be ſelected to deſignate one of the moſt 
decided acts of diſſipation ? Could it be fore 


ſeen that when a fine lady ſhould ſend out 
notification 
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notification that on ſuch a night ſhe ſhall be 
tT HOME, theſe two fignificant words (befides 
intimating the rarity of the thing) would pre- 
ſent to the mind an image the moſt undemeſtic- 
which language can convey ? My country read- 
ers, who may require to have it explained that 
theſe two magnetic wor ds now poſſeſs the pow- 
erſul influence of drawing together every thing 
fne within the ſphere of their attraction, may 
need alſo to be apprized, that the gueſts after- 
wards are not aſked what was faid by the com- 
pany, but whether the crowd was prodigious, 
the rule for deciding on the merit of a faſhion- 
able ſociety not being by the taſte or the ſpirit, 
but by the /core and the hundred. The queſtion 


of pleaſure, like a Parliamentary. queſtion, is now 


modiſn, like two parties political, are run one 


tated minority, the ſame triumph attends the 
exulting. carrier of ſuperior numbers, in the cne- 
caſe as in the other. 

An eminent divine has ſaid, that “ e 


« off. inning, or a continuance in ſin will make 
him leave off prayer.” This remark may be 
accommodated to thoſe ladies who, while they 
are devoted to the enjoyments of the world, yet- 
retain conſiderable ſolicitude for the inſtruction 
of their. daughters. But if they are really in 
cearneſt 


carried by numbers. And when two parties 


gainſt another on the ſame night, the ſame 
kind of mortification- attends the leader of a de. 


"ance in prayer will either make a man leave 
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earneſt to give them a Chriſtian education, they 
muſt themſelves renounce a diſhpated life, 0 
if they reſolve to purſue the chace of pleaſure, 
they muſt renounce this prime duty. Contra. 
ries cannot unite. The moral nurture of a tall 
daughter can no more be adminiſtered by a mo- 
ther whoſe time is abſowed by crowds abroad, 
than the phyſical nurture of her infant offspring 
can be ſupplied by her in a perpetual abſence 
from home. And is not that a prepoſterous 
affection which leads a mother to devote a few 
months to the inferior duty of furniſhing ali 
ment to the mere animal life, and then to deſert 
her poſt when the more important moral and 
intellectual cravings require ſuſtenance ? This 
great object is not to be effected with the ſhreds 
and parings rounded off from the circle of a 
_ diſſipated life; but in order to its adequate exe- 
cution, the mother ſhould carry it on with the 
ſame ſpirit and perſeverance at home, which 
the father thinks it neceſſary to be exerting 


abroad in his public duty or prefciſional engage- * 


ments. 

'Fhe uſual vindication (and in theory it has a 
plauſible found) which has been offered for the 
large portion of time ſpent by women in acquir- 
ing ornamental talents 1s, that they are calculat- 


ed to make the poſſeſſor love home, and that they 
innocently fill up the hours of leiſure, The 


plea has indeed fo promiſing an appearance, 


that it is worth inquiring whether it be in fad. 


true. 


true. 
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true. Do we then, on fairly purſuing the in- 
quiry, diſcover that thoſe who have ſpent moſt 


time in ſuch light acquiſitions, are really re- 
markable for loving home or ſtaying quietly. 


there ? or that when there, they are ſedulous in 
turning time to the beſt account? I ſp-ak not of 
that rational and reſpectable claſs of women, 
who, applying (as many of them do) theſe ele- 
cant talents to their true purpoſe, employ them 
to fill up the vacancies of better occupations, 


and to embelliſh the leiſure of a life actively 


good, But do we generally ſee that even the 
moſt valuable and ſober part of the reigning 
female acquiſitions leads their poſſeſſor to ſcenes 
moſt iavourable to the enjoyment of them ? to 


ſcenes which we ſhould naturally ſuppoſe ſhe 


would ſeek, in order to the more effectual cul- 
tration of ſuch rational pleaſures ? 

Would not thoſe delightful purſuits, botany 
and drawing, for inſtance, ſeem likely to court 


the fields, the woods, and gardens of the pater- 


Pal ſeat, as more congenial to their nature, and 
more appropriate to their exerciſe, than barren 


watering places, deſtitute of a tree, or an herb, 
or a flower, and not affording an hour's interval 
from ſucceſſive pleaſures, to profit by the ſcene, 


eien if it abounded with the whole vegetable 
vorld, from the Cedar of Lebanon to the 
Hyſſop on the wall.” | 

From the mention of watering places, may 
de author be allowed to ſuggeſt a few remarks- 
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on the evils which have ariſen from the general 
conſpiracy. of the gay to uſurp the regions of 
the ſick; and from their converting the health. 
reſtoring fountains, meant as a refuge for diſeaſe, 
into the reſorts of vanity for thoſe who have ng 
diſeaſe but idleneſs? 

This inability of ſtaying at home, as it is one wou 
of the moſt infallible, ſo it is one of the molt of u 
dangerous ſymptoms of the reigning mania. Re 
would be more tolerable, did this epidemic malz. 
dy only break out, as formerly, during the 
winter, or ſome one ſeaſoh. Heretofore, tle 
tenantry and the poor, the natural dependent 
on the rural manſions of the opulent; had ſon 
definite period to which they might Joyful 
look forward for the approach of thoſe patre 
part of whoſe buſineſs in lite it is to influence 
their preſence, to inſtruct by their example, 
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ſooth by their kindneſs, and to aſſiſt by their Meroler 
berality, thoſe whom Providence, in the diſtribWQomain; 
tion of human lots, has placed under their mol, une; 
immediate protection. Though it would be Hants 
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hich 
r fair] 
agent 
> 200 
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Ul not 


from truth to aſſert that diſſipated people are! 
ver charitable, yet J will venture to ſay, that. 
ſipation is inconfiſtent with the /prr:t of chan 
That affecting precept followed by ſo graciou 
promiſe, „Never turn away thy face from: 
« poor man, and then the face of the Lordi 
« never be turned away from thee,” cannotl 
rally mean that we ſhould give to all, as | 


we ſhould ſoon have nothing left to give: b 
| {q 
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ſeems to intimate the habitual attention, the 
duty of inquiring out all cafes of diſtreſs, in or- 
der to judge which are fit to be relieved; now 


for this inquiry, for this. attention, the diſſipated 


have little taſte and teſs leiſure... 

Let a reaſonable conjecture (for calculation 
would fail!) be made of how large a diminution 
of the general good has been effected in this ſin- 
gle reſpect, by ezuſes, which, though they do 
not ſeem important in themſelves, yet make no 
;nconſiderable part of miſchief ariſing from 


who intend to be charitable. What a deduction 
vill be made from the aggregate of charity, by a 


eſult from the evening walks of a great and be- 
evolent family among the cottages of their own 
omain: the thouſand little acts of, comparative- 
„ unexpenſive kindnefs which the /g of petty 
ants and  difhculties would excite ; wants, 
hich will ſcarcely be felt in the relation; and 
hich will probably be neither ſeen, nor felt, 


| agent. And what is even almoſt more than 
> good done, is the habit of mind kept up in 
de who do it. 
d on the Chriſtian principle, that « even a 
up of cold water.“ given upon right motives, 
ll not * its reward; 3 while the giving « all 

: their 


ot 
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modern manners: and I ſpeak now to perſons 


irecumſt ance apparently triffing, when we con- 
ider what would be the benefieial effects of that 
zular bounty which muſt almoſt unavoidably 


r fairly repreſented, in their long abſences, by | 


Would not this habit, exer- 
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« their goods to feed the poor,” without the 
true principle. of charity, thall profit them no. 
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thing; would not this habit, I ſay, be almoſt the 


beſt part of the education of daughters“? 

But tranſplant this wealthy and bountiful fa. 
mily periodically to the. frivolous and unintereſt. 
ing buſtle of the watering place; there it is not 
denied that frequent public and faſhionable adds 
of charity may make a part, (and it is well they 
do) of the buſineſs and amuſement of the day; 
with this latter, indeed, they are ſometimes 
good-naturedly mixed up. But how ſhall we 
compare the regular ſyſtematical good theſe per- 
ſons would be doing at their own home, with 
the light, and amuſing, and buſtling bounties of 
the public place? "The illegal raflle at the toy- 
thop, may reheve, it is true, ſome diſtreſs, but 
this diſtreſs though it may be real, and though 
if real, it ought to be relieved, is far leſs eafiy 

aſcertained 


It would be a pleaſant ſummer amufement for our 
young ladies of fortune, if they were to preſide at futh 
ſpinning feaſts as are inſtituted at Nuneham for the pro- 
motionof virtue and induſtry in their own ſex. Plealurs- 
ble anniverſaries of this kind would terve to combine ut 
the minds of the poor two ideas which ought never to be 


ſeparated, but which Hey are not very forward to® units 
—that the great wiſh to make them happy as well 4 
Occaſional approximations of the rich and pooh 
for the purpoſes of relief and inſtruction, and annval 
meetings for the purpoſe of innocent pleaſure, would Go 
much towards wearing away diſcontent, and contribute 


good, 


to reconcile the lower claſs to that ſtate in which it h 
pleaſed God to place them, 
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iſcertained than the wants of the poor round a 
perſon's own door, or the debts of a diſtreſſed 


tenant. How ſhall we compare the broad ſtream 


of bounty which ſhould be flowing through and 
refreſhing whole diſtricts, with the - penurious 
current of the ſubſcription breakfaſt for the 
needy muſician, in which the price. of the gift is 
taken out in the diverſion, and in which pleaſure 
lignifies itſelf with the name of bounty? How 
ſhall we compare the attention, and time, and 


ed to the village ſchool, ſpent in hawking about 
benefit tickets for a broken player, while the 
tindneſs of the benefactreſs, perhaps, is reward- 
ed by ſcenes in which her charity is not. always 
repaid by the purity of the exhibition ? 

Far be it from the author to wiſh to check 
the full tide of charity wherever 1t is diſpoſed to 
low! Would ſhe could multiply the already 
abundant ſtreams, and behold every ſource pu- 
ried | But in the public reſorts there are many 
Tho are able and willing to give. In the ſe- 


perhaps, only one aMuent family : the diſtreſs 
which they do not beho/d, will probably not be 
attended to: the diſtreſs which zhey do not re- 


wrongs which zhey do not redreſs will go unre- 
weſled : the oppreſſed whom 2ey do not reſcue 
"ll fink under the tyranny of the oppreſlor. 
Through their own rural domains too, charity, 
| runs 
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zeal which would otherwiſe, perhaps, be devot- 


queſtered, though populous village, there is, 


lere will probably not be relieved at all; ; the 
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runs in a clearer current, and is under leſs ſuf. 
picton of being polluted-by that muddy tinQure 
which it is ſometimes apt to contract in paſluip 
through the impure ſoil of the world. 

But to return from this too long digreſſion: 
the old ſtanding objection formerly brought ſor. 
ward by the prejudices of the other ſex; and too 
eagerly laid hold on as a'ſhelter for indolence 
and ignorance by ours, ,was, that intellectual ac. 
compliſhments too much abſorbed the thoughts 
and affections, took women off from the ne. 
eeſſary attention to-domeſtic duties, and ſuperin. 
duced a contempt or neglect of whatever waz 
uſeful. —But it is peculiarly the character of the 
preſent day to detect abſurd opinions, and ex- 
poſe plauſible theories, by the ſimple and decihve 
anſwer of experiment; and-it is preſumed that 
this popular error, as well as others, is daily re. 
ceiving the refutation of actual experience. 


ON DISSIPATION, AND THE 


For it cannot ſurely be maintained on ground 


that is any longer tenable, that acquirements 
truly rational are calculated to draw off the mind 
from real duties. Whatever removes prejudicez 


| whatever ſtimulates induſtry, whatever rectifts 


the judgment, whatever corrects ſelf-concett; 


whatever purifies the taſte, and raiſes the under 


ſtanding, will be likely to contribute to moral ei. 
cellence: to woman moral excellence is tht 
grand object of education; and of moral exc 
lence, domeſtic life is to woman the proj 
ſphere. 

Coun 
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Count over the lift of females who have made 
ſhipwreck of their fame and virtue, and have fur- 
niſhed the moſt lamentable examples of the de- 
celition of family duties; and the number will 
not be found conſiderable who-have been led 
tray by the purſuit of knowledge. And if a 
ſew deplorable inſtances of this kind be produc- 
ed, it will commonly be found that there was 
ltle infuſion into the minds of ſuch women of 
that correcting principle ogg which all other 
knowledge only « puffeth up.” 

The time nightly vedic: in late female 
ngils is expended by the light of far other lamps 
than thoſe which are fed by the ſtudent's oil; 
and if families are to be found who are neglect- 
ed through too much ſtudy in the miſtreſs, it will 
probably be proved to be Hoyle, and not Ho- 
mer, who has robbed her children of her time 
and affections. For one family which. has been 
neglected by the mother's paſſion for books, an 
hundred have been deſerted through her paſſion 
lor play. The huſband of a faſhionable woman 
vill not often find that the library is the apart- 
ment the expences of which involve him in deht 
ordiſgrace. And for one literary ſlattern, who 
now manifeſts her indifference to her huſband 
by the neglect of her perſon, there are ſcores of 
elegant ſpendthtifts Who ruin theirs by exceſs of 
decoration. 
May I digreſs a little, while I remark, that I 
an far fram alerting. that literature has never 
filled 
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filled women with vanity and ſelf- conceit; the 
contrary is too obvious: but I will aſſert, thy 
in general thoſe whom books are . ſuppoſe; 
to have ſpoiled, would have been ſpoiled in 
another way without them. She who is a ya 
pedant becauſe-ſhe has read much, has probably 


rally fl 
1 held 
perpett 
tation: 
yanity r 


that defect in her mind which would have n I. . 
her a vain fool if ſhe had read nothing. It i ne reg 
net her having more knowledge, but leſs ſen, mly by 
which makes her inſufferable; and ignoraveﬀf*3 but 
would have added little to her value, for it is oer o 
what ſhe has, but what the wants, which mate whole 
her unpleaſant. Theſe inſtances too furniſh axe, ol 
only a freſh argument for the general cultivat mper * 
on of the female mind. The wider diffuſion ofſÞ""ncin! 
ſound knowledge, would remove that temptatis vine tal 
to be vain which may be excited by its rarity. fen, 
But while we would aſſert that à woman d Imire, 1 
' a cultivated intellect is only driven by the (ime aſhior 
neceſſity as others into the giddy whirl of publi e and 
reſort; who but regrets. that real cultivatin rrectne 
does not inevitably preſerve her from it! N alibly 
wonder that inanity of character, that vaculty [eſs he) 
mind, that torpid ignorance, ſhould plunge int Pp oy 
diſſipation as their natural refuge; ſhould fed cation 
to bury their inſignificance in the crows ( of tin 
preſſing multitudes, and hope to eſcape analyi bis CC 
and detection in the undiſtinguifhed maſies0 if y 
mixed aſſemblies! There attrition rubs all bod ©? 
ſmooth, and makes all ſurfaces alike ; thi" and 
ſuperficial and external accompliſhments nat days, 
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nlly fly as to their proper ſcene of action; as to 
field where competition in ſuch trifles is- in 


unity may be carried off triumphantly. 


ne regret, if this corrupt air were breathed 


over of faſhion attracts into this impure and 
rholeſome atmoſphere, minds alſo of a better 
ke, of higher aims and ends, of more ethereal 
mper ? that it attracts even thofe who, re- 
wncing enjoyments for which they have a ge- 
ine taſte, and which would make them really 
p0y, neglect ſociety they love and purſuits they 
Imire, in order that they may ſcem happy and 
faſhionable in the chace of pleaſures they deſ- 
e, and in company they diſapprove | But no 
rreftneſs of taſte, no depth of knowledge, will 
alibly preſerve a woman from this contagion, 
leſs her heart be impreſſed with a deep Chriſ- 
n conviction that ſhe is reſponſible for the ap- 
cation of knowledge as well as for the dedica- 
of time. | | | 
bis contagion is ſo deep, ſo wide, and fatal, 
tif I were called upon to aſſign the predo- 


days, I ſhould not look for it principally 
ay obviouſly great or ſtriking circumſtance z 
not 


perpetual exerciſe z where the laurels of admi- 
nition are to be won, where the trophies of 


It would indeed be matter of little compara- 


nly by thoſe whoſe natural element it ſeems to 
e; but who can forbear lamenting that the 


ant cauſe of the greater part of the misfor- 
55 and corruptions of the great and gay in 
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not in the practice of notorious vices, not origi 
nally in the dereliction of Chriſtian principle 
but I ſhould without heſitation aſcribe it to þ 
growing, regular, ſyſtematic ſeries of amuſe 


ciple, 
ſtood 
to ſuc! 
hat th 


ments; to an inceflant, boundleſs, and not ver nnd thi 
diſreputable prss1PATIOoN. Other corruption For, 
though more formidable in appearance, are el relip 


leſs fatal in ſome reſpects, becauſe they leave u 
intervals to reflect on their turpitude, and fyir 


ent; 
(that £0: 


to lament their exceſſes ; but diſſipation is Medion. 
more hopeleſs, as by engroſſing almoſt the e ugs o 
tire life, and enervating the whole moral andi vith pl 
tellectual ſyſtem, it leaves neither time for ges 
flection, nor ſpace for ſelf examination, nor ten nd ch; 


per for the cheriſhing of right affections, n 
leiſure for the operation of ſound principles, u 
interval for regret, nor vigour to reſiſt temptat 
on, nor energy to ſtruggle for amendment. 
The great maſter of the ſcience of pleaſy 
among the ancients, who reduced it into a 
tem, which he called the chief good of man, dite 
ed that there ſhould be interval enough betue 
the ſucceſſion of delights to ſharpen inclinatio 
and accordingly inſtituted periodical days of 
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ſtinence; well knowing that gratification not int 
beſt promoted by previous ſelf-denial. Butc:fiona 
little do our. votaries of faſhion underſtand fa piou 
true nature of pleaſure, that one amuſement erely tc 


allowed to overtake another without any inten 
either for recollection of the paſt or preparat 


for the future. Even on their own felfiſh p 
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ciple, therefore, nothing can be worſe under- 
ſtood than this continuity of enjoyment: for 
o ſuch a degree of labour is the purſuit carried, 
hat the pleaſures exhauſt inſtead of exhilarating, 
ind the recreations require to be reſted from. 
For, not to argue the queſtion on the ground 
of religion, but merely on that of preſent enjoy- 
nent; look abroad and ſee who are the people 
nat complain of wearineſs, liſtleſſneſs, and de- 
jection, You will not find them among the 
fs of ſuch as are overdone with work, but 
th pleaſure. The natural and healthful fa- 
Wicues of buſineſs may be recruited by ſimple 
nd cheap gratifications; but a ſpirit worn 
own with the toils of amuſement, requires plea- 
es of poignancy; varied, multiplied, ſtimu- 
ling! x 
It has been obſerved by medical writers, that 
hat ſober exceſs in which many indulge, by eat- 
[ng and drinking a little too much at every day's 
inner and every night's ſupper, more effectually 
ndermines the health, than thoſe more rare ex- 
ſles by which others now and then break in 
pon a life of general ſobriety. This illuſtration 
not introduced with a deſign to recommend 
calional deviations into groſs, vice, by way 
{a pious receipt for mending the morals; but 
rely ro ſuggeſt that there is a probability that 
fle who are ſometimes driven by unreſiſted 
anon into irregularities which ſhock their cool- 
reaſon, are more liable to be rouſed to a ſenſe 
of 
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of their danger, than perſons whoſe petception 
of evil are blunted through a round of ſyſtem 
tical, unceaſing, and yet not ſcandalous Cillipa 
tion. And when I affirm that this ſyſtem of x 
gular indulgence relaxes the ſoul, enflaves thy 
heart, bewitches the ſenſes, and thus diſqual 
fies for pious thought or uſeful action, withoy 


having any thing in it ſo groſs as to ſhock out 
conſcience; and when I hazard an opinion tu t'*) 
this ſtate is more formidable, becauſe leſs aam ad 
ing, than that which bears upon it a more d It: 
termined character of evil, I no more mean H er 
ſpeak of the latter in flight and palliating tem cf 
than I would intimate, becauſe the ſick ſon ie ©! 
times recover from a fever, but ſeldom fron ers 
palſy, that a fever is therefore a ſafe or a health le py 
ſtate. | | h quicke 
But there ſeems to be an error in the ir" 
concoction, out of which the ſubſequent err ire 
ſucceſſively grow. Firſt then, as has been o race b 
ſerved before, the ſhowy education of won that 
tends chiefly to quality them for the glare prov: 
public aſſemblies : ſecondly, they ſeem in m 4 4 
inſtances to be ſo educated, with a view to HH 
greater probability of their being ſplendid jor brit 
married : thirdly, it 1s alleged in vindication * 
thoſe diſſipated practices, that daughters e FI ao 
only be ſeen, and admirers: procured at 1 
operas, and aſſemblies: and that therefore, J te 
a natural conſequenee, balls, operas, a = f 
nents 


aſſemblies mult be ſollowed up without it 
mill 
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2 7 

miſſhon till the object be effected. For the ac- 
compliſhment' of this object it is that all this 
complicated machinery had been previouſly ſet 
„going, and kept in motion with an activity 
not at all ſlackened by the diſordered ſtate of 
the ſyſtem 3 for ſome machines, inſtead of be- 
ing ſtopped, go faſter becauſe the true ſpring is 
out of order; the only difference being that 


adds only to the quantity of error. 

It is alſo, as we have already remarked, an 
error to ſancy that the love of pleaſure exhauſts 
elf by indulgence, and that the very young 
re chiefly addicted to it. The contrary ap- 
years to be true. The deſire often grows with 
the purſuit, in the ſame: degree as motion is 
quickened by the continuance of the gr2vitating 
force, | 

Firſt then, it cannot be thought unfair to 
mace back the exceſhve fondneſs for amuſement 
o that mode of education we have elſewhere 
Do Few of the accompliſhments, 
ety fo called, ailil the derelopement of the 
a they do not exerciſe the judgment; 


cart Se mind for the occupations of life; 
hey do not prepare women to love home, to 
ncerſtand its occupations, to enliven its unifor- 
ty, to fulfil its duties, to multiply its com- 
ns: they do not lead to that ſort of experi- 
pcntal logic, if I may ſo ſpeak, compounded 


V | of 


they go wrong, and ſo the increaſed rapidity 


bor bring into action thoſe powers which fit the 
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of obſervation and reflection, which makes un 01 


the moral-ſcience of life and manners. Talen; Ho 

which have di/þlay for their object deſpiſe e 4n 

narrow ſtage of home: they demand manking I 

for their ſpeQators, and the world for th ba 

| theatre. | | | | ſed 
| While one cannot help ſhrinking a little fron ing 
the idea of a delicate young creature, lovely u un 

perſon, and engaging in mind and manner, de 

' ſacrificing nightly at the public ſhrine of Faſhion WM bern 

at once the votary and the victim; one camo lies! 

help figuring to oneſelf how much more inte of « 

| reſting ſhe would appear in the eyes of a ma amia 
| of feeling, did he behold her in the more af :cco: 
dearing ſituations of domeſtic life. And whe whic 

can forbear wiſhing, that the good ſenſe, go emo. 

taſte, and delicacy of the men had rather WM 5nd } 

them to prefer ſeeking companions for lite i liven 

the almoſt ſacred quiet of a virtuous home WE 1:9, +: 

There they might have had the means of ſeei heigh 

and admiring thoſe amiable beings in the be courſe 

point of view: there they might have ber aao. 

enabled to form a juſter eſtimate of fen I, 

worth, than is likely to be obtained in (cen nd 5 

where ſuch qualities and talents as might her co 

expected to add to the ſtock of domeſtic coll mom v 

ſort muſt neceſſarily be kept in the be ing a u 

ground, and where ſuch only can be bro piqare 

into view as are not particularly calculated mere p 

inſure the certainty of home delights. ale by 


differen 
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01 did they keep their perſons freſh and new, 


How would they pluck allegiance from men's hearts, 
And win by rareneſs! 


But by what unaccountable infatuation is it 
that men too, even men of ſenſe, join in the con- 
ſederacy againſt their own happineſs, by look- 
ing for their home companions in the reſorts of 
vanity ? Why do not ſuch men riſe ſuperior to 
the illuſions of faſhions ? why do they not uni- 
ſormly ſeek her who is to preſide in Heir fami— 
lies in the boſom of her own ? in the practice 
of every domeſtic duty, in the exerciſe of every 
amiable virtue, in-the exertion of every elegant 
accompliſhment ? thoſe ' accompliſhments of 
which we have been. ann, not the poſ- 
ſeſſion, but the application? there they would 
ind her exerting them to their true end, to en- 
liven buſineſs, to animate retirement, to embel- 
lh the charming ſcene of family delights, to 
heighten the intereſting pleaſures of ſocial inter- 
courſe, and, riſing to their nobleſt object, to 
adorn the doctrine of God her Saviour. 

If, indeed, woman were mere outſide, form 
and face only, and if mind made up no part of 
her compoſition, it would follow that a ball- 
toom was quite as appropriate a place for chooſ- 
nga wife, as an exhibition-room for chooling a 
picture, But, inaſmuch as women are not 
mere portraits, their value not being determin- 
able by a glance of the eye, it follows that a 
ulterent mode of appreciating their value, and 
P - a dif- 
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a different place for viewing them antecedent tg 


their being individually ſelected, is deſirable, "= 
The two caſes differ alſo in this, that if a may " 
ſelect a picture for himſelf from among all itz pa 
exhibited, competitors, and bring it to his own Wn 
houſe, the picture being paſſive, he is able to fy ads 
it there: while the wife, picked up at a public 1 
place, and accuſtomed to inceſſant diſplay, wil the 
not, it is probable, when brought home, ſtick ſo 1 
quietly to the ſpot where he fixes her; but wil "= 
| eſcape to the exhibition-room again, and Cont: 1 
nue to be diſplayed at every ſubſequent exhibiti. by a 
on, juſt as if ſhe were not become private pro- Caily 
perty, and had never been definitively diſpoſed of, conf; 
It is the novelty of a thing which aſtonilhes of 15 
us, and not its abſurdity: objects may be ſo their: 
long kept before the eye that it begins no longer but t 
to obſerve them; or may be brought into ſuch iſ G 
cloſe contact with it, that it does not diſcern RE 
them. Long habit ſo reconciles us to almoſt outing 
any thing, that the groſſeſt improprieties ceaſe 8 
to ſtrike us when they once make a part of the clong 
common courſe of action. This, by the way, rank, 
is a ſtrong reaſon for carefully ſifting ever * 
opinion and every practice before we let then ® / 
incorporate into the maſs of our habits, air "oy 
which they will be no more examined.—\oul 0 
it not be accounted prepoſterous for a young mal I 24 
to ſay he had fancied ſuch a lady would dance _ | | 
better minuet, becauſe he had ſeen her behave A 
els; a 


devoutly at Church, and zherefore had choi 
| het 
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her for his partner? and yet he is not thought 
at all abſurd when he intimates that he choſe a 
partner for hſe becauſe he was pleaſed with her 
ata ball. Surely the place of chooling and the 
motive of choice, would be juſt as appropriate 
in one caſe as in the other, and the miſtake, if 
the judgment failed, not guite ſo ſerious. 
There is, among the more elevated claſſes of 
ſociety, a certain ſet of perſons who are pleaſed 
exciufively to call themſelves, and whom others 
by a ſort of compelled courteſy are pleaſed to 
call, e fine world. This {mall detachment 
conſider their fituation with reſpect to the reſt 
of mankind, juit as the ancient Grecians did 
theirs; that is, as the Grecians thought there were 
but two forts of beings, and that all who were 
not Grecians were barbarians ; ſo this certain ſet 
conceives of ſociety as refolving itſelf into two 
diſtinct claſſes, the ine world and the people; to 
which laſt claſs they turn over all who do not 
belong to their JittlF coterie, however high their 
rank, or fortune, or merit. Celebrity, in their 
eſtimation, is not beſtowed by birth or talents, 
but by being connected with hem. They have 
hus, immunities, privileges, and almoſt a 
lauguage of their own; they form a kind of 
ulungt caſt; and with a ſort of eſprit du corps 
letach themſelves from others, even in general 
ſociety, by an affectation of diſtance and cold- | 
ls; and only whiſper and ſmile in their own 
little 
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little groups of the initiated; their confines ate 


jealouſly guarded, and their privileges are in her 
communicable. CT eſt; 
In this ſociety a young man loſes his natural mor 
character, which, whatever it might have been ady; 
originally, is melted down and caſt into the one T 
prevailing mould of Faſhion ; all the ſtrong, thou 
native, diſcriminating qualities of his mind had 
being made to take one ſhape, one ſtamp, eber. 
one ſuperſcription | However varied and dif. WW does 
tint might have been the materials which path 
nature threw into the crucible, plaſtic Faſhion BMW the! 
takes care that they ſhall all be the ſame, or at Wi ti: © 
leaſt appear the ſame, when they come out of Wi $4ba: 
the mould. A young man in ſuch an artificial Wis mo 
ſtate of ſociety, accuſtomed to the voluptuous Wi tle gr 
eaſe, refined luxuries, ſoft accommodations 
obſequious attendance, and all the unreſtrained 
indulgencies of a faſhionable club, is not to be When 
expected after marriage to take very cordially In 
a home, unleſs very extradrdinary exertions e The 
made to amuſe, to attach, and to intereſt hin enera. 
and he is not likely to lend a very helping hani pcriect 
to the happineſs of the union, whoſe molt l. aw 
borious exertions have hitherto been little mot Play 
than a ſelfiſh ſtratagem to reconcile health wat Acht 
pleaſure. Exceſs of gratification has only ſer 5 y 
ed to make him irritable and exacting; it vl 4 98 
of courſe be no part of bis project to make | * a 
criſices, he will expect to receive them: 4 My fo 


what would appear incredible to the Paladin! 
| | gala 


— — —— > > a nw 


pm 
* nf * OT * 
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gallant times, and the Chevaliers Preux of more 
heroic days, even in the neceſſary buſineſs of 
eftabliſhing himſelf for life, he ſometimes 1s 
more diſpoſed to expect attentions than to make 
zdvances. | 

Thus the indolent ſon of ſaſhion, with a 
thouſand fine, but dormant qualities, which a 
bad tone of manners forbuls him to bring into 
exerciſe z with real energies which that tone 
does not allow him to diſcover, and an unreal 
apathy which 1t commands him to feign ; with 
the heart of an hero, perhaps, if called into 
the field, affects at home the manners of a 
dybarite 3 and he who, with a Roman, or what 
5 more, with a Britiſh valour, would leap into 
the guiph at the call of public duty, 


— 
9 3 
7 , 3 
3 ” * 899 — 
— — — — 


— — 


Vet in the ſoft and piping time of peace, 


when faſkion has reſumed her rights, would 
murmur if a roſe leaf lay double under him. 
The clubs above alluded to, as has been ſaid, 
generate and cheriſh luxurious habits, from their 
perfect eaſe, undreſs, liberty, and inattentions 
0 the diſtinctions of rank: they promote a love 
f play, and in ſhort, every temper and ſpirit 
ch tends to undomeſticate; and what adds 
o the miſchief is, all this is attained at a cheap 
ate compared with what may be procured at 
one in the fame ſtyle. | 
lheſe indulgencies, and this habit of mind, 
Ny o much gratification of the pailions, thas 
| a woman 
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a woman can never hope ſucceſsfully to coun. 


teract the evil by ſupplying at home gratificati. | 


ons in a ſuperior degree, which are of the ſame 
kind. If ſhe ſhould attempt this, in a little 
time ſhe will find that thoſe paſſions, to which 
ſhe has truſted for making pleaſant the married 
life of her huſband, will erave the till .higher 
pleaſures of the club; and while theſe are pur- 
ſued, ſhe will be conſigned over to ſolitary 
evenings at home, or driven back to the old 
diſſipations. 

To conquer the paſſion for club gratification; 
2 woman mult not ſtrive to feed it with ſuffici- 
ent aliment in the ſame kind in her ſociety, 
either at home or abroad; ſhe muſt ſupplant and 
overcome it by a paſſion of a different nature, 
which Providence has kindly planted within us,! 
mean by inſpiring him with the love of fre-lde 


enjoyments. But to qualify herſelf for admi- 


niſtering theſe, ſhe muſt cultivate her under-| 


Randing and her heart, and her temper, ac- 
quiring at the ſame time that modicum of ac- 
compliſhments ſuited to his taſte, which may 


qualify her for poſſeſſing, both for him and tor 


herſelf, greater varieties of ſafe recreation. 


One great cauſe of the want of attachment 
the 


in theſe modiſh couples is, that by living in 


world at large, they are not driven to depend 


each other as the chief ſource of comlott 
Now it is pretty clear, in ſpite of mo dein 


theories, that the very frame and being of ſo 
cieti 85 
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cieties, whether great or ſmall, public or private, 
is jointed and glued together by dependence. 
Thoſe attachments which ariſe ſrom, and are 
compacted by, a ſenſe of mutual wants, mutual 

alfection, mutual benefit, and mutual obliga- 
tion, are the cement which ſecure the union of 

the family as well as of the ſtate. 

Unfortunately, when two young perſons of 
the above deſeription marry, the union is ſome- 

times conſidered rather as the end than the be- 

ginning of an engagement: the attachment of 

each to the other is rather viewed as an object 

already completed, than as one which marriage 

is to confirm more cloſely. But the companion 

for life is not always choſen from the pureſt 
motive; ſhe is ſelected, perhaps, becauſe ſhe is 
zamired by other men, rather than becauſe ſhe 
poſſeſſes in an eminent degree thoſe peculiar 
qualities which are likely to conſtitute the indi- 
vidual happineſs of the man who chooſes her. 
Vanity uſurps the place of affection; and in- 
dolence ſwallows up the judgment. Not hap- 
pineſs, but ſome eaſy ſubſtitute for happineſs, 
is purſued ; and a choice which may excite en- 
iy, rather than produce ſatisfaction, is Wend 
as the means of effecting it. 

The pair, not matched but joined, ſet out ſe- 
parately with their independent and individual 
purſuits; whether it made a part of their ori- 
ginal plan or not, that they ſhould be indiſpen- 
ily neceſſary to each other's comfort, the ſenſe 

EE oor of. 
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of this neceſſity, probably not very ſtrong at 
firſt, rather diminiſhes than increaſes by time; 


c 
they live ſo much in the world, and to little to- c 
gether, that to ſtand well with their own fe t 
continues the favourite project of each other; ir 
while to ſtand well with each other is con- th 
ſidered as an under-part of the plot in the ha 
drama of life. Whereas, did they tart in the fo; 
conjugal race with the fixed idea that they were tet 
to look to each other for their chief worldly en 
happineſs, not only principle, but prudence, the 

and even ſelfiſhneſs, would convince ti:em of MI the 
the neceſlity of ſedulouſly cultivating each apr 
other's eſteem and aifeCtion as the grand means I 
ol promoting that happineſs. But vanity, an perſ 
the deſire of flattery and applauſe, ſtill continue tyra 


to operate. Even after the huſband is brougt time 
to feel a perfect indifference for his wife, b othe 
{till likes to ſee her decorated in a ityle wa conf 


may ſerve to juſtify his choice. He encourage tract 
her to ſet off her perſon, not ſo much for h prod: 
. own gratification, as that his ſelf-love may H they 
flattered, by her continuing to attract the ag other 
miration of thoſe whoſe opinion is the ſtand them, 
by which he meaſureg his fame, and which fan beſto; 
is to and him in the ſtead of happineſs. "Th to the 


as fro 
mater 


is ſhe neceffarily expoſed to the two-fold ten 
tation of being at once neglected by her hu 
band, and exhibited as an object of attradii It 
to other men. If ſhe eſcape this complicathat b 
danger, ſhe will be indebted for her preſerriſſi ou! 
not to his prudence, but to her own princip 
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In ſome of theſe modiſh marriages, inſtead 


of the decorous neatneſs, the pleaſant inter- 


courſe, and the mutual warmth of communica=- 


tion of the once ſocial dinner; the late and un- 
intereſting meal is commonly hurried over by 


the languid and ſlovenly pair, that the one may 
have time to dreſs for his club, and the other 
for her party. And in theſe cold abſtracted 


t{!es-d-tetes, they often take as little pains to 


entertain each other, as if the one was preciſely 


the only human being in the world in whoſe eyes 
the other did not feel it neceſſary to appear 


agreeable. 


But if theſe young and perhaps really amiable 
perſons could ſtruggle againſt the imperious 
tyranny of faſhion, and contrive to paſs a little 
time together, fo as to get acquainted with each 
other; and if each would live in the lively and 
conſcientious exerciſe of thoſe talents and at- 
tractions which they ſometimes know how to 
produce on occaſions not quite fo juſtifiable ; 
they would, I am perſuaded, often ſind out each 
other to be very agreeable people. And both of 
them, delighted and delighting, receiving and 


beſtow ing happineſs, would no longer be driven 


to the necellity of perpetually flying from home 
as from the only ſcene which offers no poſkble 
materials for pleaſure. 

It may ſeem a contradiction to have aſſerted 
that beings of all ages, tempers, and talents, 
mould with ſuch unremitting induſtry follow up 
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any way of life if they did not find ſome enjoy 


ment in it; yet I appeal to the boſoms of theſe foll 
inceſiant hunters in the chace of pleaſure, whe. ] 
ther they are really happy. No.—In the full Ple 
tide and torrent of diverſion, in the full blaze give 
of gaiety, | the 
The heart diſtruſting aſks if this be jcy ? 1s a 
But there is an anxious reſtleſſneſs excited by 5 
the purſuit, which, if not intereſting, is buſt * 
ling. There is the dread and partly the diſcredit they 
of being ſuſpected of having one hour un- dud 
mortgaged, not only to ſucceſſive, but contend- thro 
ing engagements z this it is, and not the plea- exif 
ſure of the engagement itſelf, which is the 5.5: 
object. There is an agitation in the arrange- eſca 
ments which impoſes itſelf on the vacant heart tive 
for happineſs. There is a tumult kept up in the cron 
ſpirits which is a buſy though treacherous ſub- find 
ſtitute for comfort. The multiplicity of folic ſame 
tations ſooths vanity. The regret that they inter 
cannot be all accepted has its eharms; for dig- repli 
nity is flattered becauſe refuſal implies import- verſc 
ance, and pre- engagement intimates celebrity. Wl ſame 
Then there is the joy of being invited when WW frien 
others are neglected; the triumph of ſhowing other 
one's leſs modiſh friend that one is going where Ml fore 
ſhe cannot come; and the feigned regret at be- torn 
ing obliged to go, aſſumed before her who is half WW anxie 
wild at being obliged to ſtay away. Theſe are Bl fame 
fome of the ſupplemental ſhifts for happineſs WM bear 


with 
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with which vanity contrives to feed her hungry 
followers; too eager to be nice. 

In the ſucceſſion of open houſes, in which 
Pleaſure is to be ſtarted and purſued on any 
given night, the aCtual place is never taken into 
the account of enjoyment : the ſcene of which 
js always ſuppoſed to lie in any place where her 
votaries happen not to be. Pleaſure has no pre- 
ſent tenſe: but in the houſe which her purſuers 
have juſt quitted, and in the houſe to which 
they are juſt haſtening, a ſtranger might con- 
clude the flippery goddeſs had really fixed her 
throne, and that her worſhippers conſidered the 
exiſting ſcene, which they ſeemed compelled to 
ſuffer, but from which they were eager to 
eſcape, as really detaining them from ſome poſi- 
tire joy to which they were flying in the next 
crowd; till, if he met them there, he would 
find the component parts of each preciſely the * 
lame, He would hear the fame ſtated phraſes 
interrupted, not anſwered, by the ſame ſtated 
replies; the unfiniſhed ſentence “ driven ad- 
rerſe to the winds” by preſſing multitudes ; the 
ſame warm regret mutually exchanged by two 
friends, {who had been expreſsly denied to each 
other all the winter) that they had not met be- 
lore; the ſame ſoft and ſmiling ſorrow at being 
torn away from each other now; the ſame 
anxiety to renew the meeting, with perhaps the 
lame ſecret reſolution to avoid it. He would 
tear deſcribed with the fame pathetic earneſt- 
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compariſon fails; for the Commander, with z 


ſorb the whole ſoul, and call every paſſion into 
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neſs the difficulties of getting into this houſe, 0 
and the dangers of getting out of the laſt!. fy 
the perilous. retreat of former nights, effected V 


amidſt the ſhock of chariots and the clang of tr 
contending coachmen | a retreat indeed effected 
with a {kill and peril little inferior to that of the 
ten thouſand, and detailed with far juſter triumph; 
for that which happened only once in a life to 
the Grecian Hero occurs to theſe Britiſh hero. 
ines every night. There is one point of reſem- 
blance, indeed, between them in which the 


mauvaiſe honte at which a true female veteran 
would bluſh, is remarkable for never naming 
himſelf. 
With myſterious reverence” I forbear to 
deſcant on thoſe ſerious and intereſting rites, 
for the more auguſt and ſolemn celebration of 
-which Faſhion nightly convenes theſe ſplendid 
myriads to her more ſumptuous temples. Rites! 
which, when engaged in with due devotion, ab- 


. exerciſe, except thoſe of love, and peace, and 
kindneſs, and gentleneſs. Inſpiring rites | which 
ſtimulate fear, rouſe hope, kindle zeal, quicken 
dulneſs, ſharpen diſcernment, exerciſe memory, 

inflame curioſity ! Rites ! in ſhort, in the due 
performance of which all the energies and attet- 
tions, all the powers and abilities, all the abſirac 
tion and exertion, all the diligence and devoted 
neſs, all the ſacrifice of time, all the contempt 

eaſe, all the neglect of ſleep, all the oblivion % 
care 
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care, all the riſks of fortune (half of which if 


directed to their true objects would change the 
rery face of the world): all theſe are concen- 
trated to one point: a point in which the wiſe 
and the weak, the learned and the ignorant, the 
fair and the frightful, the ſprightly and the dull, 


the rich and the poor, the Patrician and Plebei- 


an, meet in one common and uniform equality 
an equality as religiouſly reſpected in theſe ſo- 
lemnities, in which all diſtinctions are levelled 
at a blow, and of which the very ſpirit is there- 


fore democratical, as 1t 18 combated in all other 


inſtances. 


Behold four Kings in majeſty rever'd, 

With hoary whiſkers and a forked beard; » 

And four fair Queens, whoſe hands ſuſtain a flow'r, 
Th' expreſſive emblem of their lofter pow'r; 

Four Knaves in garbs ſuccinQ, a truſty band, 
Caps on their heads, and halberts in their hand; 
And party- coloured troops, a ſhining train, 
Drawn forth to combat on the velvet plain “. 


* Rape of the Lock. 


ay 
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CHAP. XVII. 


On public amuſements. 


\ 


* 


Ir is not propoſed to enter the long conteſted 
field of controverſy, as to the individual amuſe- 
ments which may be conſidered as ſaſe and 
lawful for thoſe women of the higher claſs who 
make a ſtrict profeſſion of Chriſtianity. The 
judgment they will be likely to form for then. 
ſelves on this ſubject, and the plan they will con- 
ſequently adopt, will depend much on the clex- 
neſs or obſcurity of their religious views, and 
on the greater or leſs progreſs they have made in 
their Chriſtian courſe. Ir is in their choice of 
amuſemexts that you get in ſome meaſure to 
know the real diſpoſitions of mankind. In their 
buſineſs, in the leading employments of life, their 


path is in a good degree chalked out for them: 


there is in this reſpect a ſort of general charac 
ter wherein the greater part, more or leſs, mult 
coincide, But in their pleaſures the choice i 
voluntary, the taſte is ſelf-directed, the pro- 
penſity is independent; and of courſe the he- 


bitual ſtate, the genuine bent and bias of the 
' temper, are moſt likely to be ſeen in thoſe pu- 


ſuits which every man is at liberty to chooſe for 
himſelf. 


When 


* % 


that conſcientious and habitual improvement of 


time before recommended, it will diſcover itſelf 


by an increaſing indifference and even deadneſs 


to thoſe pleaſures which are intereſting to the 


world at large. A woman under the predomi- 
nating influence of ſuch a principle, will begin to 


diſcover that the ſame thing which in itſelf is_ 


innocent may yet be comparatively wrong. She 
will begin to feel that there are many amuſe- 
ments and employments which, though they 
have nothing cenſurable in themſelves, yet if 
they be allowed to intrench on hours which 


ought to. be dedicated to ſtill better purpoſes ; 
or if they are protracted to an undue length; 


or above all, if by ſoftening and relaxing her 
mind and diſſipating her ſpirits, they ſo indiſpoſe 
her for better purſuits as to render ſubſequent 
duties a burden, become in that caſe clearly 
wrong for her, whatever they may be for others. 


Now as temptations of this ſort are the peculiar 


dangers of better kind of characters, the ſacrifice 
of ſuch little gratifications as may have no great 
harm in them, come in among the daily calls to 
lelf-denial in a Chriſtian. 

The fine arts, for inſtance, polite literature, 
elegant ſociety, theſe are among the lawful, and 
liberal, and becoming recreations of higher life; 
jet if even theſe be cultivated to the neglect or 
excluſion of ſeverer duties ; ; if they interfere 


with 
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| When a truly religious principle ſhall have 
acquired ſuch a degree of force as to produce 
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with ſerious ſtudies, or diſqualify the mind for 
religious exerciſes, it is an intimation that they 
have been too much indulged ; and, under ſuch 
circumſtances, it might be the part of Chrillian 
cireumſpection to inquire if the time devoted to 
them ought not to be abridged. Above all, a 
tender conſcience will never loſe ſight of one ſafe 


rule of determining in all doubtful caſes if the 


point be ſo nice that though we hope upon the 
whole there may be no harm in engaging in it, 
we may at leaſt be always quite ſure that there 
can be no harm in letting it alone. The adop- 
tion of this ſimple rule would put a 88 to 
much unprofitable caſuiſtry. 

The principle of being reſporſible for the uſe 
of time once fixed in the mind, the conſcientious 


_ Chriſtian will be making a continual progress 


in the great art of turning time to account, 
In the firſt ſtages of her religion ſhe will have 
abſtained from pleaſures which. began a „ie to 
wound the conſcience, or which aſſumed a quel. 
tionable ſhape ; but” ſhe will probably have ab- 
ſtained with regret, and with a ſecret wiſh that 
conſcience could have permitted her to keep well 
with pleaſure and religion too. But you may 
diſcern in her ſubſequent courſe that ſhe has 
reached a more advanced ſtage, by her begin- 
ning to neglect even fuch pleaſures or emploj- 
ments as have no moral turpitude in them, but 
are merely what are called innocent. This re- 
linquiſhment ariſes, not ſo much from her feel 
ing 
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ing fill more the reſtraints of religion, as from 
the improvement in her religious taſte. Plea- 
ſires cannot now attach her merely from their 
being innocent, unleſs they are intereſting alſo, 


and to be intereſting they muſt be conſonant to 
her ſuperinducerl views. She is not contented 


to ſpend a large portion of her time harmleſsly, 
it muſt be ſpent profitably alſo. Nay, if ſhe be 
indeed earneſtly “ preſſing towards the mark,” 
it will not be even enough for her that her pre- 
{ent purſuit be good if ſhe be convinced that it 
might be ſtill better. Her contempt of ordina- 
ry enjoyments will increaſe in a direct proporti- 
on to her increaſed reliſh for thoſe pleaſures 
which religion enjoins and beſtows, So that at 
length if it were poſlible to ſuppoſe that an angel 
could come down to take off as it were the in- 
terdict, and to invite her to reſume all the plea- 
ſures ſhe had renounced, and to reſume them 
with complete impunity, ſhe would reject the 
inritation, becauſe ſhe would deſpiſe, from an 
improvement in her ſpiritual taſte, thoſe delights 


irom which ſhe had at firſt abſtained through 


fear. Till her will and affections come heartily 
to be engaged in the ſervice of God, the progreſs 
will not be comfortable; but when once they 
are ſo engaged, the attachment to this ſervice 
will be cordial, and her heart will not defire to 


29 back and toil again in the drudgery of the 


world. For her religion has not ſo much given 
ler a new creed, as a new heart, and a new life. 


As 
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N | eve 
As her views are become new, ſo her temper, do 1 
diſpoſitions, taſtes, actions, purſuits, choice of 10 2 
company, choice of amuſements, are new alſo; thol 
5 8 | 4 " $4 | 
her employment of time is changed ; her turn com 


of converſation is altered; old things are paſ. 
cc ed away, all things are become new.“ In di. 
ſipated and worldly ſociety, ſhe will ſeldom fail 
to ſeel a ſort of uneaſineſs, which will produce 
one of theſe two effects; ſhe will either, as pro- 
per ſeaſons preſent themſelves, ſtruggle hard to 
introduce ſuch ſubjects as may be uſeful ty 
others; or, ſuppoſing that ſhe finds herſelf un 
able to effect this, ſhe will, as far as ſhe prudent. 
ly can, abſent herſelf from all unprofitable kind 
of ſociety. Indeed her manner of conducting 
herſelf under theſe circumſtances may ſerve to 
furniſh her with a teſt of her own ſincerity, 
For while people are contending for a littk 
more of this amuſement, and pleading for a lit 
tle extenſion of that gratification, and fighting 


ſhal 
wor 
I fa 
thol 
the 
ſona 
varts 
ſpec 
men 
ſerip 
dem 
in th 
15 ſo 
her « 
dons 
has 1 


in order that they may hedge in a little more BY 
territory to their pleaſure ground, they are er- tie t 
hibiting a kind of evidence againſt themſelves, Wil cont: 


that they are not yet „ renewed in the ſpirit of WM exhil 
« their mind.” ne the t 

It has been warmly urged as an object ion to WW nuit 
certain religious books, and particularly again N cuſto 
a recent work of high worth and celebrity, by ſpirit 
diſtinguiſhed layman *, that they have ſet the ider 
ſtandard of ſelf-denial higher than reaſon or Hnor 2 

| even 


* Practical View, &c. by Mr. Wilberforce, 
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eren than Chriſtianity requires. Theſe works 
lo indeed elevate the general tone of religion 
to a higher pitch than 1s quite convenient to 
thoſe who are at infinite pains to conſtruct a 
comfortable and comprehenſive plan, which 


world with the promiſed happineſs of the next. 
lay it has been ſometimes objected, even by 
thoſe readers who on the whole greatly admire 
the particular work alluded to, that it is unrea- 
ſonably ſtrict in the preceptive and prohibitory 
parts; and eſpecially that it individually and 
ſpecifically forbids certain faſhionable amuſe- 
ments, with a ſeverity not to be found in the 
ſcriptures; and is ſcrupuloufly rigid in con- 
demning diverſions againſt which nothing is ſaid 
in the New Teſtament; each objector, however, 


ber own favorite diverſion, and generoully aban- 
lons the defence of thoſe in which ſhe herſelf 
las no pleaſure. 

But theſe objectors do not ſeem to underſtand 
tie true genius of Chriſtianity, They do not 
contider that it is the character of the Goſpel to 
echidit a ſcheme of principles, of which it is 
the tendency to infuſe ſuch a ſpirit of holineſs as 
muit be utterly incompatibi-, not only with 
titoms decidedly vicious, but with the very 


der that Chriſtianity is neither a table of ethics, 
or Nr a ſyſtem of opinions, nor a bundle of rods 


rr Creep nn LIEN 


ſhall unite the queſtionabie pleaſures of this 


is ſo far reaſonable, as only to beg quarter for 


ſpirit of worldly pleaſure. They do not con- 
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to puniſh, nor an exhibition of rewards to allure, 
nor a ſcheme of reſtraints, nor merely a code of 
laws; but it is a new principle inſuſed into the 
heart by the word and the ſpirit of God, out of WM «ic 
which principle will inevitably grow right opi. of 
nions, renewed affèctions, correct morals, and Wl ip: 


Holy habits, with an invariable deſire of pleaſing gar 
God, and a conſtant ſear of offending him. A cen 

real Chriſtian, whoſe heart is once thoroughly cat. 
imbued with this principle, can no more return be: 
to the amuſements of the world, than a phil. feld 
ſopher can be refreſhed with the diverſions of fon 
the vulgar, or a man be amuſed with the recre. wht 
ations of a child. The New Teſtament is not tinu 
a mere ſtatute-book : it is not a table where 11 tl 

every offence is detailed, and its correſponding iſ * he 
penalty annexed: it is not ſo much a compilatun have 
as a ſpirit of laws: it does not ſo much prob ©, 2 

bit every individual wrong practice, as ſuggeſt de 

temper and general principle with which even Chri 

wrong practice is incompatible. It did not, b dient 

inſtance, ſo much attack the then reigning aud han; 

corrupt faſhions, which were probably, like ti 2 po 

faſhions of other countries, temporary and loca Hz 

but it ſtruck at that worldlineſs, which is t adde. 

root and ſtock from which all corrupt faſhion y a { 

proceed. moni] 

The prophet Iſaiah, who addreſſed himſd place, 

| ndeec 


more particularly to the Iſraclitiſh women, i 
veighed not only againſt vanity, luxury, a Conve 


immodeſty, in general ; but with great propi 
el 
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ety blamed even thoſe preciſe inſtances of each, 
to which the women of rank in the particular 
country he was addrefling were eſpecially ad- 
dicted 3 nay, he enters into the minute detail“ 
of their very perſonal decorations, and brings 
| ſpecific charges againſt their levity and extrava— 
cance of apparel] 3 meaning, however, chiefly to 
cenſure the turn of character which theſe indi- 
cated. + But the Goſpel of Chriſt, which was to 


be addreſſed to all ages, ſtations, and countries, 


fons; for though many of the cenſurable modes 
which the prophet ſo ſeverely reprobated, con- 
tinued probably to be ſtill prevalent in Jeruſalem 
WT it the days of our Saviour, yet how little would 
have ſuited the univerſality of his miſhon, to 
WT have confined his preaching to ſuch local, limit- 
e, and fluctuating cuſtoms! not but that there 
are many texts which actually do define the 
Chriſtian conduct as well as temper, with ſuffi- 
cient particularity to ſerve as a condemnation of 


to point pretty directly at them. 
Had Peter, on that memorable day when he 
added three thouſand converts to the Church 


monitrance againſt this diverſion, or that public 
place, or the other vain amuſement, it might 


converts who were preſent ; but ſuch reſtrictions 
SE "us 
* Iſaiah, Chap. iii. 


ſeldom contains any ſuch detailed animadver- 


many practices which are pleaded for, and often 


bya ſingle ſermon, narrowed his ſubjeCt to a re- 


indeed have ſuited the caſe of the female Jewiſh 
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as might have been appropriate to them, would 


probably not have applied to the caſes of the ed b 
Parthians and Medes, of which his audience ple c 
was partly compoſed ; or ſuch as might hae bi 
belonged to them would have been totally ina. ag 
plicable to the Cretes and Arabians ; or again, il F. 
thoſe which ſuited theſe would not have applied 4 th 
to the Elamites and Meſopotamiams. By ſuch NS 4 
partial and circumſcribed. addreſſes, hiꝭ mult. was t 
farious audience, compoſed of all nations and erke 
countries, would not have been, as we are told weld 
they were, © pricked to the heart.” But when eede 
he preached on the broad ground of gener In 
« repentance and remiſſion of fins in the name lower 
« of Jeſus Chriſt,” it was no wonder that they Nom 
all cried out „ What ſhall we do?“ Theſe col. a the 
lected foreigners, at their return home, mut Drin 
have found very different uſages to be corrected = 
in their different countries; of courſe a detailed we 
reſtriction of the popular abuſes at Jeruſalem, WH 
would have been of little uſe to ſtrangers re- 4 . 
turning ro their reſpective nations. The arcent ii 
Apoſile, there ſore, acted more conliſtentiy in 3 li 
communicating to them the large and compre- 2 96m 
| henſive ſpirit of the Goſpel, which ſhould it 08 
once involve all their ſcattered and ſeparate wich 
duties, as well as reprove all their ſcattered and * 
ſeparate corruptions; for the whole always in. uy 
cludes a part, and the greater involves the ls "Ty 
Chriſt and his diſciples, inſtead of limiting theit 0 = 
condemnation to the peculiar vanities repreheni . 


ed 


——— — — — oe 
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ed by Iſaiah, embraced the very ſoul and princi- 
ple of them all, in ſuch exhortations as the fcl- 
lowing :—© Be ye not conformed to the world: 
elf any man love the world, the love of the 
« Father is not in him ;—« The faſhion of 


« this world paſſeth away.” Our Lord and 


his Apoſtles, whoſe future unlimited audience 
was to be made up out of the whole world, at- 
ncked the evil heart, out of which all thoſe 
meidenta , local, and popular corruptions pro- 
ceeded. : 

In the time of Chriit and his immediate fol- 
lowers, the luxury and intemperance of the 
Romans had arifen to a pitch before unknown 


in the world; but as the ſame Goſpel which its 


Divine Author and his diſciples were then 
preaching to the hungry and neceſſitous, was 
| iterwards to be preached to high and low, not 
excepting the Roman Emperors themſelves ; 
te large precept, «© Whether ye eat or drink, 


was likely to be of more general uſe, than any 
ſeparate exhottation to temperance, to thank- 
Iuinels, to moderation as to quantity or expence; 


egree to the judgment and circumltances of 
le individual. os 

When the Apoſtle of the Gentiles vilited the 
 daints of Cæſar's houſehold,” he could hardly 
al to have heard, nor could he have heard 


or” amuſe- 


or whatever ye do, do all to the glory of God,“ 


ich laſt indeed muſt always be leſt in ſome 


uhout abhorrence, of ſome of the ſaſhionable 
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amuſements in the court of Nero. He muſt 
have reflected with peculiar indignation on C 
many things which were practiſed in the Cir. 


cenſian games: yet, inſtead of pruning thi, ſo 
corrupt tree, and ſingling out even the inhuman ſa 
gladiatorial ſports for the object of his condem. an 
nation, he laid his axe to the root of all ſin, by 90 
preaching to them that Goſpel of Chriſt of flu 
which © he was not aſhamed ;” and ſhewing to fal 
them that believed, that „ it was the power of in 
« God and the wiſdom of God.” It is ſome- tur 
what remarkable, that about the very time ot in: 
his preaching to the Romans, the public taſte then 
had ſunk to ſuch an exceſs of depravity, that WW bro! 
the very women engaged in thoſe ſhocking en- be 
counters with the gladiators. the 
But, in the firſt place, it was better that their ln c 
right practice ſhould grow out of the right erf 
principle; and next, his ſpecifically reprobating th 
theſe diverſions might have had this ill efed, ey 
that ſucceeding ages, ſceing- that they in their I Vine 
amuſements came ſomewhat ſhort of thaſe erer 
dreadful exceſſes of the poliſhed Romans, would elite 
only have plumed themſelves on their own con the e 
parative ſuperiority ; and on this principle, exe | Th 
the bull-fights of Madrid might have had ther BW" th 
panegyriſts. The truth is, the Apoſtle knev oy groun 
that ſuch abominable corruptions could need in | 
ſubſiſt together with Chriſtianity, and in fat if the 
the honour of aboliſhing theſe barbarous diver iſſ"oot 
. on onde: 


ons was reſerved for Conſtantine, the firſt 
Chriſtian emperor. | 

Beſides, the Apoſtles, by inveighing againſt 
ſome particular diverſions might have ſeemed to 
ſanction all which they did not actually cenſure : 


and as, in the lapſe of time and the revolution of 


governments, cuſtoms change and manners 
fuctuate; had a minute reprehenſion of the 
faſhions of the then exiſting age been publiſhed 
in the New eſtament, that portion of ſcrip- 
ture muſt in time have become obſolete, even 
| in that very ſame country, when the faſhions 
themſelves ſhould have changed. Paul and his 
brother Apoſtles knew that their epiſtles would 
be the oracles of the Chriltian world, when 


theſe temporary diverſions would be forgotten. 


ln conſequence of this knowledge, by the uni- 
verſal precept to avoid «© the luſt of the fleſh, 
« the Juſt of the eye, and the pride of life,” 
ey have prepared a laſting antidote againſt the 
principle of all corrupt pleaſures, which will 
erer remain equally applicable to the looſe 
'kions of all ages, and of every country. to 
the end of the world. 

Therefore to vindicate diverſions, which are 
in themſelves unchriſtian, on the pretended 


co WW round that they are not ſpecifically condemn- 
zee in the goſpel, would be little leſs abſurd than 
he heroes of Newmarket ſhould bring it as a 


yer 
1005 


roof that their periodical meetings are not 
condemned in Scripture, becauſe St. Paul, when 
Q 2 writing 
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with the triumph of a crown of leaves, is ſu- 
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writing to the Corinthians, did not ſpeak againſt 


theſe, or becauſe in availing himſelf of the 


Iſthmian games, as a happy illuſtrution of the 
Chriſtian race, he did not drop any cenſure on 
the practice itſelf : a practice which was indeed 
as much more pure than the races of Chriſtian 
Britain, as the moderation of being contented 


perior to that criminal ſpirit pf gambling which 

iniquitoully enriches the victor by beggaring the 

competitor. EA 
Local abuſes, as we have ſaid, were not the 


abject of a book whoſe inſtructions were to be 
of univerſal and laſting application. As a proof 


of this, little is ſaid in the Goſpel of the then 
prevailing corruption of polygamy ; nothing 


againſt the ſavage cuſtom of expoſing children, | 


or even againſt ſlavery ; nothing expreſsly againſt 
ſuicide or duelling ; the laſt Gothic cuſtom, in- 


deed, did not exiſt among the crimes of 


Paganiſm. But 1s there not an implied prohibi- 
tion againſt polygamy in the general denuncu- 
tion againſt adultery ? Is not expoſing of chil 
dren condemned in that charge againſt the Ro- 
mans, that © they were without natural affedt- 
« on?” Is there not a ſtrong cenſure againit 
flavery conveyed in the command to « do unn 
« others as you would have them do unto you f* 
and-againſt ſuicide and duelling, in the gener 
prohibition againſt murder, which is ſtrong) 
enforced by the ſolemn manner in which murd 


15 
. 
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is traced back to its firſt ſeed of anger, in the 
ſermon on the mount? | 
Thus it 1s clear, that when Chriſt ſent the 
Goſpel to all nations, he meant that that Goſpel 
ſhould proclaim thoſe prime truths, general 
laws, and fundamental doctrines, which muſt 
neceſſarily involve the prohibition of all indivi- 
dual, local, and inferior errors; errors which 
could not have been ſpecifically guarded againſt, 


without having a diſtinct Goſpel for every coun- 


try, or without ſwelling the divine volume into 
- ſuch inconvenient length as would have defeated 
one great end of its promulgation *. And 
while its leading principles are of univerſal ap- 


plication, it muſt always, in ſome meaſure, be 


eſt to the difcretion of the preacher, and to 


ther the life and habits of thoſe who profeſs it 
are conformable to its ſpirit. 


and renew the natures of repenting and beliey- 
ing Chriſtians 3 and the compoſitions it inſpired 
are in ſome degree analogous to the workman- 
ſhip it effects. It prohibited the vicious prac- 
tices of the apoſtolical days, by prohibiting the 
paſhons and principles which rendered them 
gratifying 3; and ſtill working in like manner on 

| the 


0 the foor the Goſpel is s preached. 2 0 


vil. 22. 


a 


the conſcience of the hearer, to examine whe- 


The ſame Divine Spirit which indited the 
Holy Scriptures, is promiſed to purify the hearts 
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the hearts of real Chriſtians, it corrects the 
taſte which was accuſtomed to find its proper 
gratification in the reſorts of vanity ;. and thus 
effectually provides for the reformation of the 
habits, and infuſes a reliſh for rational and do- 
meſtic enjoyments, and for whatever can admi. 
niſter pleaſure to that ſpirit of peace, and love, | 
and hope, and. joy, which animates and rules 

the renewed heart of the true Chriſtian. 
But there 1s a portion of Scripture which, 
though to a ſuperficial reader it may. ſeem but 
very remotely connected with the preſent ſub. 
ject, yet to readers of another caſt, ſeems to 
ſettle the matter beyond controverſy : In the 
parable of the great ſupper, this important truth 
is held out to us, that even things good in then- 
ſelves may be the means of our eternal ruin, by 
drawing our hearts from God, and cauſing us 
to make light of the offers of the Goſpel. -One 
invited gueſt had bought an eſtate, another 
had made a purchaſe equally blameleſs of oxen; 
a third had married a wife, an act not illauda- 
ble in itſelf. They had all different reaſons; but 
they all agreed in this, zo decline the invitation to 
the ſupper. The worldly poſſeſſions of one, the 
worldly buſineſs of another, and what ſhould 
be particularly attended to, the love to his 
deareſt relative, of a third, (a love by the. way 
not only allowed but commanded in Scripture) 
were brought forward as excuſes for not attend- 
ing to the important buſineſs of religion. The 
conſequence, 
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conſequence, however, was the ſame to all. 
« None of thofe which were bidden ſhall taſte 


« of my ſupper.” If then things innocent, 


things neceſſary, things laudable, things command- = 


e, become ſinful, when by unſeaſonable or 
exceſſive indulgence they detain the heart and 
affetions from God, how vain will all thoſe ar- 
guments neceſſarily be rendered, which are 
- urged by the advocates for certain amuſements, 
on the ground of their harmleſſneſs ; if thoſe 
muſments ſerve (not to mention any poſitive evil 
which may belong to them) in like manner to 
draw away the thoughts and affections from all 
ſpiritual objects! = 
To conclude z when this topic happens to be- 
come the ſubject. of converſation, inſtead of 
addreſſing ſevere and pointed attacks to young 
ladies on the ſin of attending places of diverſion 


excite in them that principle of Chriſtianity, 
with which ſuch diverſions ſeem not quite com- 
patible; as the phyſician, who viſits a patient 
in an eruptive fever, pays little attention to 
thoſe ſpots which to the ignorant appear to be 
the diſeaſe, except indeed ſo far as they ſerve as 
indications to let him into its nature, but goes 
ltraight to the root of the malady ? He attacks 
the ſever, he lowers the pulſe, he changes the 
ſyſtem, he corrects the general habit; well 
knowing that if he can but reſtore the vital 
principle of health, the ſpots, which were 

5 nothing 


B 


would it not be better firſt to endeavour to 


7 


p 
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nothing but ſymptoms, will * N of ten 


wl 
ſelves. to 
In ;ioftruftingothersweſhouldi locate of 
and his Apoſtles, and not always aim our blow 6 
at each particular corruption; but making it our arc 
buſineſs to convince our pupil that what bring WW pla 
forth the evil fruit ſhe exhibits, cannot be a MW « ; 
branch of the true vine; we ſhould thus avail the 
ourſelves of individual corruptions, for impreſ. WM forc 
ſing her with a ſenſe of the neceſſity of purify. t 
ing the common ſource from which they flow— erer 
a corrupt nature. 'Thus making it our grand ber] 
bulneſs to rectify the heart, we purſue the true, do: 
the compendious, the only method of univerſal vit 
holineſs. any 
I would, however, take leone of thoſe am- dr. 
ble and not ill-diſpoſed young perſons, who of f. 
complain of the rigour of human prohibitions, ne 
and declare „they meet with no ſuch ſtrictnef tow: 
« in the Goſpel,” by aſking them, with the * 
moſt affectionate earneſtneſs, if they can con-Wii they 
ſcientiouſly reconcile their nightly attendance a] nory 
every public place which they frequent, with that 
ſuch precepts as the following: “ Redeeming falſe 
ce the time: - Watch and pray :”—*« Watch : 
« for ye know not at what time your Loi, on 
«*cometh :2—*© Abſtain from all appearance ad er 
evil: — „ Set your affections on thing". 1 
« above;”—« Be ye ſpiritually minded: | + 
« Crucify the fleſh with its affections and luſts! Wi 


And I would venture to offer one criterion, bf 
vhid 


«coun: 
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which the perſons in queſtion may be enabled 
to decide on the poſitive innocence and ſafety 
of ſuch diverſions ; I mean, provided they are 
fncere in their ſcrutiny and honeſt in their 
zvowal, If on their return at night from thoſe 7 
places they find they can retire, and ““ com- 
« mune with their own hearts ;” if they find 
the love of God operating with undiminiſhed 
force on their minds; if they can « bring every 
« thought into ſubjection,“ and concentrate 
every wandering imagination: if they can ſo- 
berly examine into their own ſtate of mind: I 
do not ſay if they can do all this perfectly and 
WT without diſtinction; (for who can do this at 
any time ?) but if they can do it with the ſame 
keree of ſeriouſneſs, pray with the ſame degree 
of feryour, and renounce the world in as great 
a meaſure as at other times; and if they can lie 
town with a peaceful conſciouſneſs of having 
ſped in the evening “ that temptation” which 
they had prayed not to be “ led into“ in the 
norning, they may then more reaſonably hope 
that all is well, and that they are not ſpeaking 
ſe peace to their hearts “*. 


if I might preſume to recommend a . which of 
al others expoſes the inſignificance, vanity, littleneſs, 
and emptineſs of the world, I ſhould not heſitate to name 
Mr. Law's „Serious Call to a devout and holy Life." 
few writers, except Paſcal, have directed fo much acute- 
tels of reaſoning, and ſo much pointed wit to this object. 
Ve not only makes the reader afraid of a worldly life on 
«count of its ſinfulneſs, but aſhamed of it on account of 


Q_3 its 
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its folly. Few men perhaps have had a deeper info 
into the human heart, or have more ſkilfully probed it; 
corruptions: yet on points of doctrine his views do not 
ſeem to be juſt; and his diſquiſitions are often unſound 
and fanciful; ſo that a general peruſal of his works 
would neither be profitable or intelligible. To a fg. 
ſhionable woman immerſed in the vanities of life, or z 
buſy man overwhelmed with its cares, I know no book 
ſo applicable, or likely to exhibit with equal force the 
vanity of the ſhadows they are purſuing. But even in 
this work he is not a ſafe guide to evangelical light; ard 
in many of his others he is highly viſionary and whim. 
cal; and I have known ſome excellent perions who were 
firſt led by this admirable genius to ſee the wants of their 
own hearts, and the utter inſufficiency of the world to fil 
up the craving void, who, though they became eminent 
for piety and ſelf-denial, have had their uſefulne!s abridged 
and whoſe minds have contracted ſomething of a monaktic 
ſeverity by an unqualified peruſal. of Mr, Law, True 
Chriſtianity does not call on us to ſtarve our bodies, but 
our corrupiious. As the mortified Apojile of the ha'y and 
| ſelf-denying Baptiſt, preaching repentance becauſe the 
kingdom of Heaven is at hand, Mr. Law has no ſuperior, 
As a preacher of ſalvation on ſcriptural grounds, I would 
follow other guides. | 
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CHAP, XVIII. 


Chriſtianity. 


I; it not whimſical to hear ſuch complaints 
againſt the ſtrictneſs of religion as we are fre- 
quently hearing, from beings who are volunta- 
rily purſuing, as has been ſhewn in the preced- 
ing chapters, a courſe of liſe which Faſhion 
makes infinitely more laborious ? How really 
turdenſome would Chriſtianity be if ſhe. en- 
joined ſuch ſedulous application, ſuch unremit- 
ting labours, ſuch a ſucceſſion of fatigues ! if 
rehgion commanded ſuch hardſhips and ſelf- 


tual ſacrifices of quiet, ſuch exile from family 
delights, as Faſhion impoſes, then indeed the 
lervice of Chriſtianity would no longer merit its 
preſent appellation of being a „ reaſonable ſer- 
© yice :” then the name of perfect ſlavery might 


the beautiful language of our church, is “a ſer- 
© vice of perſect freedom :” a ſervice, the great 


object of which is © to deliver us from the 


" of the children of God.“ 


— nes > 22 regs. — — 


4 worldly ſpirit incompatible with the ſpirit * 


denial, ſuch days of hurry, ſuch evenings of 
exertion, ſuch nights of broken reſt, ſuch perpe- 


be juſtly applied to that which we are told in 


* bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty 


A worldly. 
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A worldly temper, by which I mean a diſpo- 


ſition to prefer worldly pleaſures, worldly ſatis. | 

factions, and worldly advantages, to the immor. ; 

tal intereſts of the ſoul; and to let worldly | 
conſiderations actuate us inſtead of the diQates t 

of religion in the concerns of ordinary life; 2 f 

worldly temper, I ſay, is not, like almoſt any | 

other fault, the effect of paſſion or the conle. 0 

quence of ſurpriſe when the heart is off is n 

guard. It is not excited incidentally by the h 

operation of external circumſtances on the (1 

infirmity of nature; but it is the vital ſpi. a 

rit, the eſſential ſoul, the living principle of it 

evil, It is not fo much an act, as a ſtate of ab 

being; not fo much an occaſional complaint, x Wl « 

| a tainted confliitution of mind. If it do not al- 0 
1 ways ſhow itſelf in extraordinary exceſſes, it has cc 
i no perfect intermiſſion. Even when it is not th 
F immediately tempted to break out into ovrett de 
} and ſpecific acts, it is at work within, ſtirring du 
it up the heart to diſalfection againſt holineſs, and WI nu 
a inſuſing a kind of moral diſability to Whatever ane 
Wt is intrinſically good. It infects and depraves al aff: 
| the powers and faculties of the ſoul; for it ope- ind 
ö rates on the underſtanding by blinding it to what tio! 
| ever is ſpiritually good; on the will, by making 1 


it averfe from God; on the affections, by dil ally 
ordering and ſenſualizing them; ſo that one tho 
may almoſt ſay to thoſe who are under the {u- take 
preme dominion of this ſpirit, what was ſaid t0 lera 


the hoſts of Joſhua, © Ye cannot ſerve the Lord,” 
This 


* 
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This worldlineſs of mind is not at all com- 


monly underſtood, and for the following reaſon; 


—People ſuppoſe that in this world our chief 
buſineſs is with the things of this world, and that 
to conduct the buſineſs of this world well, that 
is, conſormably to moral principles, is the chief 
ſubſtance of moral and true goodneſs. Religi- 
on, if introduced at all into the ſyſtem, only 
| makes its occaſional, and if I may ſo ſpeak, its 
holiday appearance, To bring religion into 
every thing, is thought incompatible with the 
due attention to the things of this life. And ſo 
it would be, if by religion were meant falling 
about religion. The phraſe, therefore, is: 


« One cannot always be praying; we muſt. 


« mind our buſineſs and ſocial duties as well 
« as our devotion.” Worldly bufineſs being 
thus ſubjected to worldly, though in ſome 
degree moral, maxims, the mind during the con- 
duct of buſinefs grows worldly ; and a conti- 
nually increaſing worldly ſpirit dims the fight 
and relaxes the moral principle on which ths 
affairs of the world are conducted, as well as 
indiſpoſes the mind for all the exerciſes of devo- 
tion. 

But this temper, as far as relates to b»/ineſr, 
alumes the ſemblance of goodneſs ; fo that 
thoſe who have not right views are apt to mif- 
take the carrying on the affairs of life on a to- 


lerably moral principle, for religion. They do 
e 
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not ſee that the evil lies not in their ſo carrying 


on buſineſs, but in their not carrying on the tail 
things of this life in ſubſerviency to thoſe of un 
eternity; in their not carrying them on with the lie 
unintermitting idea of reſponſibility. The eril be 
does not lie in their not being always on their im. 
knees, but in their not bringing their religion nel 
from the cloſet into the world; in their not go1 
bringing the ſpirit of the Sunday's devotions into and 
the tranſactions of the week: in not transform. of 
ing their religion from a dry, and ſpeculative, the 
and inoperative ſyſtem, into a lively, and influ and 
ential, and unceaſing principle of action. of 
Though there are, bleſſed be God! in the no 
molt exalted ſtations, women who adorn their ant 
Chriſtian profethon by a confillent conduct; jet Wl © 
are there not others who are labouring hard io mc 
unite the irreconcileable intereſts of earth and mil 
heaven? who, while they will not relinquik | 
oue jot of what this world has to beſtow, yet by thi 
no means renounce the hopes of a better ? who in 
do not think it unreaſonable that their indulging WI je 
in the. fulleſt poſſeſſion of preſent pleaſure thi 
ſhould interfere with the moſt certain reverſion WM bis 
of future glory? who, after living in the molt Hi 
unbounded gratification of eaſe, vanity, and lux- Fx 
ury, fancy that heaven muſt be attached of Wl * 
courſe to a life of which Chriſtianity is the out- in 
ward profeſſion, and which has not been ſtained « 
by any flagrant or diſhonourable act of guilt? ' 4 
1 | 


Are 
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Are there not many who, while they enter- 
ain a reſpect of religion, (for I addreſs not the 
unbelieving or the licentious,) while they be- 
lieve its truths, obſerve its forms, and would 
de ſhocked not to be thought religious, are yet 
immerſed in this life of diſqualifying worldli- 
neſs? who, though they make a conſcience of 


going to the public worſhip once on a Sunday, 


and are ſcrupulouily obſervant of the other rites 


of the Church, yet heſitate not to give up all 


the reſt of their time to the very ſame purſuits 


of thoſe looſer characters whoſe enjoyment is 
not obſtructed by any dread of a future account? 
and who are acting on the wiſe” principle of 


vition that there is no other to be expected? 


things is at times ſadly weak and defective even 
in the truly pious z and that it is ſo, is the ſub- 
ject of their grief and humiliation. O! how does 
the real Chriſtian take ſhame in the coldneſs of 


would do good, evil is preſent with him!“ 
« that the life he now lives in the fleſh, is” not, 
in the degree it ought to be, „by faith in the 
« ſon of God I” Yet one thing is clear; how- 
erer weak his belief may ſeem to be, it is evi- 
dent that his actions are mainly governed by it.; 


he 


and pleaſures which occupy the hearts and lives 


« the children of, this world” in making the 
moſt of the preſent ſtate of being, from the con- 


It muſt be owned, indeed, that faith in unſeen 


his belief, in the lowneſs of his attainments ! 
How deeply does he lament that « when he 
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he evinces his ſincerity to others by a life in 
ſome good degree analogous to the doctrines he 
profeſſes; while to himſelf he has this conic. 
tion, that faint as his confidence may be at times, 
yet at the worſt of times he would not exchange 
that faint meaſure of truſt and hope for all the 
actual pleaſures and poſſeſſions of his moſt ſplen- 
did acquaintance; and as a proof of his fince. 
rity he never ſeeks the cure of his dejection, 
where they ſeek theirs, in the world, but in God, 
But as to the faith of worldly perſons, hoy. 
ever ſtrong it may be in ſpeculation, however 
orthodox their creed, one cannot help fearing 
that it is a little defective in ſincerity: for if 
there were in the mind a ſull perſuaſion of the 
truth of revelation, and of the eternal bliſs. i 
promiſes, would it not be obvious to them that 
there muit be more diligence for its attainment? 
We diſcover great ardor in carrying on worldly 
projects, becauſe we believe the good which ve 
are purſuing is real, and will reward the trouble 
of the purſuit: we believe that good to be attain- 
able by diligence, and prudently proportion 
our earneſtneſs to this conviction: and there- 
fore where we fee perſons profeſſing a livel 
ſaith in a better world, yet labouring little to 
obtain an intereſt in it, can we forbear ſuſpett- 
ing that their belief, not only of their own title 
to eternal happineſs, but of eternat happinels 
itſelf, is not well grounded ? and that, if they 
were to (c examine themſelves truly,” the faih 
| would 
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would be found to be much of a piece with the i 
practice? e 
Even that very taſte for enjoyment which 
leads the perſons in queſtion to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of the qualifications for the pleaſures of 
the preſent ſcene ; that underſtanding which 
leads them to acquire ſùch talents as may enable 
them to reliſh the reſorts of gaiety here, ſhould 
induce thoſe who are really looking for a future 
ſtate of happineſs, to wiſh to acquire ſome- 
thing of the taſte, and temper, and talents, 
which may be conſidered as qualifications for 
its enjoyment. The neglect to do this muſt 
proceed from one of theſe two cauſes; either 
they muſt think their prefent courſe a ſafe and 
prope courſe; or they muſt taink that death 
is to produce ſome ſudden and ſurpriſing alte- 
ration in the human character. But the office 
of death is to tranſport us to a new ſtate, not to 
transform us to a new nature : the ſtroke of 
death is intended to effect our deliverance out 
of this world, and our introduction into ano- i 
der; but it is not likely to effect any ſudden jj 
and ſurpriſing or total change in opr hearts or 9 
N our taſtes : ſo far from this, that we are aſſured | 
in Scripture, © that he that is filthy will be fil- 
- WH © thy till, and he that is holy will be holy ſtill.” 
| Though we believe that death will compleatly 
cbeaanſe the holy ſoul from its remaining pollu— 
bons, that it will exchange defective ſanctifica- 
on into perfect purity, entangling temptation | 
| into 3 
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into complete freedom, want and pain irto 


the 
health and fruition, doubts and fears into perſeq Ne 
ſecurity, and oppreſlive wearineſs into everlat. WM hi 
ing reſt; yet there is no magic in the wand gf ſ 
death which will convert an unholy ſoul into 1 ll Gric 
holy one. And it is awful. to reflect, that ſuch WM « 1 
tempers as have the allowed predominance here Wl hio 
will maintain it for ever; that ſifch as the vil long 
is when we cloſe our eyes upon the things d bol. 
time, ſuch it. will be when we open them on eur 
thoſe of eternity. The mere act of death w ſure 
more fits. us for heaven, than the mere act of WM the 
the maſon who pulls down our old houſe fs MW whi 
us for a new one. If we die with our heal 
running over with the love of the world, there ſoul 
is no promiſe to lead us to expect that we (tal and 
riſe with them full of the love of God: dei om 
indeed will ſhew us to ourſelves ſuch as we ar, Hrhil. 
but will not make us ſuch as we are not: anditeouri 
will be too late to be acquiring ſelf-knowledę n 
when we can no longer turn it to any accountWſuch 
but that of tormenting ourſelves. To illuſtrat ſenſe 
this truth (till farther by an alluſion familiar eco. 
the perſons I addreſs : the drawing up the cur! 
tain at the theatre, though it ſerves to introduxorm 
us to the entertainments behind it, does not ct 5 
ate in us any new. faculties to underſtand or eon 
reliſh thoſe. entertainments : theſe muſt itab 
been long in. acquiring: they muſt have bee ! 
provided beforehand, and brought with us een 
the place, if we would.reliſh the pleaſures ober 


f 


the entertainment can only operate on that taſte 
ve carry to it. It is too late to be acquiring 
when we ought to be enjoying. 

That ſpirit of prayer and praiſe, thoſe diſpo- 


ſtions of love, meekneſs, “ peace, quietneſs, 


« and aſfurance;“ that indifference to the fa- 
ſhion of a world whieh is paſſing away; that 
longing after dehverance from fin, that deſire of 
holineſs, together with all the ſpecific marks of 
eur having «© the fruits of the ſpirit” here, muſt 
ſurely make ſome part of our qualification for 
the enjoyment of a world, the pleaſures of 
which are all ſpiritnal. And who can conceive 
any thing comparable to the awful ſurpriſe of a 
ſoul long immerſed in the indulgences of vanity 
and pleaſure, yet all the while lulled by the ſelf- 
omplacency of a religion of mere forms; who, 


while it counted upon heaven as a thing of 


urſe, had made no preparation for it! Who 
an conceive any ſurpriſe comparable to that of 
uch a ſoul on- ſhutting. its eyes on a world of 


enſe, of which all the objects and delights were | 


congenial to its nature, and opening them on a 


orld of ſpirits of which all the characters of en- 


ment are of a nature new, unknown, ſurpriſ- 
8, and ſpecifically different? pleaſures more 
conceivable to its apprehenſion and more un- 
table to its taſte, than the gratifications of 
ne ſenſe are to the organs of another; or than 
e moſt exquiſite works of genius to abſolute 
becility of mind. 


While 
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While we would with deep humility confe!, 
that we cannot purchaſe heaven by any works 
or right diſpoſitions of our own ;. while we 
gratefully acknowledge that it muſt be pur. 


chaſed for us by « Him who loved us, aud! 


&« waſhed us from our fins in his blood ;" 
yet let us remember that we have no reaſon to 
expect we could be capable of enjoying the 


Pleaſures of a heaven ſo purchaſed without | 
heavenly mindedneſs. When thoſe perſonslf 


who are apt to expect as much comfort from re- 
ligion as if their hearts were not full of the 
world, now and then, in a fit of honeſty or low 
ſpirits, complain that Chriſtianity does not make 


them as good and as happy as they were led tof 


expect from that aſſurance, that « great peace 
e have they who love the Lord,” and that 
ce they who wait on him ſhall want no manner 


« of thing that is good ;” when they lament 
that the paths of religion are not thoſe “ paths 


« of pleaſantneſs” they were led to expect; 
their caſe reminds one of a celebrated phyfician, 
who uſed to ſay, that the reaſon why his pre- 
ſcriptions, which commonly cured the poor and 
the temperate, did fo little good among his rich 
luxurious patients, was, that while he was 
labouring to remove the diſeaſe by medicines 
of which they only took drams, grains, and 


ſcruples ; they were inflaming it by a multipl- 
city of injurious aliments, which they ſwallos- 


ed by ounces, pounds, and pints. 
Ys | — Theſe 


90 
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Theſe faſhionable Chriſtians ſhould be re- 
minded, that there was no half engagement 
made for them at their baptiſm ; that they are - 
not partly their own and partly their Redeem- 
e's, He that is © bought with a peice,” is the 
ſole property of the purchaſer. Faith does not 
confilt merely in ſubmitting the opinions of the 
underſtanding, but the diſpoſitions of the heart : 
religion is not a ſacrifice of ſentiments, but of 
ifections : it is not the tribute of fear extorted 
rom a ſlave, but the voluntary homage of love 
pid by a child. : 

Neither does a Chriſtian's piety conſiſt in liv- 
ng in retreat, and railing at the practices of the 
world, while, perhaps, her heart is full of the 
ſpirit of that world at which ſhe is railing : but 
t conſiſts in ſubduing the ſpirit of the world and 


er | ; 

; oppoſing its practices, even while her duty ob- 
: 

* iges her to live in it. 

8 


Nor is the ſpirit or the love of the world con- 
ined to thoſe only who are making a figure in 
itz nor are its operations bounded by the pre- 
nts of the metropolis, nor the limited regions 
of firit-rate rank and ſplendor. - She who in- 
reighs againſt the luxury and exceſſes of Lon- 


lobriety, becauſe her more circumſcribed for- 
tune compels her to take up with the ſecond- 
hand pleaſures of ſucceſſive watering-places, 
vhich pleaſures ſhe purſues with avidity, is 
governed by the ſame ſpirit : and ſhe whoſe 

ſtill 


don, and ſolaces herſelf in her own comparative 
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ſtill narrower opportunities flint her to the petty 
diverſions of her provincial town, if ſhe be 
buſied in ſwelling and enlarging her ſmaller 
ſphere of vanity and idleneſs, however the may 
comfort herſelf with her own comparatie 
goodneſs, by railing at the unattainable ple, 
ſures of the watering-place, or the {till more 
unapproachable joys of the capital, is governed 
by the ſame ſpirit : for ſhe who is as vain, az 
diſſipated, and as extravagant as actual circum. 
ſtances admit, would be as vain, as dillipated, 
and as extravagant as the gayeſt objects of her 
invective now are, if the could change places 
with them. It is not merely by what we dg 
that we can be ſure the ſpirit of the world has 
no dominion over us, but by fairly conſidering 
what we ſhould probably do if more were in 
our power. 

The worldly Chriſtian, if I may be allowel 
ſuch a contradiction in terms, muſt not imagine 
that ſhe acquits herſelf of her religious oblige 
tions by her mere weekly oblation of prayer. 
There is no convenant by which communion 
with God is reſtricted to an hour or two on the 
Sunday: ſhe does not acquit herſelf by ſetting 
apart a few particular days in the year for the 
exerciſe of a periodical devotion, and then f,. 
ing back to the world as eagerly as if ſhe wer 
reſolved to repay herlelf with large intereſt for 
her ſhort fit of ſelf-denial; the ſtream of pies 


ſure Fanning with a more rapid current, from 
having 
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javing been interrupted by this forced ob- 
ſruction. And the avidity with which one has 
ſeen certain perſons of a ſtill. leſs correct charac- 
ter than the claſs we have been conſidering, re- 


impoſed penance of a Paſſion week, gives a 
firewd intimation that they conſidered: the tem- 
zorary abſtraction leſs as an act of penitence 
for the palt, than as a purchaſe of indemnity 
for the future. Such bare-weight proteſtants 
mudently condition for retaining the Popiſh 
toftrine of indulgences, which they buy, not 
indeed of the late ſpiritual court of Rome, but 
if that ſecret, ſelf-acquitting judge, which ig- 
porance of its own turpitude, and of the ſtrict 
requirements of the divine law, has eſtabliſhed 
ureme in the tribunal of every unrenewed 
kart. | 

But the practice of ſelf-examination is im- 
ded with one clog, which renders it peculiarly 
iconvemient to the gay and worldly : for the 
dal prophet (who was, however, himſelf, as 
ikely as any one to be acquainted with the difh- 


oncomitant to “ communing with our own 
heart,” that we ſhould „ be fill.” Now this 
uſe of the injunCtion renders the other part 
It not a little inconſiſtent with the preſent 
its of faſhionable life, of which illneſs is 
early not one of the conſtituents. It would, 
ever, greatly aſſiſt thoſe who do not altoge- 
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turn to a whole year's carnival, after the ſelf- 


utes peculiar to greatneſs) has annexed as a 


ther 
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ther decline the practice, if they were to eſta. 
liſh into a rule the habit of detecting certain 
ſuſpicious practices, by realizing them, 28 | 
were, to their own minds, through the mean 
of drawing them out in detail, and of Placing 
them before their eyes cloathed in language, 
for there is nothing that ſo eſſectually expose 
an abſurdity which has paſſed muſter for want 


of ſuch an inquiſition, as giving it ſhape ani 
form. How many things which now wol 8 
themſelves into the habit, and paſs current S 
would then ſhock us by, their palpable inconii N 
ency! Who, for inſtance, could ſtand the fg : 
of ſuch a debtor and creditor account as this 
Item; So many card-parties, balls, and open f 
due to me in the following year, for ſo man | 
the 
manuals and meditations paid be forehand dul 
ing the laſt ſix days in Lent? With how mu T 
indignation ſoever this ſuggeſtion may be tret ” 
ed; whatever offence may be taken at ful Uh 
combination of the ferious and the ludicroui# Y 
however we may revolt at the idea of ſuch a eat 
poſiti ion with our Maker, when put into dt a 


many words does not the habitual coui{( 
ſome go near to fealize ſuch a ſtatement! 
But „ a Chriſtian's race,” as a vener 
Prelate “ obſerves, „ is not run at ſo m 
&« heats,” but is a conſtant. courſe and prog 
by which we are continually gaining g ground 


* Biſhop Hopkins. 
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on ſin, and approaching nearer to the kingdom 
of God. | | 

Am I then ridiculing this pious ſecluſion of 
contrite ſinners? Am I then jeſting at that 


his © acceptable ſacrifice ?” God forbid ! Such 
reaſonable retirements have been the practice, 


and continue to be the comfort of ſome of the 


ll {(ncereſt Chriſtians ; and will continue to be re- 
WY forted to as long as Chriſtianity, that is, as long 
"as the world, ſhall laſt. It is well to call off 
the thoughts, even for a ſhort time, not only 


purſuits of buſineſs, and the laudable concerns 
of life; and, at times, to annihilate, as it were, 
the ſpace which divides us from eternity : 

Tis greatly wile to talk with our paſt hours, 

And alk them what report they bore to heaven, 

And how they might have borne more welcome news, 


Yet as to thoſe who ſeek a ſhort annual re- 
heat as a mere form; who dignify with the idea 
dt a religious retirement a week in which it is 
Ether unfaſhionable to be ſeen in town; who 
etire with an unabated reſolution to return to 
he maxims, the pleaſures, and the ſpirit of that 
orld which they do but mechanically re— 
unc2 is it not to be feared that ſuch a ſhort 


y ouly ſerve to ſet a keener edge on the ap- 


R | not 


« troubled ſpiric” which God has declared is 


from ſin and vanity, but even from the lawful. 


cciſion, which does not even pretend to ſub- 
ic the principle, but merely ſufpends the act, 


Ire for the pleaſures they are quitting ? Is it 
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not to be feared that the bow may fly back with 
redoubled violence from having been unnatur- 
ally bent? that by varniſhing over a life of yanity 
with the tranſient externals of a formal and 
temporary piety, they may the more danger. | 
ouſly ſkin over the troubleſome ſoreneſs of a 


tender conſcience, by laying 
This flattering unction to the ſoul ? 


For is it not among the deluſions of a worldly 
piety to conſider Chriſtianity as a thing which | 
cannot, indeed, ſafely be omitted, but which | 
is to, be got over; a certain quantity of which is, 
as it were, to be taken in the lump, with long 
intervals between the repetitions; to conſider | 
religion as impoſing a ſet of hardſhips, which | 
muſt be occaſionally encountered in order to 
e a peaceable enjoyment of the long 

reſpite? that theſe ſevere conditions thus ful- 

filled, the acquitted Chriſtian having paid the 
annual demand of a rigorous requiſition, ſhe4 
may now lawfully return to her natural ſtate; 
and the old reckoning being adjuſted, ſhe may 
begin a new ſcore, and receive the reward of 
her punctual obedience in the reſumed indul- 
gence of thoſe gratiſications which ſhe had for 
a ſhort time laid aſide as a hard taſk to pleaſe ! 
hard maſter : but this taſk performed, and the 
maſter appealed, the mind may diſcover its na- 
tural bent, in joyfully returning to the objects 


of its real choice? Whereas, is it not clear or 
the 
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the other hand, that if the religious exerciſes 
had produced the effect which it is the nature 
of true religion to produce, the penitent could 
not return with her old genuine alacrity to thoſe 
habits of the world, from which the pious 
weekly manuals through which ſhe has been la- 
bouring with the punCtuality of an almanac as 
to the day, and the accuracy of a bead-roll as 
to the number, was intended by the devout 
authors to reſcue their reader ? 

Jam far from inſinuating that this literal ſe- 
queſtration ought to be prolonged throughout 
the year, or that all the days of buſineſs are to 
be made equally days of ſolemnity and continued 
meditation. This earth is a place in which a 
much larger portion of a common Chriſtian's 
time muſt be aſſigned to action than to contem- 
plation. Women of the higher claſs were not 


ſent into the world to ſhun ſociety, but to im- 


prove it. They were not deſigned for the cold 
and viſionary virtues of ſolitudes and mona- 
ſteries, but for the amiable, and endearing, and 
uſeful olũces of ſocial life : they are of a religion 
which does not impoſe idle auſterities, but en- 
ivins ative duties; a religion of which the moſt 
beuevolent actions require to be ſanctiſied by 
the pureſt motives; a religion which does not 
condemn its ſollowers to the comparatively eaſy 
talk of ſecluſion from the world, but aſſigns 
them the more diſſicult provinee of living un- 
corrupted in it; a religion which, while it ſor- 

| KR 2 bids 


a 
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| bids them to « follow a multitude to do evi/,” 
includes in that prohibition. the ſin of doing 16 
thing, and which moreover enjoins them to be 
followers of him © who went: about doing goed.” 
But may we not reaſonably contend, that 

though the ſame ſequeſtration is not required, 
yet that the ſame /pirit and temper which one 
hopes is thought neceflary by all during the oc- 
caſional humihation, muſt, by every real Chriſ- 
tian, be extended throughout all the periods of 
the year? And when that is really the caſe, 
when once the ſpirit of religion -ſhall indeed 
govern the heart, it will not only animate her 
religious actions and employments, but will 
gradually extend itſelf to the chaſtiſing her 
converſation, will diſcipline her thoughts, influ- 
ence her common bulineſs, and lanQify her very 
pleaſures. 
But it ſhould ſeem that many, who entertain 

a general notion of Chriſtian duty, do not conſ- 
ſider it as of univerſal and unremitting obliga- 
tion, but-rather as a duty binding at times on 
all, and always on ſome. To the attention of 
ſuch we would recommend that very explicit 
addreſs of our Lord on the ſubject of felt- 
denial, the temper directly oppoſed to a world) 
ſpirit: © And he ſaid unto them ALL, if any 
« man will come after me, let him deny him- 
ce ſelf, and take up his croſs pAILV.“ Thoſe 
who think ſelf-denial not of univerſal obligation, 


will obſerve the word all, and thoſe who think 
the 


the obligation not con/tant will attend to the 
term daily. Theſe two little words cut up by 
che root all the occaſional religious obſervances 
grafted on a worldly life; all tranſient, periodi- 
cal, and temporary acts of piety, which ſome 
would commute ſor habitual thoughtleſſueſs. 
There is indeed ſcarcely a more pitiable being 
than one who, inſtead of making her religion 
the informing principle of all ſhe does, has only 
juſt enough to keep her in continual fear; who 
drudges through her ſtinted excrcifes with a fu- 
perſtitious kind of terror, while her general life 
ſhows that the love of holineſs is not the govern_ 
ing principle in her heart; who ſeems to ſuffer 


a ſtranger to © that liberty wherewith Chriſt has 


crous invention, if the author hazard the pro- 
ducing a real illuſtration of theſe remarks, in 
the inſtance of a lady of this ſtamp, who, re- 
turning from church on a very cold day, and re- 
marking with a good deal of ſelf-complacency 
how much ſhe had ſuffered in the performance 
of her duty, comforted herſelf with emphati- 
cally adding, “ that ſhe hoped however it would 
« anſaver.” 

But there is no permanent comfort in any re- 
ligion, ſhort of that by which the diligent 
Chriſtian ſtrives that all his actions ſhall have 
the love of God for their motive, and the glory 
of God, as well as his own ſalvation, for their 


end; 
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all the pains and penalties of Chriſtianity, but is 


made us free.” Let it not be thought a ludi- 
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end; while to go about to balance one's good 


and bad actions one againſt the other, and to 
take comfort in the occaſional predominance of 


the former, while the cultivation of the princi- 


ple from which they ſhould ſpring is negleQeed, 


is not the road to all thoſe peaceful fruits of the 


ſpirit to which true Chriſtianity conducts the 
humble and penitent believer. 


But I am aware that a better caſt of charac- 


ters than thoſe we have been contemplating ; 
that even the amiable and the well-diſpoſed, 
who, while they want courage to reſiſt what 


they have too much principle to think right, 


and too much ſenſe to juſtify, will yet plead for 
the pallating ſyſtem, aud accuſe theſe remarks 
of unneceflary rigour. They will declare “ that 
« really they are as religious as they can be; 
« they with they were better; they have little 
* ſatisfaction in the life they are leading, yet 
&« they cannot break with the world; they can- 
& not fly in the face of cuſtom it does not be- 
« come individuals like them to oppoſe the tor- 
« rent of faſhion.” Beings ſo intereſting, 
abounding with engaging qualities; who not only 
feel the beauty of goodneſs, but reverence the 
truths of Chriſtianity, and are awfully looking 


for a general judgment, one is grieved to hear 


lament “ that they only do as others do,” when 


| they are perhaps themſelves of ſuch rank and 


importance that if they would begin to do right, 


others would be brought to do as they did. 
One 
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One is grieved, to hear them indolently aſſert, 


that © they wiſh it were otherwiſe,” when they 


poſſfeſs the power to male it otherwiſe, by ſet- 


ting an example which they know would be fol- 


ſowed. One is ſorry to hear them content 
themſelves with declaring, that © they have not 
the courage to be ſingular,” when they mult 
jeel, by ſeeing the influence of their example in 
worſe things, that there would be no ſuch great 
ſingularity in piety urſelf, if once they be- 
came fincerely pious. Beſides, this difſidence 
does not break out on other occaſions. They 
do not bluſh to be quoted as the oppoſers of an 
old mode or the inventors of a new one. Nor 
are they equally backward in being the firſt to 
appear in a ſtrange faſhion, ſuch an one as often 
excites wonder, and ſometimes even offends 


againſt delicacy, Let not then diffidence be 


pleaded as an excuſe on occaſions wherein 
courage would be virtue. 

Will it be thought too harſh a queſtion if we 
venture to aſk theſe gentle characters who are 
thus intrenching themſelves in the imaginary 
ſafety of ſurrounding multitudes, and who ſay 


we only do as others do,” whether they are 


willing to run the tremendous riſk of conſe- 
quences, and to fare as others fare? 


But while theſe plead the authority of Faſhion 


a8 a ſuthcient reaſon for their conformity to the 
world, one who has ſpoken with a paramount 
authority has poſitively ſaid, “ Be ye not con- 
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« formed to the world.” Nay, it is urged ag 
the very badge and diſtinction by which the 
character oppoſite to the Chriſtian is to be 
marked, © that the friendſhip of the world is 
, enmity with God.” 

Temptation to conform to the world was never 
perhaps more irreſiſtible than in the days which 
immediately preceded the Deluge. And no 
man could ever have pleaded the faſbion in order 
to juſtify a criminal aſſimilation with the reign- 
ing manners, with more propriety than the 
Patriarch Noah. He had the two grand and 
contending objects of terror to encounter which 
we have; the fear of ridicule, and the fear of. 


deſtruction ; the dread of fin, and the dread of 


ſingularity. Our cauſe of alarm is at leaſt 
_ equally preſſing with his; for it does not appear, 


even while he was actually obeying the Divine 


command in providing the means of his future 
ſafety, that he /aw any actual ſymptoms of the 
impending ruin. So that in one ſenſe he might 
have truly pleaded as an excuſe for ſlackneſs of 
preparation, „ that all things continued as they 
« were from the beginning ;” while many of 
us, though the ſtorm is begun, never think of 
providing the refuge : though we have had a 
fuller revelation, have ſeen Scripture illuſtrated, 
prophecy fulfilling, with every awful circum- 
ſtance that can either quicken the moſt ſluggiſh 
remiſſneſs, or confirm the feebleſt faith. 


| Beſides 
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Beſides, the Patriarch's plea for following the 
faſhion was ſtronger than you can produce. 


While you mult ſee that many are going wrong, 


he ſaw that none were'going right. All fleſh 
« had corrupted his way before God;“ whilit, 
bleſſed be God! you have ſtill initances enough 
of piety to keep you in countenance. Whilſt 
you lament that the world ſeduces you, (for 


every one has a little world of his own,) your 


world perhaps is only a petty neighbourhood, a 
ſew ſtreets and ſquares; but the Patriarch had 
really the contagion of a whole united world to 
refit : he had literally the example of the whole 
face of the earth to oppoſe. 'The « fear of 
« man” alſo would then have been a more par- 
donable fault, when the lives of the ſame indivi- 


duals who were likely to excite reſpect or fear 


was prolonged many ages, that it can be in the 
mort period now aſſigned to human life. How 
lamentable then, that opinion ſhould operate ſo 
powerfully, when it is but the breath of a being 
io frail and ſo ſhort-lived, 


That he doth ceaſe to be, 
Ere one can ſay he is! 


You who find it ſo difficult to withſtand the 


individual allurement of one modiſh acquain- 


tance, would if you had been in the Patriarch's 
cale have concluded the ſtruggle to be quite 
ineffectual, and ſunk under the ſuppoſed fruit- 
leſflneſs of refiſtance. „ Myſelf,” would you 
not have ſaid ? „ or at moſt my little family of 
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e eight perſons can never hope to ſtop this tor. 


lor 
« rent of corruption; I lament the fruitleſinels 07 
« of oppoſition; I deplore the neceſſity of con- 905 
« formity with the prevailing ſyſtem: but it _ 
« would be a fooliſh preſumption to hope that of { 
« one family can effect a change in the ſtate has 
of the world.” In your own caſe, however, it the 
is not certain to how wide an extent the hearty fan 
union of even fewer perſons in ſuch a cauſe 2006 
might reach: at leaſt is it nothing to do what the - 
the Patriarch did? was it nothing to preſerve Gol 
himſelf ſrom the general deſtruction ? was it bal 
nothing to deliver his own ſoul? was it nothing coves; 
to reſcue the ſouls of his whole family? covet 
A wiſe man will never differ from the world whicl 
jn triſles. It is certainly a mark of a ſound 1 
judgment 10 comply with it whenever we fafely « of 
can; ſuch compliance ſtrengthens our influence ſome 
by reſerving to ourſelves the greater weight ot ters w 
authority on thoſe occaſions, when our con- « He 
{cience obliges us to differ. Thoſe who are pri- Te ea: 
dent will cheerfully conform to all its innocent compa 
uſages; but thoſe who are Chriſtians will be 3 
ſcrupulous in defining which are really innocent now, 1 
previous to their conformity to them. Not anothe: 
What the world, but what the Goſpel calls in- of abſu 
nocent will be found at the grand ſcrutiny to Involve 
have been really ſo. A diſcreet Chriſtian wil chow 
take due pains to be convinced he is right be- compar: 
fore he will preſume to be fingular : but from habits o 


the inflant he is perſuaded that the Goſpel ü 


true, and the world of courſe wrong, he will ro 
wn. longer 
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longer riſk his ſafety by following multitudes, 
or his foul by ſtaking it on human opinion. All 
our molt dangerous miſtakes ariſe from our not 
conſtantly referring our practice to the ſtandard 
of ſcripture, inſtead of the mutable ſtandard of 
human opinion, by which it is impoſſible to fix 
the real value of characters. For this latter 
ſtandard in ſome caſes determines thoſe to be 
good who do not run all the lengths in which 
the notoriouſly bad allow themſelves. The 
Goſpel has an umverſal, the world has a 
local, ſtandard of goodneſs : in certain ſocieties 
certain vices alone are diſhonourable, ſuch as 
coretouſneſs and cowardice ; while thoſe fins of - 
which our Saviour has ſaid, that they which 
commit them „ ſhall not inherit the kingdom 
«of God,” detract nothing from the reſpect 
ſome perſons receive. Nay, thoſe very charac- 
ters whom the Almighty has expreſsly declared 
« He will judge *,” are received, are admired, 
we careſſed, in that which calls itſelf the beſt 
company. | 

But to weigh our actions by one ſtandard 
now, when we know they will be judged by 
another hereafter, would be reckoned the height 
of abſurdity in any tranſactions but thoſe which 
involve the intereſts of eternity. How readeſt 
« thou ?” is a more ſpecific direction than any 
comparative view of our own habits with the 
habits of others: and at the final bar it will be 


of 


* Hebrews, Xilt. 4. 
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of little avail that our actions have riſen aboye 
thoſe of bad men, if our views and principles 
ſhall be found to have been in oppoſition to the 
Goſpel of Chrilt. - 

Nor is their practice more commendable, who 
are ever on the watch to pick out the worſt ac- 
tions of good men, by way of juſtifying their 
own conduct on the compariſon. The faults of 
the beſt men, “ for there is not a juſt man upon 
« the earth who ſinneth not,” can in no wiſe 
Juſtify the errors of the worſt : and it is not in- 
variably the example of even good men that we 
muſt take for our unerring rule of conduct: nor 
is it by a ſingle action that either they or we 
ſhall be judged ; for in that caſe who could be 
ſaved ? but it is by the general prevalence of 
right principles and good habits; by the predo- 
minance of holineſs and righteouſneſs, and tem- 
perance in the lite, and by the power of humility, 
faith and love in the heart. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


On the leading doctrines of Chriſtianity. The cor- 
ruption of human nature. The doctrine of re- 
demption.— The neceſſity of a change of heart, 
and of the divine influences to produce that 

change. With a ſketch of the Chriflian cbarac- 


ter. | 

| — 
1h E author having in this little work taken 
a view of the falſe notions often imbibed in 
early life from a bad education, and of their 
pernicious effects; end having attempted to 
point out the reſpeCtive remedies to theſe ; ſhe 


would now draw all that has been ſaid to a 
point, and declare plainly what ſhe humbly con- 


ceives to be the ſource whence all theſe falſe 
notions, and this wrong conduct really proceed: 
The prophet Jeremiah ſhall anſwer : „It is be- 
_ © caule they have forſaken the fountain of liv- 
« ing waters, and have hewn out to themſelves 
« cilterns, broken ciſterns that can hold no 
% water.” It is an ignorance paſt belief of 


what Chriſtianity really is: the remedy, there- 


fore, and the only remedy that can be applied 
with any proſpect of ſucceſs, is RELIiG10N, and 


by Religion ſhe would be underſtood to mean 


the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. 
It 
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It has been before hinted, that Religion ſhould 
be taught at an early period of liſe; that chil. 
dren ſhould be brought up in the nurture and 
« 2dmonition of the Lord.” The manner in which 
they ſhould be taught has likewiſe with great 
plainneſs been ſuggeſted ; that it thould be done 
In ſo lively and familiar a manner as to make Re- 
ligion amiable, and her ways to appear, what they 
really are, * ways of pleaſantneſs.” And a flight 
ſketch has been given of the genius of Chriſti— 
anity, by which her amiableneſs would more 
clearly appear. But this, being a ſubject of ſuch 
vaſt importance, compared with which every 
other ſubject ſinks into nothing it ſeems not 
ſufficient to ſpeak on the doctrines and duties of 
Chriſtianity in detached parts, but it is of import- 
ance to point out, though in a brief manner, 
the mutual dependance of one doctrine upon 
another, and the influence which theſe doc- 
trines have upon the heart and life, ſo that the 
duties of Chriſtianity may be ſeen to grow out of 
its doFrines : by which it will appear that Chriſ— 
tian virtue differs eſſentially from Pagan: it is of 
a quite different kind: the plant itſelf is differ- 
ent, it comes from a different root, and grows in 


a different ſoil. 
It will be ſeen how the humbling doctrine of 


the corruption of human nature, which has fol- 
jowed from the corruption of our firſt parents, 
makes way for the bright diſplay of redeeming 
love. How from the abaſing thought that © we 

| « are 
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« are all as ſheep going aſtray, every one in his 
« own way:“ that none can return to the ſhep- 
herd of our ſouls, “ except the Father draw 
« him:” that © the natural man cannot receive 
« the things of the ſpirit, becauſe they are ſpirt- 
« tually diſcerned :” how from this humiliating 
view of the helplefſreſs, as well as the corruption 


of human nature, we are to turn to that anima- 


ting doctrine, the offer of divine affiflance. So 
that, though human nature will appear from this 
view in a deeply degraded ſtate, and conſequent- 
ly all have cauſe for humility, yet not one has 
cauſe ſor deſpair : the diſeaſe indeed is dreadful, 
but a phyſician is at hand, both able and willing 


to ſave us: though we are naturally “without 
« ſtrength, our help is laid upon one that is 


« mighty.” | 

We ſhould obſerve then, that the doctrines of 
our Saviour are, if I may ſo ſpeak, like his coat, 
all woven into one piece. We ſhould get ſuch 
a view of their reciprocal dependence as to be 
perſuaded that without a deep ſenſe of our own 


corruptions we can never ſeriouſly believe in a 


D2aviour, becauſe the ſubſtantial and acceptable 
belief in Him muſt always ariſe from the convic- 
tion of our want of Him; that without a firm 
perſuaſion that the Holy Spirit can alone reſtore 
our fallen nature, rephr the ruins of fin, and re- 
new the image of God upon the heart, we never 
ſhall be brought to ſerious, humble prayer for 
repentance and reſtoration ; and that, without 
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this repentance there is no ſalvation : for though puts 
_ Chriſt has died for us, and conſequently to Him _ oft 
alone we muſt look as a Saviour, yet he has amo! 
| himſelf declared that he will ſave none but true taker 
penitents. | OD oppo! 
| part]; 
ON THE DOCTRINE OF HUMAN CORRUPTION, 2 hab 
To come now to a more particular ſtatement luppo 
of theſe doctrines.— When an important edifice purſui 
is about to be erected, a wiſe builder will dig to be 
deep, and look well to the foundations, knowing of the 
that without this the fabrick will not be likely This 
to ſtand. The foundation of the Chriſtian reli- er foun 
gion, out of which the whole ſtructure may be mY 
faid to ariſe, appears to be the doctrine of the 15 _ 
fall of man from his original ſtate of righteouſ- 4 ich i 
neſs; and of the corruption and helpleſſneſs of YE 8 
human nature, which are the conſequences of elſty o 
this fall, and which is the natural {tate of every xt, 
one born into the world. To this doctrine it is n More 
important to conciliate the minds, more eſpeci- 2 
ally of young perſons, who are peculiarly diſpoſ- 2 ten 
ed to turn away from it as a moroſe, unamiable, 4 ag 
and gloomy idea : they are apt to accuſe thoſe | *þ 4 
who are more ſtrict and ſerious, of unneceſſary g i e 
ſeverity, and to ſuſpect them of thinking unjult- Fre Ca 
ly ill of mankind. Some of the reaſons which wy Y 
prejudice the inexperienced againſt the doctrine Wii 
in queſtion appear to be the following. A 4 Or 
Young perſons themſelves have ſeen little of | ron 


the world. In pleaſurable ſociety the world 
puts 
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puts on its moſt amiable appearance; and that 
ſoftneſs and urbanity which prevail, particularly 
amongſt perſons of faſhion, are liable to be miſ- 
taken for more than they are really worth. The 
oppoſition to this doctrine in the young, ariſes 
partly from ingenuouſneſs of heart, partly from 
2 habit of indulging themſelves in favourable 


ſuppoſitions reſpecting the world, rather than of 


purſuing truth, which is always the grand thing 
to be purſued ; and partly from the popularity 
of the tenet, that every body is ſo wonderfully good ! 
This error in youth has however a ſtill deep- 
er foundation, which is their not having a right 
ſtandard of moral good and evil, in conſequence 
of their already partaking of the very corruption 
which is ſpoken of; they are therefore apt to 
have no very ſtrict ſenſe of duty, or of the ne- 
ceſſity of a right and religious motive to every 
at, | 
Moreover, young people uſually do not know 
lnemfelves. Not having yet been much expoſ- 
ed to temptation, owing to the prudent reſtraints. 
n which they have been kept, they little ſuſpect 
bo what lengths in vice they themſelves are lia- 
ile to be tranſported, nor how far others actu- 
x are carried who are ſet free from thoſe re- 
rants, 


Having laid down theſe as ſome of the cauſes 


Flat ſtrong grounds the doctrine itſelf ſtands. 


Profane 


llerror on this point, I proceed to obſerve on 
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Profane hiſtory abundantly confirms this 
truth: the - hiſtory of the world being in fact 
little elſe than the hiſtory of the crimes of the hu. 
man race. Even though the annals of remote 
ages lie ſo involved in obſcurity, that ſome de- 
gree of uncertainty attaches itſelf to many of the 
events recorded, yet this one melancholy truth is 
always clear, that moſt of the miſeries which 
have been brought upon mankind, have proceed- 

ed from this general depravity. 
The world we now live in ſurniſhes abundant 
proof of this truth. In a world formed on the 
deceitful theory of thoſe who aſſert the inno- 
cence and dignity of man, almoſt all the profeſ- 
ſions, fince they would have been rendered uſe- 
lefs by ſuch a ſtate of innocence, would not have 
exiſted. Without fin we may nearly preſume 
there would have been no ſickneſs ;. ſo that eve- 
ry medical profeſſor is a ſtanding evidence of 
this ſad truth. Sin not only brought ſickneſs but 
death into the world; conſequently every fune- 
ral preſents a more irrefragable argument than 
a thouſand ſermons. Had man perſeveted in 
his original integrity, there could have been no 
litigation, for there would be no conteſts about 
property in a world where none would be in- 
clined to attack it. Profeſſors of law, therefore, 
from the attorney who proſecutes for a treſpaſs 
to the pleader who defends a criminal, or the 
judge who condemns him, loudly confirm the 
doctrine. Every victory by fea or land ſhould 
* | teach 
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teach us to rejoice with humiliation, for con- 
queſt itſelf brings a terrible, though ſplendid at- 
teſtation to the truth of the fall of man. 

Even thoſe who deny the doctrine, act uni- 
verſally more or leſs on the principle. Why do 
we all ſecure our houſes with bolts, and bars, 
and locks? Do we take theſe ſteps to defend 
our lives or property from any particular fear? 
from any ſuſpicion of this neighbour, or that 
ſervant, or the other invader ? No: It is from 
a practical eonviction of the common depravity z 
from a conſtant, pervading, but undefined dread 
of impending evil ariſing from the ſenſe of gene- 
ral corruption. Are not priſons built, and laws 
enacted, on the ſame practical principle? 

But not to deſcend to the more degraded part 
of our ſpecies. Why in the faireſt tranſaction 
of buſineſs is nothing executed' without bonds, 
receipts, and notes of hand ? Why does not a 
perfect confidence in the dignity of human nature 
aboliſh all theſe ſecurities ; if not between ene- 
mies, or people indifferent to each other, yet at 
leaſt between friends and kindred, and the moſt 
honourable connections? Why, but becauſe of 
that univerſal ſuſpicion between man and man, 
which, by all we ſee, and hear, and feel, is be- 
come interwoven with our very make ? Though 
we do not entertain any mdividzal ſuſpicion, 
nay, though we have the ſtrongeſt perſonal con- 
fidence, yet the acknowledged principle of con- 
duct has this doctrine for its baſis. «I will 
take 
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ce take-a receipt, though it were from my 
« brother,” is the eſtabliſhed voice of mankind, 
or, as I have heard it more artfully put, by a 
fallacy of which the very diſguiſe diſcovers the 
principle, „Think every man honeſt, but deal 
6 with h him as if you knew him to be other. 
&« wile.” And as, in a ſtate of innocence, the 
beaſts, it is preſumed, would not have. bled for 
the ſuſtenance of man, ſo their parchments 
would not have been wanted as inſtruments of 
his ſecurity againſt his fellow man *. 

But the grand arguments for this doctrine muſt 
be drawn from the Holy Scriptures :. and theſe, 


beſides implying it almoſt continually, expreſgly 


aſſert it; and that in inſtances too numerous to 
be all of them brought forward here. Of theſe 
may I be allowed to produce a few? © God fav 
« that the wickedneſs of man was great, and that 


« every imagination of the thoughts of his heart | 


« was only evil continually :”—« God looked 
ee upon the earth, and behold, it was corrupt; for 
« all flaſb had corrupted his way upon the earth. 


„% And it repented the Lord that he had made 


« man on the earth, and it grieved him at bi 
« Heart +.” This is a picture of mankind before 


* Biſhop Butler diſtin ly declares this truth to be evi- 
dent, from experience as well as Revelation, „ that this 


world exhibits an idea of a Ruin ;” and Je will hazard 


much who ventures to aſſert that Butler defended Chril- 
tianity upon principles unconſonant to reaſons phivoſaply, 
or ſound experience. 


- 
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the fleod ; and the doctrine receives additional 
confirmation in Scripture, when it ſpeaks of 
the times which followed after that tremendous 
judgment had taken place. The Pſalms abound 


« They are al/ gone aſide ; there is none that 
« doeth good, no not one.” —* In thy fight,” ſays 
David, addreſſing the Moſt High, © ſhall no man 
« living be Juſtified,” Job, in his uſual lofty 
rain of interrogation, aſks, '« What is man 
« that he ſhould be clean, and he that is born 
„of a woman that he ſhould be righteous ? 
« Behold the heavens are not clean in His 


0 boht, how much more abominable and filthy 


« 1s man, who drinketh iniquity like water?“ 
Nor do the Scriptures ſpeak of this corrupti- 

on as ariſing only from occaſional temptation, or 

from mere extrinſic cauſes. The wiſe man tells 


the heart is deceitful above all things, and 
x deſperately wicked :” and David plainly ſtates 
the doQtrine : „ Behold, I was ſhapen in iniqui- 
« ty, and in fin did my mother conceive me.” 
Can language be more explicit? 

The New Teſtament corroborates the Old. 
Our Lord's reproof of Peter ſeems to take the 


doctrine for granted: „ Thou ſavoureſt not the 


* things that be of God, but thaſe that be of 


* man” clearly intimating, that the ways of 


man are oppoſite to the ways of God. And 
our Saviour, in that affecting diſcourſe to his 


diſciples, 


in lamentations on the depravity of man. 


us, that « fooliſhneſs is bound up in the heart 
«of a child?“ the prophet Jeremiah aſſures us, 
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diſciples, obſerves to them that, as they wer: in 
by his grace made different from others, there. and 
fore they muſt expect to be hated by thoſe wh; in i 
were ſo unlike them. And it ſhould be part. a 
cularly obſerved, as another proof that the world bear 
is wicked, that our Lord conſidered & eg. an 1 
as oppoſed to him and to his diſciples. « If je merj 
« were of the world, the world would love its but 1 
cc own; but I have choſen you out of the not 1 
« world, therefore the world hateth you” * * 
8 John, writing to his Chriſtian church; ſtate eribe 
the ſame truth: We know that we are of God, « G 
« and the whole world lieth in wickedneſs.” « to 
Man in his natural and unbelieving ſtate i; « 80 
likewiſe repreſented as in a ſtate of guilt, au „ Ge 
under the diſpleaſure of Almighty God. „He g. 2 
« that believeth not the Son {hall not ſee life; ing 0 
« but the wrath of God abideth on him.“ Divin 
Here, however, if it be objected, that the he « qe 


then who never heard of the Goſpel will not aſſu- « gf 
edly be judged by it; the Saviour's anſwer to ſuc not in 
curious inquirers concerning the ſtate of other paſſed 


is, © Strive to enter in at the (trait gate.“ It Spirit 
enough for us to believe that God will judge al prope; 
men according to their opportunities. But vii be fur 
whatever mercy he may judge thoſe who, livin; ing to 
in a land of darkneſs, are without knowledge the na 
his revealed law, our buſineſs is not with then contin 
but with ourſelves. It is our buſineſs to conideMl influen 
what mercy he will extend to thoſe who, NT again 

ly L and 


* John, XV. 19, 
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in a Chriſtian country, abounding with means 
and ordinances, where the Goſpel is preached 
in its purity; it is oft buſineſs to inquire how he 
will deal with thoſe who ſhut their eyes to its 
beams, who cloſe their ears to its truths. For 
an unbeliever, who has paſſed his life in the 
meridian of Scripture light, or for an outward 
but unfruitful profeſſor of Chriſtianity, I know 
not what hope the Goſpel holds out. 

Ihe natural ſtate of man is again thus deſ- 
cribed : The carnal mind is enmity againſt 
« God z (awful thought J) for it is not ſubject 
« to the law of God, neither indeed can be. 
So then they that are in the fleſh cannot pleaſe 
« God.” What the Apoſtle means by being ir: 
the Heſb, is evident by what follows; for ſpeak- 
ing of thoſe whoſe hearts were changed by 
Divine grace, he ſays, „ But ye are n in the 
« fleſh, but in the ſpirit, if ſo be that the Spirit 
« of God dwell in you :” that is, you are now 
not in your natural ſtate : the change that has 
paſſed on your minds by the influence of the 
Spirit of God is ſo great, that your ſtate may 
properly be called being in the ſpirit. It may 
be further obſerved that the ſame Apoſtle, writ- 
ing to the churches of Galatia, tells them, that 
the natural corruption of the human heart is 
continually oppoſing the ſpirit of holineſs which 
mfluences the regenerate. “ The fleſh luſteth 
© againſt the ſpirit, and the ſpirit againſt the fleſh, 
« and theſe are contrary the one to the other ;” 
8 which 
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| (« fri 
which paſſage by the way, at the ſame time that matte 
it proves the corruption of the heart, proves « 7h, 


the neceſſity of divine influences. And the « ey. 
Apoſtle, with reſpect to himſelf, freely con. At 
feſſes and deeply laments the workings of this oppo! 
corrupt principle: * O wretched man that! ſeem 


% am!” &c. | ſinleſ 
It has been objected by ſome who have oppol- that | 
ed this doctrine, that the ſame Scriptures which indee 
ſpeak of mankind as being innere, ſpeak of is a p 
ſome as being righteous 5 and hence they would Ing o. 
argue, that though this depravity of human « dou 
nature may be general, yet it cannot be univerſal, «cen 
This objection, when examined, ſerves only, 
like all other objeCtions againſt the truth, to 
eſtabliſſ that which it was intended to deſtroy. 
For what do the Scriptures aſſert reſpecting the 
righteous ? That there are ſome whoſe princi- 
ples, views, and conduct, are ſo different from 
the reſt of the world, and from what theirs 
themſelves once were, that theſe perſons 
are honoured with the peculiar title of the 
4 ſons of God, But no where do the Scrip- 
tures aſſert that even theſe are ſinleſ5 ; on the 
_ contrary their faults are frequently mentioned; 
and perſons of this claſs are moreover repre- 
ſented as thoſe on whom a great change has pal: 
as having been formerly « dead in treſpaſſes and 
« ſins ;” but as „being now called out of dark 
d neſs into light ;” as © franſlated into the king- 
« dom. of God's dear Son ;” as « having paſes 

| | & from 
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« from death to life.” And St. Paul put this 
matter paſt all doubt, by expreſsly aſſerting that 
« they were all by nature the children of wrath 
4 even as others.“ 

It might be well to aſk certain perſons who 
oppoſe the doctrine in queſtion, and who alſo 
ſeem to talk as if they thought there were many - 
ſnleſs people in the world, how they expect 
that ſuch ſinleſs people will be ſaved ? (though 
indeed to talk of an innocent perſon being ſaved” 
is a palpable contradiction in terms; it is talk» 
ing of curing a man already in health.) „Un- 
« doubtedly,” ſuch will ſay, „they will be re- 
« ceived into thoſe abodes of bliſs prepared for 
the righteous.” But be it remembered, there 
is but one way to theſe bliſsful abodes, and that 
5, through Jeſus Chriſt : “ For there is none 
« other name given among men whereby we 
6 muſt be ſaved.” If we aſk whom did Chriſt 
come to ſaye ? the Scripture directly anſwers, 
He came into the world to ſave finners > — 
His name was called Jeſus, becauſe he came 
6 to ſave his people from their fins.” When St. 
John was favoured with a heavenly viſion, he 
tells us, that he beheld “ a great multitude 
" which no man could number, of all nations, 
*and kindred, and people, and tongues, ſtand- 
© ing before the throne, and before the Lamb, 
* cloathed with white robes :” that one of the. 
heavenly inhabitants informed him who they 
vere: “ Theſe are they who come out of great 

8 4. tribulation, 
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| 


ce tribulation, and have waſhed their robes, and 
« made them white in the blood of the Lamb; 
et therefore are they beſore the throne of God, 
ce and ſerve Him day and night in his Temple; 
„ and He that ſitteth on the throne ſhall dwell 
« among them; they ſhall hunger no more, 
&« neither ſhall the ſun light on them, nor any 
et heat; for the Lamb which is in the midſt of 
« them ſhall feed them, and lead them :otiving 
« fountains of waters, and mo ſhall v pe wy 
« all tears from their eyes.” 

We may gather from this deſcription what 
| theſe glorious and happy beings once were: they 
were ſinful creatures: their robes were not 
Spotleſs « © They bad waſbed them, and made 
« them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
They are likewiſe generally repreſented as hav. 
ing been once a /ufering people: they came out 
of great tribulation. They are deſcribed as 

having overcome the great tempter of mankind, 
« by the blood of the Lamb * :” as they who 
« follow the Lamb whereſoever he goeth :” 

« redeemed from among men 4.” And their 
employment in the regions of bliſs 1s a farther con- 
firmation of the doctrine of which we are 
treating. © The great multitude,” &c. &c. we 
are told, „ ſtood and cried with a loud voice, 
« Salvation to our God, who ſitteth upon tie 
« throne, and to the Lamb !” Here we ſee the 
aſcribe their ſalvation to Chriſt, and conſequent 


I 


„Rev. xii, 14. f Rev. xiv. 4+ 
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y their preſent happineſs to his atoning blood. 
And in another of their celeſtial anthems, they 
ſay in like manner : « Thou waſt flain, and haſt 
« redeemed us to God by 'Thy blood, out of 
« every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
«nation “.“ | | 
By all this it is evident, that men of any 
other deſcription than redeemed finners muſt gain 
admittance to heaven ſome other way than that 
which the Scriptures point out; and alſo that 
when they ſhall arrive there, ſo different will be 
their employment, that they muſt have an an- 
them peculiar to themſelves. 
Nothing is more adapted to « the caſting 
« down of high imaginations,” and to promote 
humility, than this reflection, that heaven 
is always in Scripture pointed out not as the re- 
ward of the innocent, but as the hope of the 
penitent. This, while it is calculated to “ ex- 
« clude boaſting,” the temper the moſt oppoſite 
to the Goſpel, is yet the moſt ſuited to afford 
comfort; for were heaven promiſed as the re- 
ward of innocence, who could attain to it ? 
but being, as it is, the promiſed portion of 
faith and repentance, who is compelled to mils 
ite 
It is urged that the belief of this doctrine of our 
corruption produces many ill effects, and there- 
fore it ſhould be diſcouraged.— That it does not 
produce thoſe ill effects, when not miſunderſtood or 
82 partially 
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partially repreſented, we ſhall attempt to ſhow. 


at the ſame time let it be obſerved, if it be 
really true we muſt not reject it on account of 
any of theſe ſuppoſed ill-conſequences. Truth 
may often be attended with diſagreeable effects, 
but if it be truth it muſt ſtill be purſued. I, 
for inſtance, treaſon ſhould exiſt in a country, 
every one knows the diſagreeable effects which 
will follow ſuch a conviction; but our not believing 
ſuch treaſon to exiſt, will not prevent ſuch effect 
following it ; on the contrary, our believing it 
may prevent the conſequences. 

It is objected, that this doctrine debaſes bs 
man nature, and that finding fault with the 
building is only another way of finding fault 
with the architect. To the firſt part of this 
objection it may be remarked, that if man be 
really a corrupt, fallen being, it is proper to re- 
preſent him as ſuch: the fault then lies in the 
man, and not in the doctrine, which only ſtates 


the truth. As to the inference which is ſup- 


poſed to follow, namely, that it throws the fault 
upon the Creator, it proceeds upon the falſe ſup- 
poſition that man's preſent corrupt ſtate is the 
ſlate in which he was originally created : and 


alſo that God has left him unavoidably to periſh 


in it, whereas although “ in Adam we die, in 
« Chriſt we ſhall be made alive.” 

It is likewiſe objected, that as this doftrin 
muſt give us ſuch a bad opinion of mankind, i 


mult conſequently produce ill-will, hatred, and 
ſuſpicion. 
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ſuſpicion. But it ſhould be remembered, that | 
it gives us no worſe an opinion of other men | 

f 


than it gives us of ourſelves; ſuch views of 
our{:lves have a very ſalutary effect, inaſmuch 
as they have à tendency to produce humility ; | 
and humility is not likely to produce ill-will to 
others, „ for only from pride cometh conten- +0 
« tion :” and as to the views it gives us of man- | 
kind, it repreſents us as fellow-ſufferers ; arid 
ſurely the conſideration that we are companions 
in miſery is not calculated to produce hatred. 
The truth is, theſe effects have actually follow- 
ed from a falſe and partial view of the ſubject. 
Old perſons who have ſeen much of the world, 
and who have little religion, are apt to be ſtrong 
in their belief of man's actual corruption; but 
not taking it up on Chriſtian grounds, this be- 
lief in them-ſhews itſelf in a narrow and malig- 
nant temper z. in uncharitable judgment, and 
harſh opinions. | 
Suſpicion and hatred alſo are the uſes to 01 ich 
Rochefaucault and the other French philoſo- 
phers have converted this doctrine: their acute 
minds intuitively found the corruption of man, 
and they ſaw it without its concomitant and 
correcting doctrine: they allowed man to be a 
depraved creature, but diſallowed his high ori- 
ginal : they found him in a low ſtate, but did 
not conceive of him as having fallen from a bets 
ter. They repreſent him rather as a brute than 
an apoſtate; not taking into the account that 
his 
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his preſent degraded nature and depraved facul. 
ties are not his origina] ſtate : that he is not ſuch 
as he came out of the hands of his Creator, but 
ſuch as he has been made by fin. Nor do they 


know that he has not even now loſt all remains 
of his primitive dignity, but is ſtill capable of a 


re ſtoration more glorious 
Than is dreamt of in their philoſophy. 


Perhaps, too, they know from what they feel, 
all the evil to which man is inclined z but they 
do not know, for they have not felt, all the good 
of which he is capable by the ſuperinduCtion of 
the divine principle : thus they aſperſe human 
nature inſtead of repreſenting it fairly, and in 
ſo doing it is zhey who: calumniate the great 
Creator, | 

The doctrine of corruption is likewiſe accuſed 
of being a glooniy, diſcouraging doctrine, and 
an enemy to joy and comfort. Now ſuppoſe 
this objection true in its fulleſt extent. Is it 


any way unreaſonable that a being fallen into a 
Nate of fin, under the diſpleaſure of Almighty 
God, ſhould feel ſerionſiy alarmed at being in 


ſuch a ſtate ? Is the condemned criminal blamed 
becauſe he is not merry? And would it be 


eſteemed a kind action to perſuade him that he 


is not condemned in order to make him ſo? 
But this charge 1s not true in the ſenſe intended 


by thoſe who bring it forward. Thoſe who be- 


lieve this doctrine are not the molt gloomy people, 
When, 


— 
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When, indeed, any one by the influence of the 
Holy Spirit is brought to view his ſtate as it 
really is, a ſtate of guilt and danger, it 1s natural 
that fear ſhould be excited in his mind, but it is 
ſuch a fear as impels him “ to flee from the 
« wrath to come?“ it is ſuch a fear as moved 
Noah to „ prepare an ark to the ſaving of his 
« houſe.” Such an one will likewiſe feel r- 
row 5 not however © the ſorrow of the world 
« which worketh death,” but that godly ſorrow 
which worketh repentance ; ſuch an one is in a 
proper ſtate to receive the glorious doctrine we 
are next about to contemplate ; namely, 


THAT GOD so LOVED THE WORLD, THAT 
HE GAVE HIS ONLY BEGOTTEN SON, THAT 
WHOSOEVER BELIEVED ON HIM SHOULD NO'C 
PERISH, BUT HAVE EVERLASTING LIFE. 


Of this doctrine it is of the laſt importance 
to form juſt views, for as it is the only doctrine 
which can keep the humble penitent from de- 
fpair, ſo on the other hand, great care mult be 
taken that falſe views of it do not lead us to pre- 
ſumption. In order to underſtand it rightly, 
we muſt not fill our minds with our own reaſou- 
ings upon it, which is the way in which ſome. 
good people have been milled, but we muſt be- 
take ourſelves to the Scriptures, wherein we 
ſhall find the doQtrine ſtated ſo plainly as to ſhew 
that the miſtakes have not ariſen from a want 


of 
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of clearneſs in the Scriptures, but from a defire. 
to make it hend to ſome favourite notions, 
While it has been rejected by ſome, it has been 
ſo mutilated by others, as hardly to fetam any 
reſemblance to the Scripture doctrine of re. 
demption. We are told in the beautiful paſſage 
laſt quoted itt ſource the love of God to a loſt 
world: — h the Redeemer was—the Son of 
God :—the end for which this plan was formed 
and executed That whoſoever believed in 
« him ſhould not periſh, but have everlaſting 
life.“ There is nothing furely in all this to 
promote gioomineſs, Tf kindneſs and mercy 
have a tendency to win and warm the heart, 
here is every incentive to joy and chearfulneſs, 
Chriſtianity looks kindly towards all, and with 
peculiar fendernefs on ſuch, as, from humbling 


views of their own unworthineſs, might be led THA 
to fancy themſelves excluded: - we are exprelsly 
told, that « Chriſt died for all;”—that © he It 
« taſted death for every man:“ 2 « he 7eal 
« died for the ſins of the whole world. Ac- grace 
cordingly he has commanded that his 4 trine 
ſhould be „ preached to every creature; which all in 
is in effect declaring that not a ſingle human ll for 1 
being is excluded: for to preach the Goſpel is this 
to offer a Saviour: —and the Saviour in the & rea, 
plaipeſt language offers himſelf to all, —declar- obſer) 
ing to «all the ends of the earth”— &« look unto that « 


« me and be ſaved.” It is therefore an unde- us th 
niable 
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niable truth, that no one will periſh for want of 
a Saviour, but for rejeFing him. 

But to ſuppoſe that becauſe Chriſt has died for 
the „ fins of the whole world,” the whole world 
will therefore be ſaved, is a molt fatal miflake ; 
in the ſame book which tells us that “ Chriſt 

died for all,” we have likewiſe this awful ad- 
monition : © Strait is the gate, and fav there. 
ec be that find it;“ which, whether it be under- 
| Rood of the immediate reception of the Goſpel, 
or of the final uſe which was too likely to be 
made of it, gives no encouragement: to hope 
that all will entitle . themſelves to its reward. 

And whilft it declares that « there is no other 
name whereby we may be ſaved but the name 
«of Jeſus,” it likewiſe declares - 


THAT . *6-WITHOUT HOLINESS NO MAN SHALT. © 
«© SEE THE LORD.” 


It is much to be feared that ſome, in their 
zeal to defend the Goſpel dectrines of free 
grace, have materially injured the Goſpel doc- 
trine of holineſs : ſtating, that Chriſt has done 
all in ſuch a ſenſe, as that there is nothing left 
lor us to do. — But do the Scriptures-hold out 
this language ?—« Come, ſor all things are 
ready, is the Goſpel call; in which we may 
obſerve, that at the ſame time that it tells us 
that “ all things are ready,” it nevertheleſs tells 
us that we muſt « gorme.” Food being provided 

83 | for 
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for us will not benefit us except we - partake of 


it.—It will not avail us that « Chriſt our paſſo- 
« ver is ſacrificed for us,” unleſs “ we keep the 
* feaſt.” We muſt male uſe of * the fountain 
„ which is opened,” if we would.be purified, 
40 All, indeed, who are athirſt are invited to take 
of the waters of life freely;“ but if we feel 
no ée thirft;” if we do not drink, their ſaving 
qualities are of no avail. 
It is the more neceſſary to inſiſt on this in the 
preſent day, as there is a worldly and ſaſhion- 
able, as well as a low and ſectarian Antinomian- 
iſm ; there lamentably prevails in the world an 
unwarranted aſſurance of Salvation, founded on 
A light, vague, and general confidence in what 
| Chriſt has done and ſuffered for us, as if the 
great object of his doing and ſuffering had been 
to emancipate us from all obligations to duty and 
obedience; and as if, becauſe he died for ſin- 
ners, we might therefore fafely and comiortadly 
go on to hve in fin, contenting ourſelves with 
now and then a tranſient, formal, and unmean- 
ing avowal of our unworthineſs, our obligation, 
and the all- ſufficiency of þis atonement. | By 
this quit-rent, of which all the coſt conſiſts in 
the acknowledgment, the ſenſual, the worldly, 
and the vain, hope to find a refuge in heaven, 
when driven from the enjoyments of this world. 
But this indolent Chriſtianity is no where taught 
in the Bible. The faith inculcated here is not 


hazy, e faith, but that faith which 
60 produceih 
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« produceth obedience,“ that faith which “ work- 
« eth by love,” that faith of which the practical 
language is—* Strive that you may enter in;”— 
« So run that you may obtain 4”—5So fight that 
« you may lay hold on eternal life :”—that faith 
which directs us „ not to be weary in well 
doing; — which ſays, © Work out your 
« own ſalvation:'— never forgetting at the 
ſame time „ that it is God which worketh in 
« us both to will and to do.”—Are thoſe rich 
ſupplies of grace which the Goſpel offers ; are 
thoſe abundant aids of the ſpirit which it pro- 
miſes, tendered to the lothful No. God will 
have all his gilts improved. Grace muſt be 
uſed, or it will be withdrawn. The Almighty 
thinks it not derogatory to his free grace to 
declare, that & thoſe only who do his command- 


« ments have right to the tree of life.” And 
the Scrrptures repreſent it as not derogatory to 


the /acrifice of Chriſt, to follow his example in 
well-doing. The only caution is, that we muſt 
not work in our own ſtrength, nor bring in our 
contribution of works as if in aid of the ſup- 
poſed deficiency of His merits. 

For we muſt not in our over-caution fancy, 
that becauſe Chriſt has „ redeemed us from the 
„ curſe of the law,” we are therefore without 
a law. In acknowledging Chriſt as a deliverer, 
we muſt not forget that he is a law-giver too, 
and that we are expreſsly commanded « to ſui- 
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« fit the law of Chriſt :” if then we wiſh 1 
know what his laws are, we muſt « ſearch the 
« Scriptures,” eſpecially the New Teſtament ; 
there we ſhall find him declaring 


7 


THE ABSOLUTE NECESSITY OF A CHANCE or 
HEART AND LIFE; 


Our Saviour ſays, that « except a man be born 
„c again, he cannot ſee the kingdom of God:“ 
that it is not a mere acknowledging His autho- 

rity, calling him Lord, Lord,” that will avail 
any thing, except we Do what He commands: 
that any thing ſhort of this is like a'man build- 

ing his houſe upon the ſands, which, when the 
ſtorms come on, will certainly fall. In like 
manner the Apoſtles are continually enforcing 
the neceſlity of this change, which they deſcribe 
under the various names of „ the new man *;” 
e the new creature +,”—« a transformation 

« into the image of God $z”—* a participation 
« of the divine nature 5.“ Nor is this change 
repreſented as conſiſting merely in a change of 
religious opinions; nor in exchanging groſs {ins 
for thoſe which are more ſober and reputable; 
nor in renouncing the ſins of youth, and aſſum- 
ing thoſe of a quieter period of life; nor in 
leaving off evil practices becauſe men are grown 


tired of them, or find they injure their credit, 
of y | healthy 


% 


* Epheſfinns, iv. 24. + f Galatians, vi. 15. 
J 2 Corin.hians, xii. Þ{ 2 Peter, i, 4. 
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health, or fortune; nor does it conſiſt in inof- 
fenfiveneſs and obliging manners, nor indeed i in 
any merely outwward re formation. 
But the change conſiſts in „ being renewed 
« in the ſpirit of our minds” in being * con- 
« formed to the image of the Son of God in 
being © called out of darkneſs into His marvel- 
« Jous light.” And the whole of this great 
change, its beginning, progreſs, and final ac- 
compliſhment, for it is repreſented as a gradual 
change, 1s aſcribed to 


THE INFLUENCES OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


Me are perpetually reminded of our utter in- 
ability to help our ſelves, that we may fet the 
higher value on thoſe gracious aids which are 
held out to us. We are taught that « we are 
« not ſufficient to think any thing as of out- 
« ſelves, but our ſufficiency is of God.” And 
when we are told that “ if we live after the 
« fleſh, we ſhall die,” we are at the ſame time 
reminded, that it is © through the /pirit that we 
„ muſt mortiſy the deeds of the body. „ 
are likewiſe cautioned that we „ grieve not 
© the Holy Spirit of God:“ that we « quench 
« not the Spirit.” By all which expreſſions, 
and many others of like import, we are taught 
that, while we are to aſcribe with humble grati- 
tude every good thought, word, and work, to, 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, we are not to 
look 
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look on ſuch influences as ſuperſeding our own 
exertions : and it is plain that we may reject the 
gracious offers of aſſiſtance, ſince otherwiſe there 
would be no occaſion to caution us not to do it. 
The Scriptures have illuſtrated this in terms 
which are familiar indeed, but which are there- 
fore only the more condeſcending and endearing, 
&« Behold, I ſtand at the door and knock. If any 
c man hear my voice and open the door, I will 
« come in to him, and will ſup with him, and 
« he with me.” Obſerve, it is not ſaid, if any 
man will not liſten to me, I wil! force open the 
door. But if we refuſe admittance to ſuch a 
gueſt, we mult abide by the conſequences. 
This ſublime doctrine of divine aſſiſtance is 
the more to be prized, not only on account of 
our own helpleſſneſs, but from the additional 
conſideration of the powerful adverſary with 
whom the Chriſtian has to contend : an article 
of our faith by the way, which is growing in- 
to general diſrepute among the politer claſſes of 
ſociety. Nay, there is a kind of ridicule attached 
to the very ſuggeſtion of the ſubject, as if it 
were exploded on full proof of its being an ab- 
ſolute abſurdity, utterly repugnant to the liberal 
ſpirit of an enlightened age. And it requires 
no ſmall neatneſs of expreſſion and periphraſtic 
ingenuity to get the very mention tolerated.— 
I mean the Scripture doctrine of the exiſtence and 


power of our great ſpiritual enemy. It is conſider- 


ed by the faſhionable ſceptic as a vulgar inventi- 
ON, 


THE HOLY SPIRIT. 39! 


bn, which ought to be baniſhed with the belief 
in dreams, and ghoſts, and witchcraft :—by the 
faſhionable Chriſtian, as an ingenious allegory, 


but not as a literal truth; and by almoſt all, as a 


doctrine which, when it happens to be introduc- 


ed at Church, has at leait nothing to do with 


the pexvs, but is by common conſent made over 
to the aiſles, if indeed it muſt be retained at all. 

May I, with great humility and reſpect, pre- 
ſume to ſuggeſt to our divines that they would 
do well not to lend their countenance to theſe 
modiſh curtailments of the Chriſtian faith; nor 
to ſhun the introduction of this doctrine when 


it conſiſts with their ſubject to bring it forward. 


A truth which is ſeldom brought before the eye, 
imperceptibly grows leſs and leſs important 
and if it be an unpleafing truth, we grow more 
and more reconciled to its abſence, till at length 
its intruſion becomes offenſive, and we learn in 
the end to renounce what we at firſt only ne- 


glected. Becauſe ſome coarſe and ranting enthu-· 


fiaſts have been fond of uſing tremendous terms 
with a violence and frequency, which might 
make it ſeem to be a gratification to them to de- 
nounce judgments and anticipate torments, can 


their coarſeneſs or vulgarity make a true doctrine 


falſe, or zn important one trifling ? If ſuch 
preachers have given offence by their uncouth 
manner of managing an awful doctrine, that 
indeed furniſhes a caution to treat the ſubject 


more diſcreetly, but it is no juſt reaſon for avoid- 
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ing the doctrine. For to keep a truth out of 
fight becauſe it has been abſurdly handled or 
1t-defended, might in time be aſſigned as a rea- 
ſon for keeping back, one by one, every doctrine 
of our holy Church; for which of them has 
not had imprudent adyocates. or weak champi- 
ons? 
Be it remembered that the doctrine i in queſ- 


f 
Il 
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tion is not only interwoven by alluſion, implica- 
tion, or direct aſſertion throughout the whole 
Scripture, but that it ſtands prominently perſo- l 
nified at the opening of the New as well as tbe 
Old Teſtament. The devil's temptation of our 1 
Lord, in which he is not repreſented figuratively pl 
but viſibly and palpably, ſtands on the ſame 1 
ground of authority with other events which are of 
received without repugnance. And it may not or 
be an unufeful obſervation to remark, that the th; 
very refuſing to believe in an evil ſpirit, may be pa 
conſidered as one of his own ſuggeſtions; for der 
there is not a more dangerous illufion than to tive 
believe ourſelves out of the reach of illuſion, nor wh 
a more alarming temptation than to fancy that afte 
we are not liable to be tempted. . 
But the dark cloud raiſed by this doctrine will de 
be diſpelled by the cheering certainty that our that 
bleſſed Saviour having himſelf « been tempted this 
« like as we are, is able to deliver thoſe who One 
« are tempted.” 7 * a1 
But to return.—From this imperfe& ſketch | ther 
we may ſee how ſuitable the religion of Chriſt « ww: 
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is to fallen man! How exactly it meets every 
want! No one needs now periſh becauſe he is a 
ſinner, provided he be willing to forfake his ſins ; 
for © Jeſus Chriſt came into the world to ſave 
« ſinners:“ and “He is now exalted to be a 
« Prince and a Saviour, to give repentance and 
« forgiveneſs of ſin.” Which paſſage, be it ob- 
ſerved, may be conſidered as pointing out to us 
the orde; in which he beſtows his bleſſings; he 
gives firſt repentance, and then forgiveneſs, 


We may likewiſe ſee how much the charact- 


er of a true Chriſtian riſes above every other: 
that there is a wholeneſs, an integrity, a com- 
pleteneſs in the Chriſtiati character: that a few 
natural, pleaſing qualities, not caſt in the mould 


of the Goſpel, are but as beautiful fragments, 


or well-turned fingle limbs, which for want of 
that beauty which ariſes from the proportion of 


parts, for want of that connection of the mem- 
bers with the living head, are of little compara- 


tive excellence. There may be amiable qualities 
which are not Chriſtian graces: and the Apoſtle, 
after enumerating every ſeparate article of attack 
or defence with which a Chriſtian warrior is to 
be accoutred, ſums up the matter by directing 
tat we put on (e the ꝛb he armour of God.” And 
this completeneſs is inſiſted on by all the Apoſtles. 
One prays that his converts may « ſtand perfect 
% and complete in the whole will of God ;”ano- 
ther enjoins that they be „ perfe and entire, 
* wanting nothing.” 

| Now 
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Now we are not to ſuppoſe that they expected 
any convert to be without faults; they knew 
too well the conſtitution of the human heart; 
but Chriſtians ' muſt have no fault in their prin- 
ciple; their views muſt be direct, their propoſed 
ſebeme muſt be faultleſs ; their intention muſt be 
ſingle; their fandard muſt be lofty ; their obje# 
muſt be right; their © mark muſt be the high 
« calling of God in Chriſt Jeſus.” There muſt 
be no allowed evil, no warranted defection, no 
tolerated impurity. Though they do not rife as 
high as they ought, nor as they wiſh, in the ſcale 
of perfection, yet the ſcale itſelf mult be cor- 
rect, and the deſire of aſcending perpetual ; they 
muſt count the degrees they have already attain- 
ed as nothing. Every grace muſt be kept in 
exerciſe, conqueſts once made over an evil pro- 
penſity muſt not only be maintained but extend- 
ed. And jn truth, Chriſtianity ſo compriſes con- 
trary, and as it may be thought irreconcileable 
excellences, that thoſe which ſeem ſo incomps- 
tible as to be incapable by nature of being in- 


mates of the ſame breaſt, are almoſt neceſſarily | 


involved in the Chriſtian character. 

For inſtance; Chriſtianity requires that our 
faith be at once fervent and ſober ; that our love 
be both ardent and laſting ; that our patience 
be not only heroic but gentle : ſhe demands 
dauntleſs zeal and genuine humility z active ſer- 
vices and complete ſelf-renunciation ;. high at- 


tainments in goodneſs, with deep conſciouſneſs 
| of 
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of defect; courage in reproving, and meekneſs 
in bearing reproof; a quick perception of what 
is ſinſul; with a willingneſs to forgive the of- 
fender; active virtue ready to di all, and paſ- 
five virtue ready to bear all. —We muſt ſtretch 
every faculty m the ſervice of our Lord, and yet 
bring every thought into obedience to Him: 
while we aim to live in the exerciſe of every 
Chriſtian grace, we muſt account ourfelves un- 
profitable ſervants: we muſt frive for the 
crown, yet receive it as a g/t, and then lay it at 
our Mafter's feet: while we are buſily trading 
in the world with our Lord's talents, we muſt 
« commune with our heart, and be ſtill :” while 
we ſtrive to practiſe the pureſt diſintereſtedneſs, 
we mult be contented though we meet with ſel- 
fiſhneſs in return; and while laying out our 
lives for the good of mankind, we muſt ſubmit 
to reproach without murmuring, and to ingra- 
titude without reſentment. And to render us 
equal to all theſe ſervices, Chriſtianity beſtows 
not only the precept, but the power ; ſhe does 
what the great poet of Ethics lamented that 
Reaſon could not do, © ſhe lends us arms as well 
« as rules.” 

For here, if not the worldly and the timid, but 
the humble and the well-diſpoſed ſhould demand 
with fear and trembling, Who is ſufficient for 
« theſe things ?” Revelation makes its own re- 
viving anſwer: „My grace is ſuſſicient for 
thee,” : 


It 
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It will be well here to diſtinguiſh that there 
are two ſorts of Chriſtian profeſſors, one of 
which affect to ſpeak of Chriſtianity as if it 
were a mere ſyſtem of doctrines, with little re- 
ference to their influence on life and manners; 
while the other conſider it as exhibiting a ſcheme 
of human duties independent on its doctrines, 
For though the latter ſort may admit the doc- 
_ trines, yet they contemplate them as a ſeparate 


and diſconnected ſet of opinions, rather than as 


an influential principle of ation.—In violation 
of that beautiful harmony which ſubſiſts in every 
part of Scripture between practice and belief, 
the religious world furniſhes two ſorts of people, 
who ſeem to enliſt themſelves, as if in oppoſition, 
under the banners of St. Paul and St. James, as if 
thoſe two great champions of the Chriſtian cauſe 
had fought for two maſters. Thoſe who affect 
reſpectively to be the diſciples of each, treat 
faith and works as if they were oppoſite inter- 
eſts, inſtead of inſeparable points. Nay, they 
go farther, and ſet Saint Payl at variance with 
himſelf. 

Now inſtead of reaſoning on the point, 
let us refer to the Apoſtle in queſtion, who 
definitively ſettles the diſpute. The Apoſtolical 


order and method in this reſpect deſerve no- 
tice and. imitation ; for it is obſervable that the 
earlier parts of moſt of the Epiſtles abound in 
the doctrines of Chriſtianity, while thoſe latter 
chapters, which wind up the ſubject, exhubit all 
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the duties which grow out of them, as the natu- 
ral and neceſſary productions of ſuch a living 
root. But this alternate mention of doctrine 
and practice, which ſeemed likely to unite, has 
on the contrary formed a ſort of line of ſepara- 
tion between theſe two orders of believers, and 
introduced a. broken and mutilated ſyſtem.— 


Thoſe who would make Chriſtianity conſiſt of 


doctrines only, dwell, for inſtance, on the firſt 
eleven chapters of the Epiſtle to the Romans, as 


containing excluſively the ſum and ſubſtance of 


the Goſpel. While the mere moraliſts, who 


wiſh to ſtrip Chriſtianity of her lofty and appro- 


priate attributes, delight to dwell on the 2 . ] 
chapter, which is a table of duties, as excluſively 


a5 if the preceding chapters made no part of the 


ſacred Canon. But Paul himſelf, who was at 
kaſt as found a theologian as any of his com- 
mentators, ſettles the matter another way, by 
making the duties of the twelfth grow out of 
the doctrines of the antecedent eleven, juſt as 
any other conſequence grows out of its cauſe. 
And as if he ſuſpected that the indiviſible union 
between them might poſſibly be overlocked, he 
links the two diſtinct diviſions together by a 
logical « therefore,” with which the twelfth 


begins: I beſeech you Zherefore,” (that is, as 


the effect of all I have been inculcating,) “ that 


« you preſent your bodies a living ſacrifice, 


« acceptable to God,” &c. ard then goes on to 
enforce on them, as a conſequence of what he 
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had been preaching, the practice of every Chrif. 
tian virtue. This combined view of the ſubject 
ſeems, on the one hand, to be the only means 


of preventing the ſubſtitution of Pagan morality 


for Chriſtian holineſs; and on the other, of 
ſecuring the leading doctrine of juſtification hy 
faith, from the dreadful danger of Antinomian 
licentiouſneſs; every human obligation being 
thus grafted on the living ſtock of a | divine 
principle. 


CHAP. XX. 


On the duty and gicacy of prayer. 


Ir is not propoſed to enter largely on a topic 
which has been exhauſted by the ableſt pens. 
But as a work of this nature ſeems to require 
that ſo important a ſubje& ſhould not be over- 
looked, it is intended to notice in a flight man- 


ner a few of thoſe many difficulties and popular 


objections which are brought forward againſt 
the uſe and eſſicacy of prayer, even by thoſe 
who would be unwilling to be ſuſpected of im- 


piety and unbelief. 


There is a claſs of objectors who ſtrangely 


profeſs to * homage from the Molt 
High, 
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High, not out of contempt, but reverence. They 
affect to conſider the uſe of prayer as derogatory 
to the omniſcience of God, aſſerting that it looks 
as if we thought he ſtood in need of being in- 
formed of our wants; and as derogatory to his 
goodneſs, as implying that he needs to be put in 
mind of them. | 

But is it not enough for ſuch poor frail beings 
as we are to know, that God himſelf does not 
conſider prayer as derogatory either to his wiſ- 
dom or goodneſs ? And ſhall we erect ourſelves 
into judges of what is conſiſtent with the attri- 
butes of H1M before whom angels fall proſtrate 
with ſelf-abaſement ? Will he thank ſuch de- 
ſenders of his attributes, who, while they pro- 
ſels to reverence, ſcruple not to diſobey him? 
It ought rather to be viewed as a great encour- 
agement to prayer, that we are addreſſing a 

ing, who knows our wants better than we can 
expreſs them, and whoſe preventing goodneſs is 
always ready to relieve them. 

It is objected by another claſs, and on the 
ſpecious ground of humility too, though we do 
not always find the objector himſelf quite as 
bumble as his plea, that it is arrogant in ſuch 
inbgnificant beings as we are to preſume to lay 
our petty neceſſities before the Great and Glori- 
ous God, who cannot be expected to conde- 
ſcend to the multitude of trifling and even in- 
teriering requeſts which are brought before him 
iy his creatures. Theſe and ſuch like objecti- 


ons 


9 _ 
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ens. ariſe from mean and unworthy thoughts of 
the Great Creator. It ſeems as if thoſe who 
make them conſidered the Moſt High as « ſuch 
« an one as themſelves;” a Being, who can 
perform a certain quantity of buſineſs, but who 
would be overpowered with an additional quan- 
tity. Or at beſt, is it not conſidering the Al- 
mighty in the light, not of an infinite Gad, 
but of a great man, of a miniſter, or a king, 
who, while he ſuperintends great and natiagal 
concerns, is obliged to neglect ſmall and indivi- 
dual petitions, becauſe he cannot ſpare that 
| leiſure and attention which ſuffice for every 
thing? They do not conſider him as that infini- 
tely glorious Being who, while he beholds at 
once all that is doing in heaven and in earth, is 
at the ſame time as attentive to the prayer of 
the poor deſtitute, as preſent to the ſorrouful 
fighing of the priſoner, as if theſe forlom 
creatures were the objects of his undivided at- 
tention, 
I Theſe critics, who are for ſparing the Su- 
preme Being the trouble of our prayers, and, 
if I may ſo ſpeak without profaneneſs, would 
relieve Omnipotence of part of his burden, by 
_ aſſigning to his care only ſuch a portion as may 
be more eaſily managed, ſeem to have no con- 
ception of his attributes. 
They forget that infinite wiſdom puts him 3s 
| eaſily within reach of all knowledge, as infinite 
power does of all performance: that he is 
Ben 
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Being in whoſe plans complexity makes no dif- 
ſiculty, and multiplicity no confuſion: that to 
ubiquity diſtance does not exiſt; that to infinity 
ſpace is annihilated; that paſt, preſent, and fu- 
ture, are diſcerned more accurately at one glance 
ot his eye, to whom a thouſand years are as one 
day, than a ſingle moment of time or a ſingle 

point of ſpace can be by ours. 
To the other part of the objection founded 
on the ſuppoſed interference (that is, irrecon- 
cileableneſs) of one man's petitions with thoſe of 
another, this anſwer ſeems to ſuggelt itſelf: 
firſt, that we muſt take care that when we aſk, 
we do not © aſk amiſs” that, for inſtance, we 
aſk chieſly, and in an unqualified manner, only 
for ſpiritual bleſſings to ourſelves and others; 
and in doing this the prayer of one man cannot 
interfere with that of another. Next, in aſking 
for temporal and inferior bleſings, we muſt 
_ qualify our petition even though it ſhouid extend 
to deliverance from the ſevereſt pains, or to our 
very lite itſelf, according to that example of our 
Saviour: © Father, Fi be poſſible, let this cup 
«pals from me. AUHeverthele/s, not my will, 
„but thine, be done.” By thus qualifying our 
prayer, we exerciſe ourſelves in an act of reſig- 
nation to God; we profeſs not to wiſh what 
will interfere with his benevolent plan, and yet 
we may hope by prayer to ſecure the bleſſing fo 
far as it is conſiſtent with it. Perhaps the rea- 
lon why this objeQion to prayer is ſo ſtrongly 
| S felt, 
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felt, is the too great diſpoſition to pray for 
merely temporal and worldly bleſſings, and to 
deſire them in the moſt unqualified manner, 
not ſubmitting to be without them, even though 
the granting them ſhould be inconſiſtent with 
the general plan of Providence. 

Another claſs continue to bring forward, as 
pertinaciouſly as if it had never been anſwered, 
the exhauſted argument, that ſeeing God is im- 
mutable, no petitions of ours can ever change 
Him: that events themſelves being ſettled in a 
fixed and unalterable courſe, and bound in a 
fatal neceſſity, it is folly to think that we can 
diſturb the eſtabliſhed laws of the univerſe, or 
interrupt the courſe of Providence by our 
prayers : and that it is abſurd to ſuppoſe theſe | 
firm decrees can be reverſed by any requeſts 
of ours. 

Without entering into the wide and trackleſs 
field of fate and free will, from which purſuit 
I am kept back equally by the moſt profound 
ignorance and the moſt invincible diſlike, I 
would only obſerve, that thefe objeCtions apply 
equally to all human actions as well as to prayer. 
It may therefore with the ſame propriety be 
urged, that ſeeing God 1s immutable and his 
decrees unalterable, therefore our ain can 
produce no change in Him or in our own ſtate. 
Weak as well as impious reaſoning. It may be 
queſtioned whether the modern French and 


German philoſophers might not be prevailed 
upon 
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upon to acknowledge the exiſtence of God, if 
they might make ſuch a uſe of his attributes. 
The truth 1s, and it is a truth diſcoverable with- 
ont any depth of learning, all theſe objections 
are the offspring of pride. Poor, ſhort-{ighted_ 
man cannot reconcile the omniſcience and de-. 
crees of God with the efficacy of prayer; and, 
becauſe he cannot reconcile them, he modeſtly 
- concludes they are irreconcileable. How much 
more wiſdom as well as happineſs reſults from 
an humble chriſtian ſpirit ! Such a plain practi- 
cal text as, „Draw near unto God, and he 
will draw near unto you,” carries more conſo— 
lation, more true knowledge of his wants and 
their remedy to the heart of a penitent ſinner, 
than all the Ztomes of caſuiſtry which have 
puzzled the world ever fince the queſtion was 
Grit ſet afloat by its original propounders, 

And as the plain man only got up and walk- 
ed, to prove there was ſuch a thing as motion, 
in anſwer to the philoſopher who denied it; ſo 
the plain Chriſtian, when he is borne down 
with the aſſurance that there is no efficacy in 
prayer, requires no better argument to repel 
the aſſertion than the good he finds in prayer 
himſelf. | 

All the doubts propoſed to him reſpeCting 

God, do not ſo much affect him as this one 
doubt reſpeQing himſelf : © III regard iniquity 
„ in my heart, the Lord will not hear me.“ 
For the chief doubt and difficulty of a Chriſtian 
2 2 conſiſts, 
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conſiſts, not ſo much in a diſtruſt of God's 
ability and willingneſs to anſwer the prayer of 
the upright, as in a diſtruſt of his own up- 
rightneſs, and of the quality of the prayer 
which he offers up. 

Let the ſubjects of a dark fate maintain a ſul- 
len, or the flaves of a blind chance a hopeleſs 
filence, but let the child of a compaſſionate Al- 
mighty Father ſupplicate his mercies with an 
humble confidence, inſpired by the aſſurance, 
that © the very hairs of his head are numbered.“ 
Let him take comfort in that mdividual and 
minute attention, without which not a ſpar- 
row falls to the ground, as well as in that heart- 
cheering promiſe, that, as „ the eyes of the 
« Lord are over the righteous,” ſo are * his 
« ears open to their prayers.” And as a pious 
Biſhop has obſerved, “ Our Saviour has as it 
% were hedged in and incloſed the Lord's 
66 Prayer with theſe two great fences of our 
« faith, God's willingneſs and his power to help 
« us: the preface to it aſſures us of the one, 
which, by calling God by the tender name of 
« Our Father,” intimates his readineſs to help 
his children: and the animating concluſion, 
« Thine is the power,” reſcues us from every 
unbelieving doubt of his ability to help us. 

A Chriſtian knows, becauſe he feels, that 
prayer is, though in a way to him inſcrutable, 
the medium of connection between God and 

„ his 
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his rational creatures; the means appointed by 
him to draw down his bleſſings upon us. The 
Chriſtian knows, that prayer is the appointed 
means of uniting two ideas, one of the higheſt 
magniſicence, the other of the moſt profound 
lowlineſs, within the compaſs of imagination ; 
namely, that it is the link of communication 
« between the High and Loſty One who inha- 
« biteth eternity,” and that heart of the « con- 
« trite in which he delights to dwell.” He 
knows that this inexplicable union between Be- 
ings fo unſpeakably, ſo eſſentially different, can 
only be maintained by prayer. 

'The plain Chriſtian, as was before obſerved, 
cannot explain why it is ſo; but while he feel. 
the eſſicacy, he is contented to let the learned 
define it; and he will no more poſtpone prayer 
till he can produce a chain of reaſoning on the 
manner in which he derives benefit from it, than 
he will poſtpone eating till he can give a ſcien- 
tific lecture on the nature of digeſtion : he is 
contented with knowing that his meat has 
nouriſhed him; and he leaves to the philoſo- 
pher, who may chooſe to defer his meal till he 
has elaborated his treatiſe, to ſtarve in the interim. 
The Chriſtian feels better than he is able to ex- 
plain, that the functions of his ſpiritual life can 
no more be carried on without habitual prayer, 
than thoſe of his natural life without frequent 
bodily nouriſhment. He feels renovation and 


ſtrength 
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ſtrength grow out of the uſe of the appointed 
means, as neceffarily in the one caſe as in the 
other, He feels that the health of his ſoul can 
no more be ſuſtained, and its powers kept in 
continued vigour by the prayers of a diſtant 
day, than his body by the aliment of a diſtant 
day. 

But there is one motive to the duty in queſ- 
tion, far more conſtraining to the true believer 
than all others that can be named; more imperi— 
ous than any arguments on its urility, than any 
convictions of its efficacy, even than any experi- 
ence of its conſolations. Prayer is the command 
of God; the plain, poſitive, repeated injunction 
of the Moſt High, who declares, « He will be 
& inquired of.” This is enough to ſecure the 
obedience of the Chriſtian, even though a pro- 
miſe were not, as it always 1s, attached to the 
command. But in this caſe the promiſe is as 
clear as the precept : 4A, and ye ſhall receive; 
„s Seek, and ye ſhall fnd:” this is enough for 
the plain Chriſtian. As to the manner in which 
prayer is made to coincide with the general 
ſcheme of God's plan in the government of hu- 
man affairs; how God has left himſelf at 
liberty to reconcile our prayer with his own 
predetermined will, the Chriſtian does not very. 
critically examine, his preciſe and immediate 
duty being to pray and not to examine; and 


probably this being among the “ ſecret things 
« which 
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« which belong to God,” and not to us, it will 


lie hidden among thoſe numberleſs myſteries 
which we ſhall not fully underſtand till faith is 
loſt in ſight. = 

In the mean time it is enough for the humble 
believer to be aſſured, that the Judge of all the 
carth is doing right: it is enough tor him to be 
aJured- in that word of God „ which cannot 
« lie? of numberleſs actual inſtances of the 
efficacy of prayer in obtaining bleſſings and 
averting. calamities, both national and 1ndtyi- 
dual: it is enough ior him to be convinced ex- 
perimentally, by that internal evidence which 1s 
perhaps paramount to all other evidence, the 
comfort he has received from prayer when all 
other comforts have failed :—aad above all, to 
end with the ſame motive with which we be- 
gan, the. only motive indeed which Ze requires 
for the performance ol any duty,—it is motive 
enough for him, —that bus faith the Lord, For 
when a ſerious Chriſtian has once got a pla 
unequivocal command from his Maker on any 
point, he never ſuſpends his obedience while he 
is amuſing himſelf with looking about for ſubor- 
dinate motives of action, Initead of curiouſly 
analyſing the nature of the duty, he conſiders 
how he thall beſt fulfil it: for on theſe points 
at leaſt it may be ſaid without controverſy, that 
the ignorant (and here who is 797 ignorant?) 
have nothing to do With the law but to obey it.“ 


Others 
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Others there are who perhaps not controvert- 
ing any of theſe premiſes, yet neglect to build 
practical conſequences on the admiſſion of them; 
who neither denying the duty nor the efficacy 
of prayer, yet go on to live either in the irregu- 
lar obſervance or the total neglect of it, as ap- 
petite, or pleaſure, or buſineſs, or humour, may 
bappen to predominate; and who, by living 
almoſt without prayer, may be (aid “ to live 
« almoſt without God in the world.” To ſuch 
we can only ſay, that they little know what they 
loſe, The time is haſtening on when they will 
look upon thoſe bleſſings as invaluable, which 
now they think not worth aſking for. “ O that 

« they were wile! that they underitood this! 

*« that they would conſider their latter d!“ 
There are again others ho it is to be feared, 

having once liyed in the habit of raxer, yet not 
1 betn well:erooh ed in chef e principles 
of faith and repentance on which genuine prayer 
is built, have by degrees totally diſcontinued it. 
« They do not find,” fay they, “ that their 
« affairs proſper the better or the worie; or 
4 perhaps they were unſucceſsful in their affairs 
« eyen before they dropt the ings and fo 
« had no encouragement to go on.” They do 
not know that they had no encouragement ; 
they do not know how much worſe their affairs 
might have gone on, had they diſcontinued it 
ſooner, or how their prayers helped to retard 


their er ruin. Or they do not knw that perhaps 
| « they 
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« they aſked amiſs,” or that, if they had ob- 
tained what they aſked, they might have been 
far more unhappy. For a true believer never 


6 reſtrains prayer,” becauſe he is not certain he 


obtains every individual requeſt ; for he is per- 
ſuaded that God, in compaſſion to our ignorance, 


. ſometimes in great mercy withholds what we 


defire, and often diſappoints his moſt favoured 
children by giving them, not what they aſk, but 
what he knows is really good for them. The 
froward child, as a pious prelate * obſerves, cries 
for the ſhining blade, which the tender parent 
withholds, knowing it would cut his fingers. 
Thus to perſevere when we have not the en- 
couragement of viſible ſucceſs, is an evidence of 
tried faith. Of this holy perſeverance Job was 


a noble inſtance. Defeat and difappointment | 
rather ſtimalited than ſtopped his prayers.— 


Though in a vehement {train of paſſionate elo- 
quence he exclaims, “ I cry out of wrong, but 


„ am not heard: I cry aloud, but there is no 


« judgment ;” yet ſo. perſuaded was he of the 


duty of continuing this holy importunity, that he 


perſiſted againſt human hope, till he attained to 


that pitch of unſhaken faith, by which he was 


enabled to break out into that ſublime apoſ- 
trophe, —©© Though he ſlay me, I will truſt 1 in 
« him.” C 
But may we not ſay that there is a conſide- 
rable claſs, who not ns bring none of the ob- 
55 jections 
ws Biſhop Hall. 
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jections which we have ſtated againſt the uſe of 
prayer; who are ſo far from rejecting, that they 
are exact and regular in the performance of it; 


who yet take it up on as low ground as is con- 


ſiſtent with their ideas of their own ſafety; 
who, while they conhder prayer as an Incifpen- 
ſable form, believe nothing of that change of 
heart which it is intended to produce? Many 
who yet adhere ſcrupuloufly to the letter, are ſo 
far from entering into the ſpirit of this duty, 
that they are ſtrongly inclined to ſuſpect thote 
of hypocriſy who adopt the true ſcriptural views 
of prayer. Nay, as even the Bible may be fo 
wreſted as to be made to ipeak almoſt any lan- 
guage in ſupport of almoſt any opinion, theſe 
perſons lay hold on Scripture itſelf to bear them 
out in their own {light views of this duty; and 
they profeſs to borrow from it the ground of 
that cenſure which they caſt on the more ſerious 
Chriſtians. Among the many paſſages which 
have been made to convey a meaning foreign to 
its original deſign, none has been ſeized upon 
with more avidity by ſuch perfons than the 
pointed cenſures of our Saviour on thoſe “ who 
« for a pretence make long prayers ;” 
as on thoſe « who uſe vain repetitions, and 
think they ſhall be heard for much ſpeaking.” 
Now the things here intended to be reproved, 
were the hypocriſy of the Phariſees and the ig— 
norance of the heathen, together with the error 
of all thoſe who depended on the ſucceſs of their 

prayers, 


as well 
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prayers, while they imitated the deceit of the one 


or the folly of the other. But our Saviour ne— 
ver meant thoſe ſevere reprehenſions ſhould cool 
or abridge the devotion of pious Chriſtians, to 
which they do not apply. : 
More or fewer words, however, fo little con- 
ſtitute the value of prayer, that there is no 
doubt but one of the moſt affecting ſpecimens 
on record is the ſhort petition of the Publican; 
full fraught as it is with that ſpirit of contrition 
and ſelf-abaſement which is the very principle 
and ſoul of prayer. And this perhaps is the 
beſt model for that ſudden lifting up of the heart 
which we call ejaculation. But J doubt, in ge- 


neral, whether the few haſty words to which 
theſe frugal petitioners would ſtint the ſcanty 


devotions of others, will be always found ample 
enough to ſatisfy the humble penitent, who, 
being a ſinner, has much to confeſs; who, 
hoping he is a pardoned ſinner, has much to 
acknowledge. Such an one perhaps cannot al- 
ways pour out the fullneſs of his ſoul within 
the preſcribed abridgments. Even the ſincereſt 


Chriſtian, when he wiſhes to find his heart 


warm, has often to lament its coldneſs. Though 
he feel that he has received much, and has 
therefore much to be thankful for, yet he is not 
able at once to bring his wayward ſpirit into 
luch a poſture as ſhall fit it for the ſolemn buſi- 
nels; for ſuch an one has not merely his form 
to repeat, but he has his peace to make, A de- 

vout 


warm his mind with a ſenſe of the attributes of 
God, in imitation of the holy men of old. Like 


ments of awe and gratitude, and humility in his 
own ſoul *. He has the example of his Sayi- 


d ther, Lord of heaven and earth.” A heart 
thus warmed with divine love cannot always 


prayer, if J may ſo ſpeak. The humble ſuppli- 


totally exclude it from his thoughts. Though 


in thoſe {trong motives for love and gratitude, 
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vout ſupplicant too will labour to affect and 


Jehoſaphat, he will ſometimes enumerate « the 
« power, and the might, and the mercies of the 
« Moſt High,” in order to ſtir up the ſenti— 


our, whole heart dilated with the expreſſion of 
the ſame holy affections: «I thank thee, O Fa- 


ſcrupulouſly limit itfelf to the mere 5e of 


cant, though he be no longer governed by a love 
of the world, yet grieves to find that he cannot 


he has on the whole, a deep ſenſe of his own 
wants, and of God's abundant fullneſs to ſupply 
them, yet when he moſt wiſhes to be rejoicing 


alas! even then he has to mourn that his 
thoughts are gone aſtray after ſome “ triſic 
&« lighter than vanity itſelf.” The beſt Chrilt- 
an is but too liable, during the temptations 0! 
the day, to be enſnared by « the luſt of the eye, 
« and the pride of life,” and is not always 
brought without effort to reflect that he is but 
duſt and aſhes. How can even good perſons, 
who are juſt come perhaps from liſtening to the 

55 | | fatter! 


* 2 Chron. xx. 55 6. 
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flattery of their fellow-worms, acknowledge be- 


fore God, without any preparation of the heart, 


that they are miſerable ſinners? They require 


a little time, to impreſs on their own ſouls the 


ſolemn confeſſion of fin they are making to Him, 
without which brevity and length might conſti- 
tute hypocriſy. Even the ſincerely pious have 
in prayer grievous wanderings to lament, from 
which others miſtakingly ſuppoſe the advanced 
Chriſtian to be exempt. Such wanderings that, 
as an old divine has obſerved, it would exceed- 
ingly humble a good man, could he, after he had 
prayed, be made to fee his prayers written 
down, with interlineations of all the vain and 
impertinent thoughts which had thruſt them- 


| felves in amongſt them. So that ſuch an one 


will indeed, from a ſenſe of theſe diſtractions, 


feel deep occaſion with the prophet to aſk for! 


giveneſs for “ the iniquity of his holy things :*? 
and would find cauſe enough for humiliation 
every night, had he to lament the fins of his 
prayers only. 

We know that ſuch a brief petition as, © Lord, 
“help my unbelief,” if the ſupplicant be in ſo 
happy a frame, and the prayer be darted with 
ſuch ſtrong faith that his very ſoul mounts with 
the petition, may ſuthce to draw down a bleſ- 


ling which may be withheld from the more 


prolix petitioner : yet, if by prayer we do not 
mean a mere form of words, whether they be 
long 


—— — - 
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long or ſhort ; if the true definition of prayer 
be, that it is Ve defire of the theart ; if it be that 
ſecret communion between God and the ſoul 
which is the very breath and being of religion; 
then is the Scripture ſo far from ſuggeſting 
that ſhort meaſure of which it is accuſed, 
that it expreſsly ſays, « Pray without ceaſing ;” 
* Pray evermore :”—*< I will that men pray 
every where z”—« Continue inſlant in prayer.” 

If ſuch « repetitions” as theſe objectors re- 
probate, ſtir up deſires as yet unawakened, for 
« van repetitions” are ſuch as awaken or ex- 
preſs no new defire, and ſerve no religious 
purpoſe, then are « repetitions” not to be con- 
demned. And if it be true that our Saviour 
gave the warning againlt “ long prayers” in the 
ſenſe theſe allege ; if he gave the caution againſt 
vain repetitions in the ſenſe theſe believe; then 

he broke his own rule in both inſtances : for 
once we are told « he continued all night in 
prayer to God.” And again, in a moſt auful 
criſis of his life it is expreſsly ſaid, „ He prayed 
the third time uſing the ſame words . 

But as it is the effect of prayer to expand the 
affections as well as to /anify them, the bene- 
volent Chriſtian is not ſatisfied to commend 
himſelf alone to the Divine favour. The heart 
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which is full of the love of God, will overflow I 

with love to its neighbour. All that are near to +} 

himſelf he wiſhes to bring near to God. Relt- 

gion makes 'a man ſo liberal of ſoul, that he t 
cannot \ 


* Matt. xxvi. 44. 
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cannot endure to reſtrict any thing, much leſs 
divine mercies, to himſelf: he ſpiritualizes the 
ſocial affections, by adding interceſſory to per- 
ſonal prayer: for he knows, that petitioning for 
others is one of the beſt methods of exerciſing 
and enlarging our love and charity towards 
them. It is unneceflary to produce any of the 
numberleſs inſtances with which Scripture 
abounds, on the efficacy of interceſſion : I ſhall 
confine myſelf to a few obſervations on the be- 
nefits it brings to him who offers it. When we 
pray for the objects of our deareſt regard, it 
purifies love : when we pray for thoſe with 
whom we have worldly intercourſe, it ſmooths 
down the ſwellings of envy, and bids the tumults 


of ambition ſubſide: when we pray for our 


country, it ſanctiſies patriotiſm: when we pray 
for thoſe in authority, it adds a divine motive 
to human obedience: when we pray for our 
enemies, it ſoftens the ſavageneſs of war, and 
mollifies hatred into ſorrow. And we can beſt 


learn, nay we can only learn, the difficult duty 


of forgiving thoſe who have offended us, when 
we bring ourſelves to pray for them to Him 
whom we ourſelves daily offend. When thoſe 
who are the faithful followers of the ſame 


Divine Maſter pray for each other, the reciprocal 
interceſſion beſt realizes that beautiful idea of 
the Communion of Saints.” 


Some are for confining their interceſſions only 


to the good, as if none but perſons of merit 


were entitled to our prayers. Merit ! who has 
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it? Deſert! who can plead it? in the ſight of 
God, I mean. Who ſhall bring his own piety, 
or the piety of others, in the way of claim, be- 
fore a Being of ſuch tranſcendent holineſs, that 
« the heavens are not clean in his ſight ?” And 
if we wait for perfect holineſs as a preliminary 
to prayer, when ſhall ſuch erring creatures pray 
at all to HiM „ who chargeth the Angels with 
« folly !” | 

In cloſing this little work with the ſubject of 
interceſſory prayer, may the Author be allowed 
to avail herſelf of the feeling it ſuggeſts to her 
own heart? And while ſhe earneſtly implores 
that Being, who can make the meaneſt of his 
creatures inſtrumental to his glory, to bleſs this 
humble attempt to thoſe for whom it was writ- 
ten, may ſhe, without preſumption, entreat 
that this work of Chriſtian Charity may be re- - 
ciprocal, and that thoſe who peruſe theſe pages, 
may put up a petition for her, that in the great 
day to which we are all haſtening, ſhe may not 
be found to have ſuggeſted to others what ſhe 
herſelf did not believe, or to have recommended 
what ſhe did not defire to praQtiſe? In that 
awful day of everlaſting deciſion, may both the 
reader and the writer be pardoned and accepted, 
« not for any works of righteouſneſs which 
t they have done,” but through the merits of 
the GREAT INTERCESSOR. 
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